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Three-time  winners: 


The  Chicago  Sun-Times 
and  Ellis  Cose 


Ellis  Cose  (left)  accepts  his  award  from  Lincoln 
University  of  Missouri  president  James  Frank. 


The  Sun-Times  won  three  awards 
for  journalistic  excellence,  includ¬ 
ing  the  top  prize  for  investigative 
reporting,  in  the  recent  national 
competition  sponsored  by  Lincoln 
University  of  Missouri.  The  awards 
are  based  on  excellence  in  report¬ 
ing  of  news  that  affects  minorities. 

Sun-Times  columnist  and  reporter 
Ellis  Cose  was  named  third  place 
winner  in  the  political  reporting 
category  and  also  was  cited  as  a 
member  of  the  teams  that  won  first 
place  for  investigative  reporting 
and  second  place  for  educational 
reporting. 

We  are  proud  of  these  latest  acco¬ 
lades.  They  are  recognition  of  our 
continuous  response  to  reader 
needs... and  examples  of  why  more 
editors  choose  the  Chicago  Daily 
News/Sun-Times  News  Service. 


Lincoln  University  of  Missouri  awards 

1st  Place— Investigative  Reporting 

To  the  Chicago  Sun-Times  for  a  series  on  drugs  the 
most  intensive  investigation  ever  attempted  of  the  drug 
scene  m  the  Chicago  area 

2nd  Place— Educational  Reporting 

To  the  Chicago  Sun-Times  for  a  series  on  the  problems 
affecting  minority  groups  in  the  Chicago  school  system. 


CHICACO 

Sun-limes 

Marshall  Field.  Publisher 


3rd  Place— Political  Reporting 

To  Ellis  Cose  of  the  Chicago  Sun-Times  for  his  columns 
that  examined  political  issues  from  a  blacK  perspective. 
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Jim  Domke  of  the  San  Francisco  Examiner  of  these  fine  photographers.  Examiner  editors 

caught  the  same  scene  a  split  second  later  have  presented  congratulatory  checks  to  both 

from  a  slightly  different  angle.  Examiner  read-  Veder  and  Domke  for  the  quality  of  their  Stirm 

ers  have  been  enriched  by  the  talents  of  each  photos. 


ON  YOUR  NEXT  SCHEDULE . COME  IN... AND  CASH  IN! 
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READ  EVERY  WORD  of 
this  recent  news  story!  The 
OIL  CAPITAL  .  .  .  AVIATION 
CAPITAL . . .  GLASS  CAPITAL 
.  .  .  and  currently  BUILDING 
CAPITAL  adds  still  more 
reasons  why  aggressive  ad¬ 
vertisers  are  supporting  the 
major  media  where  nearly 
100%  of  their  dealers  sell  to 
the  people  in  this  EXPLOD¬ 
ING  market.  Call  us,  or  call 
your  Branham  Man  . . .  NOW! 
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THE  OIL  CAPITAL  NEWSPAPERS 
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Two  Independent  and  separately  owned  Newspapers 
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EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  CALENDAR 


The  News 
is  the  most 

pOT^rfiil 

medium  in 

Buffalo* 


Here’s  Proof... 


In  1973,  national  advertisers  placed  nnore  than  78%  of 
their  daily  ROP  newspaper  dollars  with  The  Buffalo 
Evening  News.  That  same  year  more  than  500  products 
and  services  were  advertised  EXCLUSIVELY  in 
The  News. 

The  Nev\rs  {6-day)  also  published  more  linage  in  all 
categories  than  the  other  newspaper  (7-day). 

Over  12,120,000  MORE  lines  of  Total  advertising. 
Over  8,870,000  MORE  lines  of  Retail  advertising. 
Over  3,260,000  MORE  lines  of  Qassified  advertising. 
Over  726,000  MORE  lines  of  ROP  General 
advertising. 

Over  255,000  MORE  lines  of  Financial  advertising. 

Daily  vs.  daily.  The  News  leads  the  other  newspaper  in 
31  of  the  32  Media  Records  retail  classifications 
including... 

90%  of  all  Department  Store  Linage 
90%  of  all  Furniture  and  Appliance  Linage. 

98%  of  all  Drug  Store  Linage 

97%  of  all  General  Merchandise  Store  Linage 

88%  of  all  Garden  Store  Linage 

68%  of  all  Real  Estate  Linage 

65%  of  all  Food  Store  Linage 

The  Simmons  Local  Index,  1972,  details  the  readership 
of  The  News.  An  audience  unmatched  by  any  medium 
in  Buffalo. 


Daily  News  Audience 

%  Of  ADI 

Total  Adult  Readers 

54% 

Total  Women  Readers 

56% 

Total  Women  Readers  (18-49) 

66% 

Total  Men  Readers 

52% 

Adult  Readers  with  household  income 
of  $15,000  or  more 

62% 

Buffalo  Evening  News 

Represented  nationally  by  Story  &  Kelly-Smith 


JUNE 

8- 9 — ^Texas  UPl  Editors  Association,  Galvez  Hotel,  Galveston,  Tex. 

9- 13 — Newspaper  Division  Program,  Annual  Special  Libraries  Association 
Conference,  Four  Seasons  Sheraton  Hotel,  Toronto. 

10- 14— KNIT  Seminar  on  Circulation  Management,  Miami,  Fla. 

INIS — National  Association  of  Advertising  Publishers  Annual  Convention, 
Banff  Springs  Hotel,  Banff,  Alberta,  Canada. 

13- 15— Arizona  Newspapers  Association  Annual  Summer  Workshop,  Little 
America,  Flagstaff,  Ariz. 

14- 18 — Virginia  Press  Association  Annual  Meeting  Aboard  the  Greek  Liner 
T.S.S.  Queen  Anna  Maria  to  Bermuda. 

16-20 — ANPA  Research  Institute  Production  Management  Conference  with 
Mid-Atlantic  Mechanical  Conference,  Convention  Hall,  Atlantic  City,  N  J. 
16-28 — API  Telegraph  Editors  and  Copy  Desk  Chiefs  Seminar,  Columbia 
University,  N.Y.C. 

19- 23 — National  Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  Pittsburgh  Hilton 
Hotel. 

20- 22 — California  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Association  49th  An¬ 
nual  Convention,  Fishermen's  Wharf  Holiday  Inn,  San  Francisco. 

20-22 — Kentucky  Press  Association  Summer  Convention,  Quality  Inn  River- 
view,  Covington,  Ky. 

20-22 — ^Texas  Press  Association  Summer  Convention,  Inn  of  Six  Flags. 
Arlington,  Tx. 

20- 22 — Tennessee  Press  Association  Summer  Convention,  Mountain  View 
Hotel,  Gatlinburg,  Tenn. 

21- 23 — NJ.  Press  Association  Annual  Summer  Conference,  Essex  and  Sussex 
Hotel,  Spring  Lake,  NJ. 

21-23 — Northwest  Daily,  Press  Association  Summer  Meeting,  Madden's 
Inn  &  Golf  Club,  Brainerd,  Minn. 

23- 27 — Association  of  Newspaper  Classified  Advertising  Managers  Annual 
Meeting,  Pfister  Hotel,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

24- 28 — KNIT  Seminar  on  Organizational  and  Team  Development,  Miami,  Fla. 
26-29 — Newspaper  Personnel  Relations  Association  Meeting,  Banff  Springs 

Hotel,  Alberta,  Canada. 

26-30 — PNPA  Summer  Conference.  Hilton  Inn,  Virginia  Beach,  Va. 

28-29 — Arkansas  Press  Association  Summer  Convention,  Arkansas  State  U., 
Jonesboro. 

30-July  2 — New  England  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Association 
Summer  Meeting,  Wentworth-by-the-Sea,  Mass. 

30-July  4 — International  Circulation  Managers  Association,  Now  Marriott 
Hotel,  New  Orleans,  La. 

30-July  5 — National  Press  Photographers  Association  Annual  Meeting  and 
Seminar,  Troy,  Mich. 

JULY 

11-13 — Georgia  Press  Association  Annual  Convention,  Buccaneer  Lodge, 
Jekyll  Island,  Ga. 

14-17 — SNPA  Foundation  Workshop,  Reporting  Consumer  News,  U.  of 
Alabama. 

14- 19 — International  Society  of  Weekly  Newspaper  Editors  Annual  Confer¬ 
ence,  Pere  Marquette  State  Park,  Grafton,  III. 

15- 19 — KNIT  Seminar  on  Training,  Developing  and  Evaluating  Your  Em¬ 
ployees,  Miami,  Fla. 

15-19 — Newspaper  Guild  Annual  Convention,  St.  Louis.  Mo. 

18-20 — Alabama  Press  Association  Annual  Summer  Convention,  Gulf  Shores 
State  Park.  Gulf  Shores,  Ala. 

18-20 — North  Carolina  Press  Association  Annual  Convention,  Blockade 
Runner  Motor  Hotel,  Wrightsville  Beach,  N.C. 

21-24— International  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Summer  Meeting, 
Stouffer's  Inn,  Cincinnati,  Qhio. 

24- 27 — National  Newspaper  Association  Convention  in  conjunction  with 
Canadian  Weeklies  Newspaper  Association,  Four  Seasons-Sheraton, 
Toronto,  Ontario. 

25- 27 — Mississippi  Press  Association  Annual  Convention,  Broadwater  Beach 
Hotel. 

26- 28 — South  Carolina  Press  Association  Summer  Meeting,  Carolina  Hotel, 
Pinehurst,  S.C. 
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^nellence  pius  50% 


Sometimes  new  ideas  tend  to  be  a  little  startling 
For  example,  who  needs  a  6-plate  wide  press'? 

The  New  York  News,  for  one 
Who  did  they  come  to  for  design? 

The  leaders  in  the  field.  Wood-Hoe 
The  result:  The  News  Colormatic  Six.  A  fresh 
concept  in  engineering  And  a  brand  new  press. 

to  be  installed  this  year.' 

Big  advantages.  Fifty  per  cent  greater  page 
capacity  at  a  cost  in  floor  space  of  only  16  more 
inches  in  width  Plus  speed:  80.000  pph  And 
the  consistent  high  quality  printing  you  ve  come 
to  associate  with  the  Colormatic  line 
Available  features:  Independent  unit  drive  for 
webbing  Sectionalized  pre-wiring  of  unit,  reels, 
folders  Easy  convertibility,  stereotype  to 
shallow  relief  plates. 
More  features:  Ink  suppression  Noise  suppres¬ 
sion  Dust  removal  system  Pre-engineered  for 
programmed  press  control.  Automatic  folder 

adjustments. 

Who  needs  6-plate  wide'?  The  paper  that  needs 
high  production  capacity,  fast  makeready.  ease 
of  maintenance  and  operation  The  paper  that 

demands  quality. 
The  News  Colormatic  Six  Excellence  plus  50%. 


The  News  CokNmatic  Six 


WOOD-HOE 

Division  of  Wood  Industries  Inc 
333  Cedar  Avenu(>  Middlosr'*  N  J  08846 
?01 -469-6600 


**Asplendid 

service...** 

‘^UndupTicated  by  any 
other  source...^ 

'^An  honest 

approsuii...^ 

^Qear, 

Concise, 

IbitMased...** 


These  are  typical  of  scores  of  user  comments  on 
State  Farm’s  No-Fault  Press  Reference  Manual. 
Since  its  publication  in  January  of  1973,  it’s  become 
the  standard  reference  work  on  auto  insurance 
reform.  More  than  800  copies  are  in  use  in  the 
nation’s  newsrooms. 

Encyclopedic  in  scope,  the  300-page  loose 
leaf  manual  is  a  tab-indexed  guide  to  every  aspect 
of  the  no-fault  auto  insurance  story.  For  every  state 
that’s  passed  major  auto  insurance  legislation,  the 
manual  provides  a  concise  run-down  of  the  law’s 
principal  provisions,  along  with  an  analysis  and 
its  complete  text. 

Other  sections  include  a  historical  overview 
of  the  auto  insurance  reform  effort,  proposed  federal 
legislation  and  a  glossary.  Updates  are  mai  led  to 
all  manual  users  as  laws  are  amended  and  new 
ones  passed.  They  also  get  Advisory,  a  one-page 
newsletter  that  thumbnai  Is  interim  developments. 

Altogether,  the  manual,  updates,  and 
newsletter  offer  authoritative,  unbiased  help  to 
everyone  reporting  on  auto  insurance  reform.  For 
this  free  service,  write  to: 


Robert  Sasser 

F*ublic  Relations  Department 
State  Farm  Insurance  Companies 
One  State  Farm  Plaza 
Bloomington,  Illinois  61701 


CA  TCH4ines 

By  Lenora  Williamson 

“NOTHING  MUCH  IS  GOING  TO  HAPPEN  IN  JUNE  .  .  . 
Accordingly,  I’m  going  to  take  my  vacation  now  .  .  explains 
William  Safire  in  his  New  York  Times  column/essay,  .  .  and 
will  resume  these  essays  from  wherever  the  flying  White  House 
may  be  at  the  end  of  the  month.  After  a  year’s  columny,  a  per¬ 
sonal  word  might  be  in  order.  I  did  not  turn  in  my  speech- 
writer’s  typewriter  (still  smoking  from  the  ‘nattering  nabobs 
of  negativism’)  in  order  to  don  the  casual  cashmere  of  casuistry. 
On  the  contrary,  I  had  hoped  to  become  more  of  an  essayist 
than  a  columnist  .  .  .  An  essayist  creates  his  own  world,  and 
confronts  reality;  a  columnist  reacts  to  the  real  world,  and 
confronts  absurdity.  (That’s  an  essay-style  sentence,  perfectly 
balanced  and  murky  enough  to  pass  for  wisdom.)  .  .  .” 

*  *  * 

LAST  SEPTEMBER  IN  OKLAHOMA  CITY,  E.  K.  Gaylord 
came  to  welcome  the  American  Association  of  Sunday  and 
Feature  Editors  to  town.  The  convention  was  politely  abuzz, 
anxious  for  a  look  at  the  100-year-old-legendary  figure  in  the 
newspaper  industry.  E.K.  looked  dapper,  immaculately  turned 
out.  Someone  whispered  that  he  wasn’t  wearing  a  hearing  aid. 

Association  president  James  Auer  began  introducing  conven¬ 
tion  chairman  Elwin  Hatfield,  assistant  managing  editor  of  the 
Sunday  Oklahoman  and  Times,  by  saying  “.  .  .  here  is  Elwin 
Hatfield,  who  will  introduce  E.K.  Gaylord.”  With  that  cue  of 
his  name.  E.K.  bounded  to  the  podium,  delivered  his  speech 
firmly  and  suggested  the  editors  brainstorm  changes  in  their 
status  and  staff  organizations  for  the  next  10  year  period.  He 
then  marched  down  the  side  of  the  room  and  out  the  door 
with  a  slight  twinkle  in  his  eyes,  to  the  accompaniment  of  a 
standing  ovation. 

With  aplomb,  Auer  made  another  try  at  introducing  Elwin, 
who  got  up  and  delivered  the  omitted  introduction.  It  was,  all 
in  all,  as  beguiling  a  convention  welcome  as  any  newspaper 
session  is  ever  likely  to  have,  and  a  scene  which  probably  came 
to  mind  of  all  those  editors  when  they  read  of  the  publisher’s 
death  this  past  week  at  age  101. 

*  *  * 

THAT  MOST  FAMOUS  PRESS  ROOM  OF  THEM  ALL  in 
the  Cook  County  Criminal  Courts  building,  Chicago,  as  mil¬ 
lions  have  seen  it  in  “The  Front  Page”,  was  the  scene  of  Jack 
Smith’s  nostalgic  jaunt  back  to  days  of  his  youth.  The  Los 
Angeles  Times  columnist  was  eminently  pleased  with  the  press 
room  re-created  on  the  Universal  lot  for  a  new  movie  version 
of  the  play.  Smith  timed  his  visit  exactly  right;  that  day  they 
were  filming  the  scene  where  Hildy  Johnson  is  secreting  the 
escaped  murderer  in  the  roll  top  desk  while  other  reporters 
pound  on  the  door. 

Jack  Lemmon  plays  Hildy  this  time,  and,  says  Smith,  “In  that 
one  short  scene  he  was  everything  I  tried  to  he  as  a  young  re¬ 
porter.  Fast-talking,  tense,  tricky,  irreverent,  dapper.” 

When  the  rolltop  is  fastened  down,  Lemmon  unlocks  the 
door,  and  other  reporters  storm  in.  “What  the  hell  are  you 
pulling!”  one  shouts  at  Hildy.  “Watch  your  language”,  he 
shouts  back  and  theatrically  sweeps  an  arm  toward  golden- 
hearted  Molly  Malloy  (Carol  Burnett).  Notes  Smith,  “The 
reporters  fall  silent,  awed  by  the  presence  of  a  lady  in  their 
sordid  sanctuary.  Ah,  yes,  we  were  chivalrous  slobs.” 

«  «  » 

GET  THOSE  ID’S — Early  Saturday  afternoon  before  the 
Sunday  staff  of  the  Harrisburg  (Pa.)  Patriot  came  on,  copy 
editor  Robert  Evans  was  working  alone.  The  phone  rang  and 
when  Evans  answered,  the  man  on  the  other  end  demanded, 
“Who  is  thisV'  Evans  gave  his  name.  “Well,”  said  the  satisfied 
caller,  “this  is  an  anonymous  news  tip  .  .  .” 

*  »  * 

WORDGAME — Tom  Baker,  night  editor  of  the  Passaic  Her¬ 
ald-News  in  New  Jersey,  thinks  they’ve  coined  a  new  word  in 
relation  to  a  certain  headline  story  at  least.  For  the  Washington 
story  about  unexplained  silences  in  recordings  from  which  the 
White  House  transcripts  were  prepared,  the  Herald-News  head 
was  “Mystery  of  Watergap  tapes.” 
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For  identification  only 

The  Human  Rights  Commission  of  Rochester,  Minn.,  ruled  that 
the  local  newspaper  is  a  public  accommodation,  as  defined  in  the 
city’s  anti-discrimination  ordinance,  and  therefore  was  in  violation  by 
identifying  women  by  their  married  names  meaning  their  husbands’ 
names  (Page  18). 

We  have  no  doubt  that  ujxjn  appeal  the  courts  will  find  that  a 
newspaper  is  not  a  public  accommodation  which  will  eliminate  the 
decision  on  violation.  Nevertheless,  the  thinking  behind  the  com- 
})laint  brought  by  the  local  chapter  of  the  National  Organization  of 
Women  and  the  reasoning  of  the  commission  in  making  its  decision 
should  be  of  concern  to  all  editors. 

“What’s  in  a  name?”  Will  Shakespeare  asked  and  we  now  ]X)nder. 
The  women’s  lib  group  obviously  disagrees  with  us,  but  isn’t  a 
name  for  identification  purposes  only?  Isn’t  it  the  resjx>nsibility  of  a 
newspaper  to  use  the  name  that  most  completely  identifies  a  person 
to  the  readers? 

More  serious,  however,  is  the  broad  constitutional  issue  ignored  by 
woman’s  lib  and  anti-discrimination  groups  in  this  and  similar  cases. 
The  decision  of  the  Human  Rights  Commission  in  Rochester  places 
that  government  body  and  the  courts  squarely  behind  the  editor’s 
chair  telling  him  or  her  how'  to  edit  the  paper.  If  one  government 
agency  can  tell  an  editor  what  he  must  do  or  not  do,  then  why  not 
other  government  agencies?  That  is  called  prior  censorship. 

We  suggest  that  the  National  Organization  of  Women,  especially  the 
journalists  associated  with  it,  consider  this  seriously.  If  newspaper  edi¬ 
tors  are  allegedly  guilty  of  long-standing  practices  now  believed  by 
some  to  be  discriminatory,  it  would  be  better  to  argue  the  cases  in  the 
city  rooms  and  the  editors’  offices  rather  than  in  the  courts. 

Petty  harassment 

Petty  but  dangerous  harassment  of  newspaper  reporters  continues 
unabated  by  little  people  who  believe  the  law  and  the  new's  is  theirs 
alone  to  interpret  and  hand  out. 

In  Indiana,  an  editor  was  arrested  for  trespassing  after  refusing  to 
leave  a  secret  meeting  of  a  school  board  which  w'as  being  held  in 
spite  of  the  state’s  antisecrecy  law  (Page  18) . 

In  Alabama,  a  sheriff  arrested  two  reporters  while  they  were  inter¬ 
viewing  him  as  part  of  their  investigation  into  alleged  wrong-doing  in 
his  office.  The  sheriff  accused  them  of  being  part  of  a  conspiracy  to 
kill  or  maim  him  (Page  9) . 

These  things  happen  and  will  continue  to  happen,  in  our  opinion, 
because  the  nation’s  editors  ignore  them  as  local  incidents  and  none 
of  their  business.  They  don’t  realize  it  could  happen  to  their  reporters 
next  week. 

Instead  of  silence  there  should  be  a  loud  roar  of  protest  from  the 
nation’s  press  to  every  one  of  these  incidents.  It  would  do  two  things; 
Call  attention  to  the  asinine  conduct  of  the  officials  in  question;  and, 
warn  every  official  locally  that  the  same  blare  of  unfavorable  publicity 
could  also  shine  on  them. 


Charter  Member, 
Audit  Bureau 
of  Circulations 
Member,  American 
Business  Press,  Inc. 


6  mo.  average  net  paid  Dec.  31,  1973 — 25,261 
Renewal  rate — 77,13% 


The  Oldest  Publishers'  and  Advertisers' 
Newspaper  in  America 

With  which  have  been  merged:  The  Journalist 
established  March  22,  1884;  Newspaperdom 
established  March,  1892;  the  Fourth  Estate 
March  I,  1894;  Editor  &  Publisher,  June  29, 
1901;  Advertising,  January  22,  1925. 
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letters 


SHORTAGE  WARNINGS 

The  statement  attributed  to  Philadel¬ 
phia  Inquirer  reporter  Jim  Steele  on  ad¬ 
vance  warning  of  the  energy  crisis  by  the 
oil  industry  (page  11,  E&P  of  May  18)  is 
incredible  for  one  who  by  now  should  have 
learned  something  about  events  leading  up 
to  the  1973-74  energy  shortfall. 

The  passage  I  refer  to  reads  “There’s 
no  question  of  credibility,  he  (Steele) 
said,  adding  that  the  companies  never 
warned  anyone  ahead  of  time  of  the  short¬ 
age.” 

I  could  probably  fill  three  or  four  pages 
of  your  publication  with  one  or  two- 
sentence  statements  from  industry  person¬ 
nel  warning  of  an  impending  crisis  for 
almost  two  decades.  I  will  limit  myself  to 
about  a  half-dozen  just  to  make  my  point 
but  will  offer  others  to  any  interested 
readers  upon  request. 

“Instead  of  going  forward  to  meet  the 
continued  increase  in  demand  and  to 
maintain  adequate  reserves  for  the  fu¬ 
ture,  we  are  not  even  holding  our  own.  We 
are  slipping  backward.” — Walter  S.  Hal- 
lanan,  president  of  Plymouth  Oil  Compa¬ 
ny,  testifying  before  the  House  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce, 
March  20,  1957. 

“Proved  reserves  are  becoming  serious¬ 
ly  inadequate  to  meet  the  increasing  re¬ 
quirements  of  the  future.” — F.  Allen  Cal¬ 
vert,  President  of  the  Independent  Petro¬ 
leum  Association  of  America,  testifying 
before  the  Senate  Finance  Committee  Oc¬ 
tober  19,  1967. 

“  .  .  .  With  demand  and  production 
going  up  and  additions  to  reserves 
maintained  at  the  average  of  the  last  few 
years,  we  reach  the  danger  point  in  about 
two  years  where  we  will  be  consuming 
more  gas  than  we’re  finding.” — Stanley 
Learned,  president  of  Phillips  Petroleum 
Company,  in  a  speech  in  Chicago  March 
11,  1966. 

“I  can  safely  predict  that  between  now 
and  1975  we  will  have  an  energy  crisis  in 
this  country.  Then  the  people  will  say, 
‘The  industry  is  to  blame.  Why  weren’t  we 
told?’  Well,  I’m  telling  them  now.” — 
Michael  T.  Halbouty,  Houston  consulting 
geologist  in  Los  Angeles,  California  1960. 

“The  danger  is  that  today’s  energy 
shortage  could  deteriorate  into  a  real  ener¬ 
gy  crisis  over  the  next  few  years.  But  the 
crisis  need  not  happen — if  the  current 
situation  is  viewed  as  a  signal  for  the 
need  to  adopt  realistic  policies  and  atti¬ 
tudes.” — Frank  N.  Ikard,  president  of  the 
American  Petroleum  Institute,  New  York, 
November  17,  1970. 

“Already  there  are  many  indications 
that  the  energy  crisis  is  not  simply  im¬ 
pending  — it  is  here  now  and  it  must  be 
dealt  with  now.” — Thornton  F.  Brad¬ 
shaw,  president  of  Atlantic-Richfield  Com¬ 
pany  before  the  Senate  Committee  on  In¬ 
terior  and  Insular  Affairs,  April  11,  1972. 

WILLIAM  C.  BAILEY  JR. 
(Bailey  is  director  of  public  affairs,  Mid- 
Continent  Oil  and  Gas  Associaton,  Baton 
Rouge,  La.) 


LIKE  CARTOON 


I  happened  to  catch  your  “Computer  De¬ 
livery”  cartoon  in  the  May  25  issue.  I 
hope  you  don’t  mind  my  sending  back  my 
impression  of  subscriber’s  side  of  it. 

Charles  T.  Eckberg 
(Eckberg  is  circulation  manager  of  the 
Jamestown  (N.Y.)  Post-Journal.) 

*  *  ♦ 

The  Vic  Cantone  cartoon  in  the  May  25 
issue  was  refreshing. 

At  a  time  when  circulation  executives 
are  caught  up  in  the  “total  systems”  fever, 
despite  the  electronic  industry’s  failure  to 
offer  programs  aimed  at  consumer  deliv¬ 
ery,  Vic  Cantone’s  graphic  representation 
of  tomorrow’s  newspaper  carrier  is  not 
only  amusing  but  accurate. 


It  is  the  belief  of  most  circulators  that 
publishers  will  continue  to  rely  upon  young 
people  to  complete  the  final  link  of  pub¬ 
lishing  a  newspaper  for  many  years  and 
that  the  industry  should  continue  its  ef¬ 
fort  to  preserve  a  system  that  has  spelled 
success. 

William  T.  Ortman 

(Ortman  is  general  manager  of  the  Cali¬ 
fornia  Newspaper  Youth  Foundation  Inc.) 
*  *  •*• 

I  thought  the  cartoon  in  the  May  25 
E&P  was  fantastic.  We  have  a  carrier  news¬ 
paper  that  we  put  out  occasionally  and  I 
was  wondering  if  it  would  be  possible  to 
have  your  permission  to  include  it  some¬ 
time. 

Barrie  J.  Hughes 
(Hughes  is  home  delivery  manager  of  the 
Stamford  (Conn.)  Advocate.) 

Editor  note:  Permission  granted. 

*  *  « 

THANKS  TO  E&P 

On  behalf  of  our  officers  and  directors 
of  AIIE,  as  a  director  of  our  Tappan  Zee 
Chapter  I  wish  to  express  their  thanks  and 
appreciation  for  your  editorial  of  April  20. 

My  supply  of  copies  of  the  basic  informa¬ 
tion  data  sheets  is  exhausted  except  for  file 
copies,  after  mailings  to  regions  from  Alas¬ 
ka  and  Maine  to  Florida  and  Texas,  among 
others. 

With  the  enactment  of  the  final  legisla¬ 
tion  into  law  as  signed  May  29  by  Governor 
Wilson,  this  eventual  bill  provides  an  ac¬ 
cess  to  the  “right  to  know”  never  previ¬ 
ously  available  in  New  York  State. 

Hartley  W.  Barclay 

Port  Chester,  N.Y. 
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“The  New  York  Times  lets  me  see  more  of  the  news 
iceberg.  Also,  it  is  a  daily  reference  point  with  which 
world  events  can  be  put  into  perspective.  Both  of  these 
services  are  valuable  to  my  colleagues  and  me  in 
making  both  news  and  editorial  judgments.” 

Orville  E.  Lomoe,  Executive  Editor 
Duluth  Herald  &  News -Tribune 


June  8.  1974 


E*P 

Every  Saturday  since  1 884 


Alabama  sheriffs  charges 
against  reporters  dropped 


Several  hours  out  of  jail  and  looking 
back  at  the  previous  night’s  events.  Bir¬ 
mingham  (Ala.)  News  reporter  John  I. 
Jones  said,  “It  was  a  nightmare,  sprinkled 
with  humor.” 

That,  of  course,  was  looking  at  it  from 
a  little  distance.  At  the  time  of  his  May 
28  arrest,  however,  Jones  said,  “It  wasn’t 
funny  at  all.  For  awhile  my  stomach  was 
grinding  sausage.” 

(An  error  in  transmission  resulted  in 
E&P  reporting  in  the  June  1  issue  that 
the  reporters  were  arrested  on  May  18.) 

Jones  and  fellow  News  reporter  Ron 
Casey  were  the  first  of  seven  persons 
arrested  by  Shelby  County  (Alabama) 
Sheriff  C.  P.  (Red)  Walker  as  part  of 
w’hat  the  Sheriff  said  was  a  conspiracy  to 
kill  or  maim  him. 

Others  arrested  included  Shelby  County 
Probate  Judge  Conrad  Fowler;  County 
Coroner  Billy  Thompson — who  was  oppos¬ 
ing  Walker  in  the  heated  June  4  Dem¬ 
ocratic  runoff  election  for  sheriff;  F.  L. 
Dorough,  Thompson’s  campaign  manager, 
Curtis  Benson  and  William  Parker. 

Month-long  investigation 


polygraph  tests  to  the  seven  defendants 
and  two  of  Walker’s  witnesses.  The  only 
“deceptions”  showed  by  the  tests,  Baxley 
said,  were  on  the  part  of  the  sheriff’s  two 
witnesses. 

On  Monday,  June  3,  Baxley  and  Shelby 
County  District  Attorney  Harold  Walden 
filed  motions  in  Shelby  County  court  to 
drop  the  charges. 

On  the  motion  of  Shelby  County  District 
Attorney  Harold  Walden  and  Assistant 
Alabama  Attorney  General  Ray  Acton, 
Circuit  Judge  Kenneth  Ingram  Monday 
(June  3)  dismissed  charges  against  the 
seven  defendants  accused  by  Sheriff 
Walker. 

Walker  claimed  after  the  arrests  that 
he  held  signed  statements  of  an  $8,000 
offer  to  an  unnamed  individual  “for  my 
death”  and  that  all  those  arrested  were 
present  at  the  place  where  the  offer  was 
made. 

Walker  said  the  meeting  had  taken 
place  several  days  prior  to  the  arrests. 

Those  arrested  registered  total  shock  at 
the  charges,  saying  they  had  no  idea  on 
what  grounds  they  w'ere  based. 


Walker  wins  runoff 

Shelby  County  voters  went  to  the  polls 
June  4  and  re-elected  C.  P.  Walker  as 
their  sheriff.  The  vote  count  was  6,593 
for  Walker  and  6,337  for  his  opponent 
County  Coroner  Billy  Thompson. 


“The  events  in  this  county  today  are 
utterly  unreal,”  said  Judge  Fowler  after 
his  release  from  jail.  “They  have  no  basis 
in  fact.” 

Fowler  has  served  on  President  Nix¬ 
on’s  Advisory  Commission  on  Intergovern¬ 
mental  Relations  and  was  President  of 
the  National  Committee  for  Volunteer  Ac¬ 
tion.  When  he  w’as  President  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Association  of  Counties,  he  helped 
spearhead  efforts  which  eventually  led  to 
the  President’s  revenue  sharing  pro¬ 
grams. 

The  Judge  continued,  “The  man  (Walk¬ 
er)  has  been  (Sheriff)  in  Shelby  County 
15  years  and  during  that  time  it  has  been 
a  haven  for  Jefferson  County  gamblers. 
The  Sheriff  has  been  their  lackey.”  What 
happened  when  the  seven  were  arrested, 
Fowler  said,  “is  an  indication  of  what  can 
happen  when  this  type  of  influence  is  in 
the  county.” 


Gambling  raids 

In  past  years,  Birmingham  News  re- 
(Continued  on  page  15) 


FREEDOM  OF  THE  PRESS  DAY 


At  the  time  of  the  reporters  ar¬ 
rest,  they  were  wrapping  up  a  month¬ 
long  investigation  into  alleged  w’rongdoing 
involving  the  sheriff  of  Shelby  County, 
which  adjoins  Jefferson  County  (Bir¬ 
mingham)  to  the  south. 

Jones  and  Casey  were  arrested  during 
an  interview  with  the  Sheriff.  “We’re 
completely  innocent  of  the  charges,”  a 
stunned  Casey  maintained.  “We  were  in¬ 
terviewing  Walker  when  he  pulled  out  the 
warrants  and  told  us  we  were  under  ar¬ 
rest.” 

“We’d  been  trying  to  reach  the  Sheriff 
for  two  days  about  the  charges,”  Jones 
added,  “just  to  insure  that  we  were  being 
totally  fair  with  the  man.  Then  he  pulled 
out  those  w’arrants  in  the  middle  of  the 
interview.” 

But  the  reporters  didn’t  face  the 
charges  long. 

On  June  1,  Alabama  Attorney  General 
Bill  Baxley  announced.  “There  is  not  a 
shred  of  evidence  to  connect  Judge  Fowler 
or  those  Birmingham  News  reporters  with 
any  wrongdoing.  There  is  not  a  shred  of 
evidence  to  connect  anybody  with  a  con¬ 
spiracy  to  kill  the  Sheriff.” 

The  Attorney  General  reached  his  con¬ 
clusions  that  the  charges  filed  by  Walker 
were  baseless  after  an  intense  four-day 
investigation  into  the  accusations  by  six 
investigators  from  his  office. 

Lie  test  administered 

At  Baxley’s  request,  the  Alabama  De¬ 
partment  of  Public  Safety  administered 


On  this  June  7,  1974,  a  day  dedi¬ 
cated  by  the  Inter  American  Press 
Association  as  “Freedom  of  the  Press 
Day”  throughout  the  hemisphere, 
freedom  is  being  suppressed  overtly 
and  covertly  in  many  countries. 

It  is  not  only  the  right  to  print,  to 
read,  to  speak  that  is  under  attack; 
it  is  all  individual  human  rights.  One 
cannot  exist  without  the  others.  Free¬ 
dom  is  indivisible.  The  opposite  of 
freedom  is  oppression. 

If  freedom  to  print  does  not  exist, 
then  neither  does  freedom  to  read. 
Nor  freedom  to  speak. 

The  people  of  this  hemisphere  must 
be  told,  they  must  be  made  to  realize, 
that  when  freedom  is  denied  to  the 
press  to  report  the  news  and  comment 
upon  it — either  through  government 
edict,  direct  censorship,  or  the  subtle¬ 
ties  of  indirect  or  self-censorship — 
then  it  is  their  freedom  to  learn,  to  be 
informed,  that  is  being  suppressed. 
Their  own  freedom  to  speak  and  ex¬ 
press  an  opinion  publicly  suffers  in 
direct  proportion. 

The  press  of  this  hemisphere — the 
New  World  of  hope  for  our  forefa¬ 
thers  who  cast  off  the  oppression  of 
the  Old  World — should  hold  high  the 
lantern  and  the  torch  of  freedom  for 
its  people.  In  most  places,  unfortu¬ 
nately,  it  is  not. 

There  is  hope,  but  the  price  of  free¬ 


THE  FORTRESS 


dom  is  eternal  vigilance  against  those 
who  would  usurp  it.  Freedom  of  the 
press  belongs  to  the  people.  It  is  the 
cornerstone  of  all  their  freedoms. 
When  they  realize  this,  no  govern¬ 
ment,  authoritarian  or  otherwise,  will 
be  able  to  take  it  away  from  them 
and  the  torch  of  freedom  will  shine 
once  more  throughout  this  hemi¬ 
sphere. 

Robert  U.  Brown 
President  lAPA 


FTC  chairman  will  seek  ban 
on  children’s  tv  premiums 


By  Darrell  Leo 

Despite  a  10-month  old  effort  by  the 
advertising  industry  to  formulate  its  own 
self-regulatory  code,  Federal  Trade  Com¬ 
mission  Chairman  Lewis  A.  Engman  said 


increase  the  likelihood  of  confusion,”  he 
explained. 

Hero  figures 


include,  Abilene,  Texas;  Albuquerque, 
N.M.;  Austin,  Texas;  Dallas,  Texas;  Den¬ 
ver,  Colo.;  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.;  Honolu¬ 
lu;  Indianapolis;  Los  Angeles;  Nashville, 
Tenn. ;  Norfolk,  Va. ;  Oklahoma  City, 
Okla. ;  Phoenix,  Ariz. ;  Portland,  Ore.; 
Roanoke,  Va.;  Seattle,  Wash.;  Shreve¬ 
port,  La.;  Waco,  Texas;  and  West  Palm 
Beach,  Fla. 

According  to  Campbell,  the  development 
of  LARB’s  can  be  effective  in  combating 
bad  advertising,  but  there  are  several 
cautions  to  be  aware  of  when  starting.  He 
said,  “Don’t  let  intense  interest  in  them 


this  week  he  would  seek  to  ban  the  adver¬ 
tising  of  premiums  to  children  on  tele¬ 
vision. 

Making  his  announcement  at  a  luncheon 
of  the  American  Advertising  Federation’s 
annual  convention  in  Washington  D.C., 
Engman  told  an  audience  of  400  adver¬ 
tisers,  agency  executives  and  media  rep¬ 
resentatives  from  across  the  nation  that, 
“Efforts  by  the  advertising  industry  to 
reform  its  own  code  have  not  been  suc¬ 
cessful.” 

The  use  of  premiums — prizes  packed 
with  the  product  and  offered  to  induce 
sales — in  children’s  television  advertising, 
he  said,  “has  no  place  in  American  mar¬ 
keting  and — as  I  read  the  law — is  a  viola¬ 
tion  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
.4ct.” 

Premiums,  a  multi-million  dollar  indus¬ 
try  in  itself,  are  often  used  by  manufac¬ 
turers  in  cereals,  candy  and  other  food 
related  product  sales.  Perhaps  the  most 
familiar  example  of  such  usage  is  Cracker 
Jacks  which  offered  with  its  popcorn  and 
peanut  confection  a  “prize  in  every  pack¬ 
age.” 

Whether  or  not  Engman’s  proposal  to 
ban  such  premium  advertising  will  also 
eliminate  the  usage  of  premiums,  remains 
to  be  seen.  But  it  seems  certain  that  the 
manufacturers  will  have  to  modify  mar¬ 
keting  plans,  if  and  when  the  ban  takes 
effect. 

NARB/NAD  efforts 

While  praising  the  efforts  by  the  Na¬ 
tional  Advertising  Review  Board  and  Na¬ 
tional  Advertising  Division  to  create  a 
children’s  advertising  unit  which  would 
police  the  industry,  Engman  said  it  has 
“yielded  little,  if  anything.” 

“The  code  or  set  of  standards  which  the 
now  machinery  is  intended  to  police  is  the 
same  old  set  of  standards  which  w'as  in 
place  last  August  when  I  expressed  op¬ 
timism  that  the  voluntary  approach  might 
produce  a  consensus,”  he  said. 

Engman  argued,  “The  children’s  televi¬ 
sion  problem  is  real.  And  the  answer  does 
not  lie  in  letting  children  acquire  a  trial- 
and-error  education  in  the  rudiments  of 
cynicism.” 

The  FTC  chairman  said,  “The  child  who 
makes  or  participates  in  a  purchasing  de¬ 
cision  faces  an  already  taxing  and  com¬ 
plex  task.  Even  so  simple  a  decision  as 
the  rational  selection  of  a  breakfast  cere¬ 
al  involves  the  weighing  of  price,  taste, 
nutritional  value,  convenience  and  promo¬ 
tional  devices  designed  to  create  distinc¬ 
tiveness.” 

“The  injection  of  a  premium  offer  can¬ 
not  help  but  multiply  the  difficulties  of 
choice.  When  that  factor  is  irrelevant  to 
the  merits  of  the  product,  it  can  only 
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Commissioner  Engman  also  criticized 
the  use  of  “hero  figures”  in  children’s  tv 
advertising  and  warned  that  its  use  “may 
constitute  an  unfair  practice  within  the 
meaning  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commis¬ 
sion  Act.  Such  hero  figures  include,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Engman,  sports  personalities, 
entertainers  and  even  cartoon  charac¬ 
ters. 

However,  he  said  plans  to  act  on  that 
segment  of  advertising  had  not  yet 
reached  a  specific  point  for  the  FTC.  But 
he  added  that  the  issue  as  well  as  three 
other  children-related  trade  problems  are 
“at  the  top  of  the  commission’s  agenda.” 
That  includes  the  advertising  of  vitamins 
and  over-the-counter  drugs  to  children,  of 
dangerous  toys  or  other  products  haz¬ 
ardous  to  health  and  safety  and  the  fail¬ 
ure  to  provide  audio  as  well  as  video 
disclaimers,  particularly  for  the  benefit  of 
pre-school  children. 

He  concluded  “.  .  .  there  will  be  no 
turning  back  to  the  days  when  children 
were  fair  game  and  there  was  no  bag 
limit  in  tv  land.  The  momentum  of  the 
game,  as  they  say  on  the  tube,  has 
changed.” 

What  advertisers  will  do  about  the  pro¬ 
posed  ban  remains  undecided.  However, 
Howard  H.  Bell,  AAF  president,  respond¬ 
ed  that  if  enforced  advertisers  might  find 
other  avenues  to  advertise  their  products, 
while  the  networks  lose  the  clients.  He 
said  that  such  stringent  action  will  weak¬ 
en  television.  “Broadcast  may  have  to  find 
other  ways  to  support  itself,”  he  added. 

He  also  said,  “I  would  have  hoped  that 
he  (Engman)  would  have  given  more 
time  before  he  jumped  to  the  conclusion 
that  it  (industry  plans  for  a  children’s 
code)  wouldn’t  work.” 

Local  review  boards 

The  AAF  convention  also  examined  an¬ 
other  self-regulatory  system  for  advertis¬ 
ing.  This  time  called  the  Local  Advertis¬ 
ing  Review’  Board  (LARB).  During  one 
session  examining  the  development,  Steve 
Campbell,  vicepresident  of  the  National 
Advertising  Division  of  the  Council  of 
Better  Business  Bureaus,  said,  “There  is 
far  more  false  and  deceptive  advertising 
at  the  local  level,  rather  than  national.” 

To  take  care  of  this  problem,  several 
cities  and/or  states  have  formed  boards 
patterned  after  the  National  Advertising 
Review  Board,  an  autonomous  body  which 
checks  ads  for  truthfulness  of  content, 
approach  and  possible  trouble  areas  as 
well  as  acts  as  a  mediator  for  consumer 
complaints. 

According  to  a  survey  conducted  by  the 
AAF,  there  are  19  LARB’s  either  being 
established  or  already  operational.  They 
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outstrip  the  thoughtful  creation  or  such 
boards.” 

He  also  cited  a  need  to  constantly  moni¬ 
tor  and  review  each  board’s  function, 
greater  need  for  legal  counsel  at  incep¬ 
tion,  inclusion  of  public  membership  on 
the  boards  for  credibility  and  the  increase 
of  public  awareness  of  the  LARB. 

One  of  the  oldest  boards  in  operation  is 
the  Minnesota  Review  Board.  According 
to  Jack  Hansen,  national  sales  manager, 
WCCO-TV,  Minneapolis,  the  Minnesota 
board  is  now  one  year  old.  In  this  time,  it 
has  handled  some  249  complaints  from  the 
Better  Business  Bureau  with  54  dis¬ 
missed,  169  resolved  by  the  advertiser 
through  copy  changes  with  only  6  finally 
reaching  hearing  stature. 

The  Minnesota  board  consisted  of  32 
people,  half  of  which  represented  con¬ 
sumer  interest  groups.  Hansen  said  one  of 
the  main  problems  w’ith  creating  local  re¬ 
view  boards  was  credibility,  which  led  the 
Minnesota  unit  to  include  such  a  high 
percentage  of  consumers.  However,  he 
later  said,  that  this  was  not  enough. 
Media  cooperation — w’hen  an  ad  is  deemed 
deceptive  or  false  or  when  just  trying  to 
get  publicity — is  an  important,  but  often 
difficult  problem. 

Publicity  needed 

Sometimes,  he  said,  it  amounts  to  going 
out  to  lunch  with  a  representative  and 
“coercing  cooperation.”  'To  be  successful, 
review  boards  need  publicity  as  well  he 
said.  And,  he  warned,  there  can  be  some 
difficulty  attaining  serious  coverage.  One 
stumbling  block  may  be  the  closed-door 
procedure  enforced  in  hearings. 

The  FTC’s  opinion  of  LARBs  was 
presented  by  Richard  Lavine,  FTC  direc¬ 
tor  of  regional  offices.  He  said  he  was 
delighted  with  what  review  boards  could 
do  for  the  FTC. 

Lavine  said  a  “viable  local  advertising 
review  board  might  solve  the  problem  of 
false  and  deceptive  ads,”  but  he  added  the 
FTC  cannot  abdicate  its  function. 

“We  might  go  forward  if  the  LARB’s 
standards  of  solving  problems  do  not  solve 
the  problems  in  our  eyes,”  he  said. 

Political  ads 

In  a  panel  on  political  advertising  re¬ 
form,  questions  and  answers  focused  not 
only  on  techniques  used  on  tv  but  the  cost 
of  newspaper  advertising.  According  to 
one  AAF  member,  newspaper  often  double 
rates  for  political  advertising  and  demand 
advance  payment. 

One  of  the  panelists.  Rep.  Thomas  S. 
Foley  of  Washington  said  there  should  be 
an  equalizing  regulation  w’hich  w’ould  be 
(Continued  on  page  68) 
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Portrayal  of  women  in  ads 
defended  by  top  ad  women 

By  Jane  Levere 


Picture  a  woman.  In  her  late  twenties, 
early  thirties.  Wearing  an  apron.  In  one 
hand,  a  shirt,  obviously  a  man’s,  collar 
and  cuffs  soiled.  In  the  other  hand,  a 
bottle  of  bleach. 

What  does  this  picture  imply  to  you? 
Young  women  about  to  do  her  wash?  Ster¬ 
eotypical  American  housewife,  duty-bound 
to  the  drudgery  of  her  husband’s  laundry? 
Nothing  whatsoever? 

Pictures  such  as  this  have  recently 
aroused  the  wrath  of  the  feminist  seg¬ 
ment  of  the  consuming  public.  The  femin¬ 
ists  charge  Madison  Avenue  advertisers 
with  the  creation  of  unrealistic  images  of 
women.  These  images,  according  to  the 
feminists,  hold  women  back  by  reinforcing 
the  chauvinistic  attitudes  of  the  larger 
society. 

In  a  recent  discussion  of  this  issue  with 
the  sLx  winners  of  the  American  Advertis¬ 
ing  Federation’s  1974  Advertising  Women 
of  the  Year  aw’ard,  one  finds  that  Madison 
Avenue  espouses  a  different,  not  totally 
uncritical,  point  of  view.  The  winners 
(Billie  Brown,  vicepresident  and  director 
of  corporate  communications,  Cunningham 
&  WaLsh,  N.Y.;  Janet  B.  Covington,  assis¬ 
tant  program  director,  WMAR-TV,  Balti¬ 
more;  Jacqueline  DaCosta,  vicepresident 
and  director  of  media  information  and 
analysis,  Ted  Bates  &  Co.,  N.Y.;  Elizabeth 
J.  Heighten,  associate  professor.  Telecom¬ 
munications  and  Film  Department,  San 
Diego  State  University,  San  Diego;  Joan 
Lipton,  vicepresident  and  creative  direc¬ 
tor,  McCann  Erickson,  N.Y. ;  Shirley 
Young,  executive  vicepresident  and  direc¬ 
tor  of  research  services  and  marketing. 
Grey  Advertising,  N.Y.;  also  discussed 
their  experiences  and  philosophy  as  pro¬ 
fessionals  in  advertising  and  related 
fields. 

How  do  you  feel  about  feminist  charges 
that  advertisers  are  propagating  chau¬ 
vinistic,  unrealistic  images  of  women? 

Covington  Any  projected  image  is  no 
more  unrealistic  than  any  other — the  pro¬ 
jection  is  like  theater,  and  no  type  is 
actually  the  “next  door’’  type.  Some  ads 
are  prepared  for  a  special  segment  of 
society.  Personally,  I  don’t  feel  any  re¬ 
sentment  toward  “chauvinistic”  adver¬ 
tisers,  perhaps  because  I’m  not  looking  for 
chavinism. 

DaCosta  The  general  buying  public  is 
not  complaining.  It’s  a  small  number  of 
liberationists  who  insist  that  all  women 
hold  their  outlook.  Our  research  has 
proven  that  a  big  part  of  women’s  satis¬ 
faction  comes  from  being  wives  and  moth¬ 
ers.  I  see  no  sense  in  ramming  liberation 
down  their  throats. 

Heighton  I  agree,  in  part,  that  adver¬ 
tisers’  images  are  chauvinistic,  unrealis¬ 
tic,  but  these  people  are  also  becoming 
more  sensitized  to  the  issues.  A  lot  of 
objectionable  things,  were  inadvertent,  an 
expression  of  the  advertisers’  ignorance. 
They  didn’t  know  it  until  it  was  pointed 


out  to  them.  They’re  well  meaning  people. 

Lipton  Advertisers  should  really  try  to 
find  a  persuasive  selling  concept  people 
can  respond  to  if  they  have  the  desire  to 
buy  the  product.  The  industry  should  nev¬ 
er  try  to  irritate  the  people  it  is  appealing 
to.  Who  am  I  to  say  what  is  irritating? 
How  much  can  you  deny  from  people  who 
enjoy  being  at  home,  who  find  satisfaction 
in  washing  clothes?  I  can’t  get  anywhere 
by  limiting  people’s  scope  by  what  I  think. 
You  have  to  get  somewhere  west  of  Ho¬ 
boken  as  often  as  possible. 

Yoking  Successful  marketers  understand 
what  most  women  want.  Frankly,  most 
women  are  not  interested  in  careers  but  in 
affairs  of  the  family  and  home. 

Which  of  these  two  means  works  better 
to  achieve  the  ends  of  advertising,  the 
recreation  of  reality  recommended  by 
feminists,  or  the  creation  of  an  ideal  or 
fantasy  attainable  only  with  the  product? 

Brown  The  advertising  concept  stems 
from  the  product  itself.  You  shouldn’t 
start  with  an  either /or  approach.  You 
work  with  the  practical  approach  that 
works  well  in  the  particular  situation. 

Covington  I  can’t  feel  that  the  re¬ 
creation  of  reality  is  the  singular  purpose 
of  ads.  In  all  honesty,  ads  should  be  some¬ 
where  in  between.  Reality,  cinema  verite, 
is  only  one  means.  It  should  not  be  used  to 
further  the  aims  of  any  group  viewing 
advertising.  Critics  shouldn’t  be  restric¬ 
tive  because  advertisers  need  creative 
options. 

DaCosta  What’s  wrong  with  having  a 
little  fantasy  once  in  a  while?  It’s  fun. 
You  need  a  sense  of  humor. 

Heighton  It’s  difficult  for  ads  to  be 
completely  realistic.  An  ad  is  a  promise  to 
be  decoded  in  a  subjective  way.  It  is  Per¬ 
suasion,  and  it  is  hard  to  say  that  persua¬ 
sion,  by  definition,  can  be  objective.  How¬ 
ever,  there  is  a  need  for  responsibility  in 
ads’  portrayals.  Gossamer  images  sold  to 
me  as  a  consumer  bring  me  no  useful 
information. 

Lipton  I  have  more  respect  for  con¬ 
sumers  than  to  think  that  advertising  will 
lure  them  into  believing  that  they  can 
obtain  something  impossible.  But  I  see 
nothing  wrong  in  a  little  bit  of  romance. 

Young  I  can’t  answer  one  way  or  the 
other.  People  choose  products  to  satisfy 
different  needs.  There  are  concrete  needs 
like  whitening  teeth  better,  finding  a  pair 
of  cheaper  hosiery.  Some  products  are 
bought  for  psychological  needs,  like  cos¬ 
metics,  and  this  is  just  as  real  a  need  as 
the  other.  How  well  the  ad  addresses 
needs  determines  whether  it  will  be  suc¬ 
cessful. 

Is  it  necessary,  as  some  claim,  to  have 
only  women  prepare  ads  for  products 
aimed  at  women,  since  men  have  not  had 
the  women’s  experiences? 

DaCosta  No.  But  what  I  see  happening 
is  women  who  prepare  ads  feeling  they 


have  to  follow  the  men’s  mold  in  writing 
copy.  Instead  the  women  should  bring  in 
their  own  outlook.  There  will  come  a  time 
when  women  wdll  be  independent  enough 
to  write  what  they  believe. 

Heighton  No.  Women’s  libbers  who 
claim  this  is  necessary  are  wrong.  It  is 
just  as  wrong  as  saying  that  women  are 
unable  to  prepare  ads  for  men.  I  prefer  to 
think  of  writers  as  people. 

Young  No.  Writing  is  a  matter  of  em¬ 
pathy,  and  understanding.  I  look  at  writ¬ 
ers  as  performers.  It  is  a  question  of  one’s 
ability  to  understand  people.  You  can’t 
say  that  it  is  impossible  to  communicate 
just  because  you  haven’t  lived  through  the 
same  thing. 

What  changes  have  you  seen  over  the 
years  in  the  images  of  women  projected 
in  ads? 

Covington  Ads  reflect  general  societal 
changes.  We’re  getting  a  broader  cross 
representation  of  women  than  before. 
There’s  a  dignity  for  all  and  a  healthy 
image  projected.  Respect  is  created  at  all 
levels  and  respect  for  the  self  is  en¬ 
hanced.  I  am  personally  more  interested 
in  the  human,  individual  movement  than 
in  the  women’s  segment  of  this  move¬ 
ment  but  the  multi-projection  of  individ¬ 
ual  women  ads  can  give  is  good.  As  more 
women  enter  into  the  marketplace  in  dual 
roles,  they  will  have  more  types  of  ads  to 
choose  from. 

DaCosta  Ads  have  done  a  good  job  in 
giving  women  a  feeling  of  freedom,  in 
having  them  say  what  they  want  to  say, 
in  giving  them  a  chance  to  choose. 

Heighton  We’re  seeing  a  great  portray¬ 
al  of  women  in  more  responsible  roles,  in 
working  situations.  I  hope  we’re  getting 
away  from  the  “dumb  housewife”  syn¬ 
drome. 

Young  There  have  been  changes  as 
women  have  really  had  their  conscious¬ 
ness  of  themselves  as  individuals  raised. 
There  has  been  more  recognition  of  differ¬ 
ent  types  of  people,  e.g.,  the  blue  collar 
worker,  the  forestry  ranger.  I  find  more 
freedom  from  stereotypes  and  more  ap¬ 
peal  to  different  types.  Research  has  been 
most  important  because  with  market  seg¬ 
mentation  you  can  identify  types  of  peo¬ 
ple. 

What  lasting  effects  do  you  think  the 
women’s  movement  will  have  on  the  ad 
industry? 

DaCosta  The  movement  has  done  a  good 
job  of  telling  the  whole  population  that 
women  are  around  and  are  capable  of 
doing  a  good  job. 

Heighton  The  movement  has  given 
women  a  greater  self-respect,  and  the  so¬ 
ciety  as  a  whole  a  new  perception  of  the 
women’s  role.  Children’s  perceptions  will 
change  over  the  generations  if  they  see 
women  portrayed  in  dignified  roles.  The 
movement  also  has  enhanced  employment 
opportunities  for  women,  who  no  longer 
feel  they  need  to  spend  their  lives  behind 
a  typewriter.  Finally,  it  has  made  men 
sharpen  up  and  stay  on  their  toes. 

Young  The  movement  has  had  construc¬ 
tive  effects.  It  has  made  women  realize 
they  strongly  need  to  view  themselves  as 
individuals  as  opposed  to  stereotypes.  It 
has  acted  as  a  discipline  on  the  fringe 
kinds  of  advertisement  with  excesses  of 
(Continued  on  page  67) 
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Ford’s  press  secretary  wants 
some  things  ‘off-the-record’ 


By  Carla  Marie  Rupp 

Paul  Andrew  Miltich,  Vice  President 
Gerald  Ford’s  press  secretary,  said  this 
past  week  in  an  interview  with  E  &  P  in 
Washington  that  he  thinks  a  reporter 
shouldn’t  always  assume  everything  a 
public  official  says  is  on  the  record.  “He 
ought  to  establish  ground  rules  whether 
everything  is  on  the  record,  part  of  it,  or 
whether  it  is  just  background  material. 

“It  shouldn’t  be  assumed  that  every¬ 
thing  an  official  says  can  be  quoted.  Then 
there  is  no  basis  for  a  good,  friendly 
relationship,  and  you  watch  every  single 
word  you  say. 

“The  reporter  should  exercise  a  certain 
amount  of  discretion.  A  good  reporter 
does  this.  He  acts  differently  when  cover¬ 
ing  an  office  on  a  regular  basis  than  one 
on  a  hit-and-run  basis,”  said  Miltich. 

Between  10  and  15  reporters  are  “regu¬ 
lars”  on  the  Vice  President’s  beat,  he 
said.  About  50  may  attend  a  Ford  press 
conference. 

“There  have  been  times  I  feel  a  report¬ 
er  wasn’t  fair.  But  you  just  chalk  it  up. 
.4nd  that  has  mostly  been  when  you  didn’t 
intend  to  be  quoted  and  I’m  sure  the  re¬ 
porter  recognized  this  and  quoted  anyway 
something  said  in  conversation,”  he  said. 
“This  is  unfair.” 

Press  background 

The  55-year-old  Miltich  is  not  what 
you’d  call  a  public  relations  flack  for  the 
second  highest  office,  but  projects  his 
background  as  a  working  newsman  when 
speaking  of  the  press. 

As  a  Mesabi  (Va.)  Daily  News  carrier 
boy,  Miltich  saved  a  nest  egg  for  college. 
Literature  and  languages  were  his  strong 
points  at  the  University  of  Minnesota, 
where  he  received  a  bachelor’s  degree  in 
education  in  1941. 

Once  in  awhile,  Miltich  has  been  known 
to  correct  a  reporter’s  faulty  grammatical 
construction  or  spot  a  dangling  participle. 
This  ability  dates  back  to  when  he  spent  a 
year  teaching  English  at  Breck  School  for 
Boys,  St.  Paul,  Minnesota. 

.4fter  a  four-year  stint  in  the  U.S.  Ar¬ 
my — enlisting  as  a  private  in  1942  and 
being  released  as  a  corporal  in  1946  after 
service  in  Europe — Miltich  took  his  first 
real  crack  at  journalism,  after  teaching 
briefly  at  South  Intermediate  School  in 
Sagina,  Mich.,  and  being  acting  deputy 
county  commissioner  of  schools. 

Miltich  went  to  work  as  a  reporter  at 
the  Saginaw  News,  staying  12  years  cov¬ 
ering  all  beats  and  winding  up  as  assistant 
city  editor.  His  chance  at  national  politi¬ 
cal  reporting  came  in  1957  when  he  was 
named  Washington  correspondent  for  the 
Booth  Newspapers  of  Michigan.  The  Sagi¬ 
naw  News  is  one  of  eight  in  the  group. 

For  about  10  years,  Miltich  mingled 
with  his  fellow  political  reporters  in 
Washington,  filing  his  copy,  mainly  on  the 
Michigan  delegation  in  the  House  and 


Senate.  One  person  noticing  his  work  was 
Jerry  Ford. 

“My  stories  were  political  reportage,  in¬ 
terpretive  and  analytical,”  said  Miltich.  “I 
think  I  succeeded  in  keeping  Michigan 
people  informed  on  the  happenings  in 
Washington,  with  an  emphasis  on  the 
Michigan  angle  from  1958  to  1966.” 

Every  two  years,  Miltich  traveled 
throughout  Michigan,  talking  with  po¬ 
litical  candidates  and  their  opponents, 
doing  “man  on  the  street”  interviews  and 
getting  the  mood  of  the  people.  He  even¬ 
tually  wound  up  in  Lansing  at  the  Booth 
bureau  to  do  a  wrapup  series  on  the  elec¬ 
tion. 

Handling  prr!>!< 

He  says  he  understands  how  a  reporter 
operates  and  feels  his  empathy  for  the 
press  has  carried  over  to  Ford’s  basically 
good  relationship  with  reporters  around 
him.  Miltich  may  occasionally  give  Ford 
some  advice  on  handling  the  press,  but 
said  that  for  the  most  part,  “He  has  a 
good  instinct  for  maintaining  a  good  rela¬ 
tionship  with  the  press.  Generally  he  likes 
people,  and  this  extends  to  the  press.” 

It  was  in  January,  1966,  before  becom¬ 
ing  Ford’s  press  aide,  that  Miltich  ran  for 
the  elective  post  of  member  of  the  Stand¬ 
ing  Committee  of  Correspondents  of  the 
House  and  Senate  Press  Galleries.  He  led 
a  field  of  five  in  the  balloting.  In  his 
second  year  as  a  committee  member,  Mil¬ 
tich  would  have  been  chairman. 

Miltich  must  have  been  well-liked  by  his 
peers.  And  Ford  noticed  this.  He  tapped 
Miltich  for  the  press  position  in  his  office, 
and  Miltich  resigned  from  the  standing 
press  committee  and  his  newspaper  career 
to  take  on  the  new  assignment  on  the 
minority  leader’s  staff. 

Travels  increase 

The  most  hectic,  yet  rewarding,  part  of 
Miltich’s  job  is  the  traveling.  As  a  report¬ 
er,  he  didn’t  get  much  beyond  Michigan 
or  Washington.  But  in  being  attached  to 
Ford,  Miltich  was  a  member  of  the  Con¬ 
gressional  group  which  visited  China  in 
mid-1972.  He  loved  the  visits  to  Shanghai, 
Peking  and  Hong  Kong. 

Then  with  Ford  being  named  Spiro  Ag- 
new’s  successor,  Miltich  moved  over  to  the 
old  Executive  Office  Building  to  Room  281, 
just  down  the  hall  from  the  guarded  door 
of  the  Vice  President,  who  is  in  a  spot 
directly  above  President  Nixon’s  office. 

With  that  move,  the  travels  increased 
dramatically.  “I’ve  been  in  30  states  since 
December,”  Miltich  said  in  an  excited  tone 
of  voice.  He  goes  on  all  of  Ford’s  trips 
now.  Before,  he  said  he  hardly  traveled  at 
all.  He  recalled  a  trip  not  long  ago  to 
Madrid,  Spain,  accompanying  Ford  to  the 
funeral  of  a  government  official. 

Before  the  Ford  plane  jets  to  a  city, 
advance  press  men  have  already  been 
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there  several  days  to  do  ground  work,  said 
Miltich.  They  work  with  the  local  sponsors 
of  the  event  at  which  Ford  is  to  speak  and 
help  handle  publicity.  Security  personnel 
also  check  things  out. 

Office  encounter 

Miltich  puts  in  long  hours.  He  is  gener¬ 
ally  in  his  office  at  8  a.m.,  said  his  assis¬ 
tant  Patsy  Kelly.  Our  interview  was  to 
begin  at  5:30  p.m.  “I  hope  you  can  do  it  in 
15  minutes,”  Miltich  had  said  earlier  in 
the  day,  June  3,  on  the  telephone.  “I’m 
very  busy.”  It  turned  out  to  be  a  longer 
interview. 

After  a  guard  checked  my  I.D.  at  the 
almost  forbidding  old  structure  next  door 
to  the  White  House,  I  went  up  the  spiral 
steps  to  the  second  floor  and  down  the 
hall.  “You’ll  have  to  wait.  I’ve  got  a 
speech  to  get  out.”  Miltich  said,  after  I 
got  to  his  office.  He  said  after  our  conver¬ 
sation  began  that  he  was  to  be  picked  up 
at  his  Silver  Spring,  Md.,  home  at  8:30 
p.m.  for  a  10  p.m.  jet  hop  to  New  York, 
where  Ford  was  to  address  apparel  manu¬ 
facturers  the  following  day. 

So  I  sat  for  awhile  on  the  green  cordu¬ 
roy  sofa  and  looked  at  his  Golden 
Typewriter  Award.  An  old  model 
typewriter  was  sprayed  gold,  and  a  plaque 
beside  it  said  the  award  was  presented  to 
Miltich  “for  devoted  years  of  distin¬ 
guished  and  professional  service  in  media 
and  constituent  communications  for  Jerry 
Ford,  and  for  noteworthy  ability  to  guide 
and  humor  the  staff  of  Insight,  Inc.” 
Signed,  December  7,  1973,  with  the  quote, 
“May  you  never  strike  a  wrong  key.”  I 
also  noticed  a  smiling  Miltich  sandwiched 
between  Nixon  and  Ford,  both  with  bak¬ 
er’s  hats  on  their  heads,  in  a  framed 
photo.  And  copies  of  Time,  Newsweek  and 
Business  Week  were  neatly  stacked. 

“What  is  Insight?”  I  asked.  It’s  the 
advertising  agency  in  Grand  Rapids, 
Mich.,  which  handled  Ford  in  1970  and 
1972,  said  Miltich. 

Predictions 

“If  Ford  were  to  be  President,  what 
would  your  policy  on  presidential  news 
conferences  be?”  I  asked  Miltich,  who 
said,  “I  believe  in  frequent  press  confer¬ 
ences,”  hinting  more  were  needed  than  the 
President  has  been  granting.  His  views 
{Continued  on  page  66) 
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N.C.  daily  lets  readers 
write  Sunday  editorials 

By  Philly  Murtha 


On  March  17,  the  Winston-Salem 
(N.C.)  Sunday  Journal-Sentinel  decided 
to  create  a  more  distinctive  competitive 
newspaper.  An  idea  formed  between  pub¬ 
lisher  and  editors:  “Let’s  do  away  with 
editorials  and  open  the  page  up  to  read¬ 
ers.” 

The  concept  jelled.  Now,  the  Sunday 
edition  has  two  pages  devoted  to  a  feature 
“Readers  Write”  which  according  to  its 
editor,  Jerry  Adams,  “provides  a  forum 
for  a  controlled  kind  of  free-for-all,”  An¬ 
other  name  for  the  section  according  to 
publisher  Charles  W.  Crowder:  “two-way 
communication  in  print.” 

Readers  Write  was  conceived  to  achieve 
a  broader  base  among  readers.  It  was  also 
a  by-product  of  a  division  in  editorial 
responsibilities  between  the  morning  Win¬ 
ston-Salem  Journal  and  the  afternoon 
Twin  City  Sentinel.  Each  of  these  papers’ 
editorial  page  sections  function  with  dif¬ 
ferent  staffs. 


Jobs  \ri‘ n  Viinl  <K'C'l  I'l'I'IOWL  'Lifv'  thfrlmihnl 

i:incvno\: 

Ai'f  (ompiilers 
,  i.l  and  itie  ' 

(umpaliblfi'  --  i. 


New  format 

In  the  first  explanation  of  the  new’  edi¬ 
torial  page  format,  Crowder  told  readers: 
“Twice  a  day,  six  days  a  week,  the  view’s 
of  our  editorial  staffs  are  exposed  to  our 
readers.  What  we  propose  to  do  in  the 
Sunday  paper  is  give  the  readers  an  op¬ 
portunity  through  Readers  Write  to  ex¬ 
press  his  or  her  viewpoint. 

“But  it  will  be  done  w’ithin  a  format 
and  forum  that  goes  beyond  a  letter.  Each 
Sunday  a  single  subject  w’ill  be  treated. 
Differing  viewpoints  w’ill  be  sought  and 
presented.  Today’s  (March  17)  first  effort 
deals  with  Hanes  Mall.” 

The  philosophy  at  inception  was:  Read¬ 
ers  Write  will  not  attempt  to  please  or 
appease.  It  w’ill  strive  to  present  a  divers¬ 
ity  of  opinion.  It  w’ill  not  espouse  any 
cause. 

The  very  first  feature  included  two 
pages  of  provocative  commentaries  on  a 
local  issue.  There  was  a  further  introduc¬ 
tory  plea  from  Readers  Write  editor 
Adams.  He  began  his  plea:  “These  pages 
belong  to  you.”  Continuing,  Adams  point¬ 
ed  out  that  the  newspaper  intends  to  stay 
out  of  the  w’ay  in  discussion  as  much  as 
possible.  Editing  will  be  done  for  gram¬ 
mar,  style,  syntax,  how’ever  content  w’ill 
not  be  altered. 

He  added,  “Preference  will  be  given  to 
those  contributions  that  persuasively  ar¬ 
gue  their  respective  points  and  are  most 
thoroughly  documented.  Personal  experi¬ 
ence  is  usually  the  best  documentation, 
but  we  will  help  by  making  whatever  re¬ 
search  w’e  have  done  available  to  you. 

“Ask  us  for  help.  The  idea  is  to  break 
dow’n  the  barriers  that  have  prevented 
readers’  view’s  from  being  expressed,  that 
have  perpetuated  the  presumption  that 
editorial  w’riters  have  something  to  say 
simply  because  they  control  the  forum.” 

Writers  solicited 

Adams  noted  contributions  would  be  so- 


Reader  editorial  page 

licited,  to  discuss  an  issue  as  completely  as 
possible.  The  issues  ahead  w’ere  listed  in  a 
small  column  under  the  heading:  What’s 
Coming.  And  the  request  was  for  1,000 
word  essays.  The  articles  w’ere  to  be  pure¬ 
ly  opinion.  Articles  were  to  be  done 
free. 

Perhaps,  one  of  the  most  significant 
ideas  Adams  brought  up  in  the  beginning, 
is  an  idea  he  still  feels  needs  to  be  dealt 
with  today:  “The  success  of  such  an  ex¬ 
periment  depends  on  whether  a  communi¬ 
ty  of  readers  is  w’illing  to  get  up  on  its 
hind  legs  and  make  its  disparate  views 
know’n.” 

After  three  months  of  w’ell-written, 
mostly  solicited  view’s,  Adams  feels  that 
the  base  still  needs  to  be  broadened.  He 
said  there  is  a  need  for  “common  man’s 
eloquence.”  Maybe,  so  far,  he  suggests, 
the  features  have  been  “too  polite,”  but  he 
contends  that  the  community  has  been  less 
participatory  than  he  had  hoped. 

The  issues  covered  in  the  three  months, 
have  been  w’ide  in  scope  and  they  have 
been  done  in  the  most  part  by  articulate 
people.  But  Adams  believes  that  a 
desperate  need  is  there  to  make  the  pages 
dramatic-exciting  rather  than  merely  in¬ 
formative.  “We  have  to  get  to  the  inartic¬ 
ulate  sector  of  society,  and  w’e  must  dis¬ 
cuss  topics  like  welfare  distribution,  hous¬ 
ing.”  Adams  said  there  is  an  obligation  to 
the  community  to  make  the  feature  more 
lively. 

Up  till  recently,  the  issues  have  been 
eloquent  discourses  “around  an  issue,” 
rather  than  hitting  a  subject  dead-center, 
Adams  said. 
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The  issues,  viewpoints  that  have  al¬ 
ready  appeared  include:  zoning — how  do 
W’e  live  next  door  to  progress?;  sales  tax — 
is  it  regressive?;  women’s  jobs — are  they 
available  ? ;  amnesty — cross-viewpoints ; 

medical  care;  occupation  education;  race 
relations. 

Adams  states  that  readers  that  com¬ 
ment  about  the  feature  are  from  specific 
segments  of  society.  For  example,  when 
the  issue  involved  medical  questions,  doc¬ 
tors  w’rote  letters  to  refute  or  augment 
the  Readers  View’  page.  Architectural 
consultants  wrote  in  following  the  issue 
on  zoning.  Some  of  these  letters  are  print¬ 
ed  in  a  column,  “Postscript”  each  week. 

Focusing  on  the  hard  narrow  things,  is 
the  essence  of  w’hat  Adams  feels  to  be 
most  relevant.  Of  course  the  operation 
w’as  started  with  little  background.  It  was 
a  new  ground  for  the  newspaper.  He  said 
certain  aspects  of  Readers  Write  are 
changing,  and  growing. 

“We’ve  had  all  the  pitfalls  of  unprofes¬ 
sional  writers.  But  now’  it’s  scheduled  far 
enough  in  advance  so  that  w’e  can  take  one 
essay  and  show’  it  to  tw’o  other  w’riters 
before  all  three  essays  appear.  This 
makes  the  focus  much  sharper.” 

He  said  that,  the  race  relations,  women’s 
jobs,  and  one  on  “What  a  Newspaper  is 
about,”  were  perhaps  most  rewarding  is¬ 
sues,  and  got  the  most  reaction  from  the 
non-participatory  sector. 

Newspaper  feature 

“Even  members  of  our  new’s  staff  com¬ 
mented  that  they  found  something  new  in 
the  feature  on  newspapers,”  Adams 
added. 

In  this  particular  section,  contributors 
included  William  Gormley,  a  doctoral  can¬ 
didate  in  political  science  and  a  former 
reporter  for  the  Raleigh  (N.C.)  News 
and  Observer.  News  editor  Jo  Daw’son  of 
the  Twin  City  Sentinel  and  Joe  Doster, 
managing  editor  of  the  Winston-Salem 
Journal  also  authored  articles. 

Gormley  considered  the  subject  “power 
of  the  press”  stating  that  its  role  in 
shaping  public  policy  is  greatly  exagger¬ 
ated.  He  also  considered  the  influences  of 
investigative  journalism.  To  illustrate  his 
points,  Gormley  cited  local  North  Carolina 
newspapers’  impact  on  politics  and  public 
policy. 

Another  article  reported  the  many  im¬ 
plications,  complaints  trust  factors  in¬ 
volved  in  the  new’spaper-reader  relation¬ 
ship.  Adams  also  wrote  a  piece  about  the 
“not-average”  reporter;  concluding  there 
is  no  such  thing  as  an  objective  new’spa- 
per  reader  or  reporter.  Another  story  de¬ 
tailed  how  a  front-page  is  made-up  by  the 
time  and  news  elements. 

One  of  the  troublesome  points  in  the 
Readers  Write,  Adams  explains  is  that 
very  few’  readers  respond  w’ith  essays  on 
their  own.  Generally,  Adams  has  had  to 
solicit,  and  generally  he  has  selected 
knowledgeable  persons  related  to  the  spe¬ 
cific  issue  of  the  week. 

An  example  of  this  narrow  sampling  in 
writers  and  issues:  one  week  the  subject 
medical  care  w’as  discussed  in  the  section 
by  tw’o  physicians.  Another  area  covered 
in  the  w’eekly  feature  sales  tax  and  how’ 

{Contmued  on  page  66) 
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Plea-bargaining  process  can  leave  rape  targets  twice  a  victim 
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LOOK  THAT  WAS— This 


was  the  original  look 

of  the  Louisville  Times  for  April  It.  Redesi9ns  wff  I  wnweioioi 

to  be  presented  at  last  week's  seminar  were 

submitted  from  this  page,  by  art  and  graphic  -  - 

directors  across  the  country. 

The  Loidsville  Times  caught  its  readers’  eyes  in  a  new  way  last  week.  The 
daily  sponsored  a  two-day  seminar  for  26  editors,  art  directors  and  news¬ 
paper  designers  around  the  country  to  find  a  new  design  for  its  front  page. 

Prior  to  the  seminar,  the  Times  sent  a  copy  of  the  original  April  11  Page 
One  to  art  directors  and  designers.  The  Times  asked  them  to  redesign  the 
page  and  bring  new  ideas  to  the  seminar. 

The  winning  design  by  Paul  Back  art  and  design  director  for  Long  Island’s 
\’ewsday  was  published  as  page  one  of  the  June  1  issue. 

With  its  redesign,  the  Times  also  ran  a  coupon  to  find  out  readers’  reaction 
to  the  format  change.  Questions  asked  in  the  coupon  included:  1)  do  you  like 
it  better,  as  well,  or  the  same;  2)  is  it  easier  to  read;  3)  are  stories  easier 
to  find;  4)  should  the  Louisville  Times  try  more  experimentation. 

Through  June  4,  149  readers  had  responded.  Results  showed  68.4  per  cent 
liked  the  design  better  than  the  old  one.  64.7  per  cent  believed  the  stories 
were  easier  to  find  and 'over  half  said  the  stories  were  easier  to  read.  Almost 
three-fourths,  72.4  per  cent  of  the  readers  wanted  to  see  more  experimentation. 


THE  NEW  FACE — On  the  right  is  the  design 
submitted  by  Paul  Back  Newsday's  art  and  de¬ 
sign  director  of  the  April  I  I  Louisville  Times  front 
page.  Module  unity  and  bold-face  lead-in  heads 
create  an  artistic  map  to  the  page's  news.  White 
space  is  used  effortlessly  and  effectively  blocks 
off  stories  and  large  photos.  On  the  left  is  how 
the  winning  design  was  published  as  page  one  of 
the  actual  June  I  Louisville  Times.  Key  words  and 
photos  work  together  to  create  a  modern  news 
concept. 
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Plea  bargaining  can  doubly  punish  rape  victims 


Robtft  Doherty  Ir 


BOOK  APPEAL — Robert  Doherty,  International 
Museum  of  Photography,  used  grey  type  with 
quiet  front  page. 


MAGAZINE  APPROACH— A  design  of  the 
April  1 1  Times  that  was  selected  as  a  runner- 
up  to  Back's  concept. 


FEATURE  FRONT— The  April  II  Times  rede¬ 
sign  by  Max  McCrohon,  the  Chicago  Tribune, 
displays  lots  of  visuals. 


Charges  dismissed 

{Continued  from  page  9) 


ports  have  covered  gambling  and  liquor 
raids  conducted  by  state  officers  in  Shelby 
County.  While  Walker  has  been  Sheriff, 
one  particularly  notorious  gambling  estab¬ 
lishment  has  been  raided  and  closed  by 
state  agents  four  times.  The  Sheriff  was 
not  along  on  any  of  those  raids  in  his 
county.  In  fact,  the  News  said,  several 
state  officers  making  the  raids  “apparent¬ 
ly  went  to  some  pains  to  keep  the  Sheriff 
in  the  dark.” 

The  investigation  of  the  Sheriff’s  office — 
which  led  up  to  the  May  28  arrests — ^had 
carried  Birmingham  News  reporters  from 
Las  Vegas  gambling  casinos,  where  they 
recovered  $2,000  in  worthless  checks  bear¬ 
ing  the  Sheriff’s  signature,  to  meetings 
with  ex -convicts  who  told  stories  of : 

Ex-convicis  tell  story 

— Gambling  and  liquor  parties  with  the 
sheriff  and  convicted  gamblers. 

— Supplies  used  at  the  parties  being 
charged  to  the  county. 

— Confiscated  liquor  being  served  at  the 
sheriff’s  parties. 

— An  inmate  digging  a  lake  for  the 
Sheriff. 

— Inmates  furnishing  labor  for  the  con¬ 
struction  of  a  home  for  the  Sheriff. 

— Confiscated  items  that  had  been  taken 
in  burglaries — television  sets  and  a  movie 
projector — being  used  for  the  Sheriff’s 
personal  use. 

— Use  of  drugs  by  inmates. 

One  former  jail  inmate  told  the  News 
reports  that  the  Shelby  Jail  “is  the  easiest 
place  to  get  drugs  I’ve  ever  seen.  I  stayed 
high  as  much  as  I  wanted  to.  I  couldn’t 
believe  how  easy  it  was  to  get  drugs.” 
Another  ex-inmate  said  trustees  would 
take  confiscated  drugs  from  the  jail’s 
property  room  and  sell  or  give  them  to 
prisoners. 

Ironically,  the  results  of  the  News’  long 
probe  were  published  in  the  same  editions 
that  carried  details  of  the  reporters’  ar¬ 
rests. 

All  the  information  came  from  in¬ 
formants  who  claimed  either  to  have  par¬ 
ticipated  in  or  witnessed  the  events.  All 
the  informants  asked  that  their  names  not 
be  released  for  fear  of  reprisals.  How¬ 
ever,  their  testimony  is  on  tapes  which 
are  in  the  Birmingham  News  offices. 

Reporters  meet  Sheriff 

It  was  with  these  charges  that  Casey 
and  Jones  approached  Walker  Tuesday, 
May  28.  They  called  that  morning  for  an 
appointment  and  the  Sheriff  suggested 
they  meet  at  3  p.m.  at  a  restaurant  in 
.Alabaster,  a  Shelby  County  town. 

At  3:20  p.m.,  the  Sheriff  arrived,  sur¬ 
veyed  the  dining  room  and  asked  if  they 
could  move  to  a  more  secluded  section  of 
the  restaurant  where  they  would  not  be 
overhead. 

The  reporters  presented  the  charges. 
Walker  called  them  “lies,”  and  then  pulled 
out  two  warrants,  charging  the  reporters 
with  conspiring  to  murder  or  maim  him. 

He  escorted  the  pair  to  the  front  of  the 
restaurant  where  two  deputies  were  wait- 


John  I.  Jones 

ing  to  frisk  them  and  take  them  to  the 
Shelby  County  Jail. 

Between  then  and  6  p.m.,  the  other  five 
men  were  arrested.  After  being  finger¬ 
printed  and  detained  several  hours,  the 
reporters  and  others  were  released  on  $1,- 
000  bond. 

During  the  next  two  days.  Walker  was 
quoted  in  every  medium,  claiming  he  had 
tapes  and  signed  statements  of  a  meeting 
where  the  alleged  conspiracy  was  con¬ 
ceived. 

In  the  face  of  these  daily  allegations, 
Casey  and  Jones  requested  the  lie-detector 
tests. 

Thursday,  May  30,  they  went  to  the 
.Attorney  General’s  office  in  Montgomery 
and  then  were  escorted  to  the  Department 
of  Public  Safety  where  they  met  Cpl. 
John  Cloud,  State  Polygraph  Examiner. 

They  were  tested  in  a  tiny,  antiseptic 
concrete  block  cubicle,  furnished  only  with 
a  chair  for  Cloud  and  a  chair  for  the 
person  being  tested  and  the  polygraph 
machine. 

Casey  went  first. 

“I  want  you  to  understand  that  you 
won’t  be  asked  anything  on  the  test  that 
you  haven’t  been  asked  beforehand,  Casey 
said  Cloud  told  him. 

With  that,  Casey  explained  to  Cloud  the 
investigation  that  he  and  Jones  had  been 
working  on.  From  that  information.  Cloud 
formulated  the  polygraph  test. 

After  more  than  an  hour  of  relating 
details  to  Cloud,  the  actual  testing  took 
about  two  and  a  half  minutes. 

The  two  most  crucial  questions  asked 
Casey:  Have  you  ever  taken  part  in  a 
meeting  where  the  assassination  of  Sheriff 
Walker  was  discussed?  Have  you  ever 
conspired  to  kill  Sheriff  Walker? 

The  same  routine  was  followed  with 
Jones,  four  of  the  others  charged  in  the 
alleged  conspiracy  and  the  Sheriff’s  two 
witnesses. 

Then  Attorney  General  Baxley,  after 
his  office’s  probe,  declared,  “I  personally 
reviewed  every  bit  of  the  evidence.  It  is 
the  unanimous  opinion  of  the  investiga¬ 
tors  of  my  office — and  my  own  opinion — 
after  examining  the  evidence  that  the 
inescapable  conclusion  is  that  these  people 
are  innocent  of  this  charge.  The  evidence 
conclusively  shows  there  was  no  con¬ 
spiracy  to  murder  the  Sheriff.” 

Editorially,  the  News  attacked  the 
Sheriff’s  action. 

In  a  May  30  editorial,  the  News  called 
the  episode  “one  of  the  strangest,  most 


Ron  Casey 

bizarre  official  acts  of  any  elected  official 
in  Alabama’s  history  .  .  . 

“It  is  cause  for  astonishment  that  an 
elected  official,  particularly  a  law  enforce¬ 
ment  official,  would  think  that  he  could 
solve  a  political  predicament  by  trumping 
up  charges  against  people  he  might  want 
to  wish  away.  Surely  the  people  he  hoped 
to  influence — the  voters — will  see  through 
the  heavy-handed  misuse  of  his  office  that 
Walker  was  committing  .  . . 

“How  Walker  thought  he  might  gain 
politically  from  the  arrests  is  beyond  com¬ 
prehension.  If  Walker’s  political  fortunes 
were  in  doubt  before  the  arrests,  they 
should  be  even  more  uncertain  now. 

“Surely  the  voters  of  Shelby  County 
will  recognize  Walker’s  tactics  for  what 
they  were — a  vindictive  abuse  of  official 
powers. 

“When  this  episode  is  concluded,  it  will 
be  surprising  if  Walker  doesn’t  prove 
himself  to  be  his  own  worst  political  ene¬ 
my  by  having  displayed  such  erratic  and 
irresponsible  behavior.” 

• 

Village  Voice  merges 
with  New  York  magazine 

The  companies  that  publish  New  York 
Magazine  and  the  Village  Voice  an¬ 
nounced  that  they  have  merged. 

Both  publications  will  continue  to  be 
published  separately,  with  separate  staffs, 
offices  and  editorial  policies.  Each  will  be 
an  autononous  subsidiary  of  New  York 
Magazine  Company,  Inc. 

The  merger  was  accomplished  by  an 
exchange  of  New  York  Magazine  Compa¬ 
ny  stock  plus  cash  for  the  stock  of  Taurus 
Communications,  Inc.,  parent  company  of 
The  Village  Voice. 

The  shareholders  of  Taurus,  which 
owns  80  percent  of  the  stock  of  the  Vil¬ 
lage  Voice  Company,  received  600,000 
newly  issued  shares  of  New  York  Maga¬ 
zine  Company  common  stock,  which  consti¬ 
tutes  approximately  one-third  of  the  stock 
of  the  company  outstanding  after  the 
merger,  and  $800,000  in  cash.  In  addition. 
New  York  Magazine  Company,  Inc.  has 
assumed  approximately  $2.5  million  in 
debt  owed  by  Taurus. 

Taurus  Communications,  71.24  percent 
of  which  is  owned  by  Carter  Burden  and 
28.76  percent  by  Bartle  Bull,  purchased  80 
percent  of  Village  Voice  stock  in  1970 
from  Daniel  Wolf  and  Ed  Fancher. 
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Fiji  Isls^uds  0ftch  dfly  Group  plans  October 


debut  for  Fiji  p.m. 


with  world’s  first  daily 


Starting  this  October,  the  Fiji  Islands 
will  be  getting  its  second  daily  newspa¬ 
per,  published  by  a  new  group  called  the 
Newspapers  of  Fiji  Limited. 

Philip  Harkness,  director,  announced 
the  group  Avould  publish  the  Fiji  Sun  as 
an  afternoon  tabloid,  ending  the  Fiji 
Times’  105  year  reign  as  the  only  national 
daily  newspaper. 

According  to  Harkness  who  made  the 
announcement  May  28,  plans  for  the  first 
edition  have  been  set  for  October,  al¬ 
though,  “this  depends  on  shipment  of  our 
new  four-unit  oifset  press  from  Austral¬ 
ia”  Assets  of  the  new  newspaper  are  now 
estimated  at  $300,000. 

Aw  Sian,  publisher  of  the  Tiger  Stan¬ 
dard,  a  Hong  Kong  daily  newspaper  will 
be  chairman  of  the  company.  The  43-year- 
old  woman  is  also  a  former  chairman  of 
the  International  Press  Institute  and  cur¬ 
rently  serves  on  the  IPI  board. 

Raymond  Burr,  tv  actor  and  star  of  the 
series  “Ironside”,  is  also  on  the  board  of 
directors.  Harkness  is  the  third  member  of 
the  group.  He  is  former  deputy  managing 
director  of  the  Independent  Newspapers 
group  of  New  Zealand. 

Together,  the  three  people  own  70  per¬ 
cent  of  the  company’s  stock.  Two  others 
Gordon  Chesterman  and  Paul  Magoffin 
own  five  percent. 

According  to  Harkness  the  remaining 
25  percent  of  the  company  will  be  offered 
utilizing  a  Comstock  190  and  a  Comstock  to  the  public  of  Fiji. 

191,  and  the  company  also  has  a  CRT  _ 

unit,  manufactured  in  Australia.  But 

there  is  a  problem  with  spare  parts  for  Associated  Press  which  supplies  them  with 
the  equipment.  If  something  goes  wrong,  news  items  hooked  onto  the  Reuters  serv- 
we  have  to  have  them  airfreighted.  Natu-  ice.  In  addition,  it  gets  a  photo  service 
rally,  this  means  a  delay  in  time.  So  I  from  UPI  in  Honolulu.  Yee  said  they  are 

guess  you’d  have  to  say  that  most  of  our  currently  exploring  other  news  service 

problems  in  newspaper  production  is  in  sources. 

providing  backup  should  something  fail.  The  local  news  gathering  staff  ranges 

from  17  to  20  reporters  and  subeditors. 

Reduced  page  size  “We  have  a  great  group  here,  mostly 

Yee  feels  that  they  have  been  fortunate  young  people,”  Yee  said.  “Some  of  these 
so  far,  and  that  they  have  always  been  people  feed  the  news  that  they  get  into 

able  to  “find  something”  when  there  has  AAP,  Radio  Australia,  the  New  Zealand 

been  an  emergency.  “We’ve  reduced  the  Press  Association,  etc.  We  also  have 
size  of  our  paper,  and  if  worst  comes  to  rewrites  that  we  get  from  the  German 
worst,  we  could  use  our  commercial  News  Service  and  some  of  the  United 

flatbed  presses  that  we  use  in  our  com-  Kingdom  features.  And,  of  course,  we  buy 

mercial  printing  department,’  and  still  cartoon  strips  as  well.” 

continue  to  produce  the  paper.  So  we  shall  What  makes  news  in  Fiji? 

always  publish.”  The  same  that  would  make  news  in  anj 

Despite  Yee’s  concern  about  isolation  small  community  that  is  opening  itself  up 

the  Fiji  Times  comes  out  with  a  paper  that  to  development  and  tourism.  New  hotels 

contains  a  w'orld-roundup,  local  news,  at-  going  up,  delivery  problems  of  frozer 

tachment  to  royalty,  and  a  strong  follow-  foods,  a  school  graduation,  sports  competi- 

ing  of’  any  activity  that  touches  upon  tion,  a  local  fire,  a  change  in  air  routes 

Fijian  economic  life.  from  one  island  to  another. 

size  paper  is  16  pages,  Altachment  to  royalty 

although  36  pages  during  the  week  is 

common.  On  Saturday,  the  issue  could  hit  As  for  the  non-Fijian  events,  there  is  i 
28  or  32  pages,  depending  upon  the  sup-  strong  attachment  to  the  British  Roya 

plement.  There  is  no  Sunday  paper,  al-  Family,  considering  the  Fiji  Islands  is  ai 

though  with  the  increase  in  activity  and  independent  nation  in  the  British  Com 

the  influx  of  Australian  Sunday  newspa-  monwealth.  Prince  Charles  going  scubi 

pers,  management  has  been  thinking  diving  would  make  the  front  page,  and  £ 

about  the  possibility  of  putting  out  a  Sun-  visit  by  one  of  the  Royal  family  to  th< 

day  editon.  area  could  call  for  a  special  promotion. 

As  for  its  international  coverage,  the  Other  events  of  interest  include  an] 
Fiji  Times  subscribes  to  the  Australian  (Continued  on  page  18) 


By  Howard  H.  Fogel 


They  put  the  Fiji  Times  to  bed  early 
each  day  so  that  it  can  become  the  “first 
newspaper  published  in  the  world  every 
day.”  Printed  in  Suva,  the  capital  of  the 
Fiji  Islands,  the  new’spaper  headquarters 
is  just  west  of  the  International  Dateline 
where  the  new  day  begins  each  morning. 

The  six-day-a-week,  105-year  old  news¬ 
paper  is  one  of  a  group  owned  by  Wilkie 
Pacific  Ltd.,  recently  purchased  from  R. 
W.  Robson  of  Pacific  Publications  Pty. 
Ltd.  of  Australia.  Included  in  the  group 
are  the  Fiji  Times  with  a  circulation  of 
20,000 ;  the  monthly  Fiji  Sport  which 
ranges  between  12,000  and  15,000;  a  teen¬ 
age  newspaper  utilizing  mostly  photos  and 
magazine  type  of  news;  and  two  newspa¬ 
pers  printed  in  the  vernacular  Hindi  and 
Fijian. 

The  English-language  Fiji  Times,  how¬ 
ever,  is  the  kingpin  of  the  group.  English 
is  the  common  language  of  the  native 
Fijians,  the  majority  Hindu  Indians,  and 
the  Caucasians  made  up  of  New  Zealand¬ 
ers,  Englishmen,  Australians  and  Ameri¬ 
cans. 

Subscription  role 

Subscription  plays  a  major  role  in 
the  Fiji  Times  circulation,  according  to 
Lionel  D.  S.  Yee,  manager.  The  paper  is 
put  to  bed  about  11:30  p.m.,  and  shortly 
after  midnight,  the  first  bundles  are 
trucked  around  the  main  island  to  the 
smaller  towns,  especially  hitting  the  great 
number  of  hotels  which  make  Fiji  such  a 
tourist  attraction. 

In  Suva,  the  capital,  the  delivery  sys¬ 
tem  takes  the  newspapers  right  into  the 
homes  of  the  subscribers  around  6  a.m. 
Street  and  news  agents  sales  receive  their 
copies  about  the  same  time.  All  deliveries 
that  go  to  other  than  the  main  island  have 
to  be  airfreighted. 

Overseas  distribution  goes  to  sub¬ 
scribers,  mostly  businesses  with  interests 
in  the  islands.  They  are  wrapped  and 
mostly  airmailed,  although  there  are  some 
weekly  sea  mail  bundles  as  w'ell. 

The  Times,  according  to  Yee,  suffers 
from  a  problem  not  necessarily  felt  in 
other  editorial  rooms.  “Our  special  prob¬ 
lems,”  he  stated,  “would  be  just  like  all 
those  problems  which  originate  from 
being  isolated.  The  other  problem  would 
be  that  we  are  relatively  small.” 

Typical  example  of  what  he  meant  is 
newsprint.  “We  don’t  make  newsprint  on 
this  island,”  he  said.  “If  there’s  a  short¬ 
age — then  being  small  consumers  com¬ 
pared  to  the  world  at  large — we’ll  have 
great  difficulty.”  Fighting  for  its  share 
becomes  a  major  problem.  But  if  it  doesn’t 
get  its  share,  the  Fiji  Islands  could  very 
well  be  without  a  newspaper. 

Isolation  is  also  felt  in  terms  of  spare 
parts.  “We  have  a  variety  of  equipment,” 
Yee  continued.  “American  mostly.  We 
have  four  presses,  and  they  can  print  32 
pages  offset  on  one  run.  Cold  type  is  used. 
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FUI  TOURIST  An/kCKED 


ISYOUR  PHOTO-TYPESETTER 
SWAMPING  YOUR  ENGRAVER? 


That  phototypesetting  equipment  is  ' 
great.  High  speed.  Big  volume.  But 
how  do  you  keep  pace  with  the 
output?  Run  overtime?  Keep  ex¬ 
panding  your  metal  engraving  facil¬ 
ities?  That’s  not  the  answer. 

But  the  Merigraph”  plastic 
plate  system  is. 

Why? 

First,  because  our  Merigraph 
pattern  plate  can  save  you  money. 
Right  now.  Money  that  would  other¬ 
wise  go  for  costly  metal,  acid,  and 
overtime.  And  later  when  you’re  ready 
to  drop  hot  metal  altogether, 
Merigraph  direct  plates  may  save  you 
even  more  money. 

In  addition,  you’ll  be  gaining 
valuable  experience  in  the  new 
technology.  And  we  mean  expe¬ 
rience  ...  not  experimentation. 

Because  Merigraph  works.  It’s 
installed  and  operating  in  many  news¬ 
papers  throughout  the  U.S.  and 
Canada.  Several  papers  began  with 
Merigraph  pattern  plates,  and  then 
made  the  simple  switch  to  Merigraph 
direct  plates. 

Most  important,  you’ll  maintain 
high  quality  printing.  Q 
Merigraph  direct  print-  /(yK  1^1 
ing  and  pattern 
plates  produce  print  v! 


quality  at  least  equal  to  that  produced 
by  hot  metal.  Type  is  clean  and  sharp. 
Blacks  are  black.  Halftone  contrast  is 
good.  You  won’t  find  a  higher  quality 
plastic  plate  for  your  direct  or  pattern 
plate  needs. 

If  you’re  beginning  to  swamp 


your  engraver,  begin  today  to  take  full 
advantage  of  that  modem  phototype¬ 
setting  equipment.  Go  Merigraph. 

Call  or  write  today.  Hercules  Incor¬ 
porated,  Organics  Department,  910 
Market  Street,  Wilmington,  Delaware 
19899.  Telephone:  (302)  656-9811. 


MERIGRAPHSYSTEM 


Rittern  plates  today. 

Direct  printing  plates  when  youVe  ready. 


Wilmington  Delaware  19899 


Indiana  editor  pleads  innocent 
after  being  arrested  at  meeting 


By  Larry  Shores 


Bill  Ormsby,  editor  of  the  Gas  City 
(Ind.)  Reporter,  who  was  arrested  Tues¬ 
day  (May  28)  night  after  refusing  to 
leave  a  secret  meeting  of  the  Missis- 
sinewa  School  Board,  pleaded  not  guilty  to 
a  trespassing  charge  Wednesday  in  Gas 
City  Court. 

Ormsby  refused  to  leave  the  meeting,  he 
said,  because  incoming  board  members 
were  allowed  to  be  present.  “I  feel  they’re 
just  as  much  members  of  the  public  as  I 
am,”  he  said. 

Police  Capt.  Ralph  Morris  arrested 
Ormsby  after  Mississinewa  School  Supt. 
Paul  McPherson  telephoned  police  at  the 
request  of  the  board.  Ormsby,  a  former 
police  reporter  for  the  Mancie  Star,  was 
later  released  on  his  own  recognizance. 

Ormsby  was  arraigned  before  Judge 
Robert  McClure,  a  former  board  member 
who  “used  to  tangle  with”  Ormsby  over 
the  closed  meeting  issue. 

McClure  said  he  would  not  disqualify 
himself  from  the  trial,  but  Ormsby  said 
he  would  ask  for  a  new  judge. 

Trial  date  was  made  for  July  24.  No 
bond  was  set. 

Ormsby,  in  refusing  to  leave  the  meet¬ 
ing,  told  the  board,  “the  public  should  be 
informed.”  He  said  he  would  stay  unless 
the  incoming  board  members  also  were 
asked  to  leave. 

School  board  president  Russell  Baskett 
said  Wednesday  that  the  two  incoming 
board  members  take  office  July  1.  He  said 
they  were  allowed  to  attend  the  meeting 
because  topics  of  discussion  would  still  be 
under  consideration  after  they  join  the 
board  in  July. 

Dr.  Baskett  said  the  board  discussed 
“confidential  matters”  relating  to  the  ne¬ 
gotiations  now  underway  between  the  sys¬ 
tem’s  teachers  and  the  school  board’s  ne¬ 
gotiating  team.  He  said  the  school  board 
needed  to  discuss  general  matters  of  poli¬ 
cy  with  its  negotiators. 

Richard  Cardwell,  general  counsel  for 
the  Hoosier  State  Press  Association,  said 


he  was  contacted  by  Ormsby  Wednesday 
morning  and  that  it  is  possible  he  might 
represent  the  editor  in  his  case  concerning 
the  school  board. 

“To  my  knowledge,  this  is  the  first  time 
a  newspaperman  has  been  arrested  in  In¬ 
diana  for  refusing  to  leave  a  meeting.” 
Cardwell  said.  He  said  he  could  not  recall 
such  an  arrest  in  his  16  years  on  the  job. 

Cardwell  said  he  is  not  prepared  to  say 
whether  the  school  board  was  right  or 


The  Rochester  (Minn.)  Post-Bulletin 
has  been  found  in  violation  of  the  city’s 
anti-discrimination  ordinance  because  of 
the  newspaper’s  printed  use  of  married 
women’s  names. 

The  Rochester  Human  Rights  Commis¬ 
sion  ruled  that  the  newspaper  was  in  vio¬ 
lation  of  the  ordinance  after  a  commission 
investigating  team  ruled  that  the  Post- 
Bulletin  is  a  public  accommodation  as 
defined  in  the  city  ordinance. 

The  commission  said  the  newspaper’s 
practice  of  identifying  married  women  by 
their  husband’s  given  name  constitutes 
discrimination  based  on  sex. 

The  commission  report  was  forwarded 
to  the  Minnesota  Human  Rights  Commis¬ 
sion  for  action  because  the  local  commis¬ 
sion  has  no  enforcement  powers. 

The  complaint  was  brought  by  the  local 
chapter  of  the  National  Organization  of 
Women  (NOW). 

Charles  Withers,  editor  of  the  Post- 
Bulletin,  said  he  was  disappointed  with 
the  ruling  because  he  does  not  believe  a 
newspaper  is  a  public  accommodation.  He 
said  the  First  Amendment  to  the  consti¬ 
tution  protects  newspapers  from  having 


] 

wrong  in  its  decision  to  close  the  meeting 
to  Ormsby  and  have  him  arrested.  | 

He  indicated  that  if  the  school  board  ; 

was  conducting  public  business  than  it  I 

would  have  been  wrong  to  exclude  Ormsby  i 

or  any  other  citizen.  | 

Cardwell  said  the  state’s  antisecrecy  act  ; 

does  not  define  what  are  matters  for  dis-  ; 

cussion  in  a  closed  meeting  of  a  govern¬ 
mental  board  or  council. 

“My  position  has  always  been,  if  we  , 

don’t  know  what  are  matters  for  private 
discussion  by  a  board,  then  how  can  we  J 

decide  who  can  or  cannot  attend  a  meet-  1 

ing,”  he  added.  ' 

Cardwell  said  if  the  Mississinewa  board 
was  discussing  a  course  of  action  on  how  ■ 

much  money  to  allow  the  teachers  in  bar¬ 
gaining  table  discussions,  then  it  could  be 
a  violation  of  the  antisecrecy  law. 


any  government  agency  dictate  how  the 
news  can  be  printed  and  said  he  will  pro¬ 
test  the  ruling  through  the  coui’ts,  if  nec¬ 
essary. 


Harrisburg  hikes 

The  Harrisburg  (Pa.)  Patriot  and  the 
Evening  Neics,  raided  per  copy  price  from 
10  to  15  cents  effective  June  3  and  booster 
the  home  delivery  price  for  each  paper  to 
75  cents  a  week. 


Fiji  Times 

(Continued  from  page  16) 


news  about  copper  anywhere  around  the 
world,  as  copper  is  a  major  Fijian  indus¬ 
try.  A  change  upwards  in  air  rates  would 
make  the  front  page  because  Fiji  is  so 
dependent  upon  the  tourist  trade.  The  Fiji 
Times  also  has  an  800-word  world  round¬ 
up  that  catches  the  major  events.  Most 
of  this,  however,  has  been  used  to  develop 
the  Watergate  story. 

Are  there  ever  any  special  promotions? 

The  promotions  are  based  on  the  type  of 
ad  support  which  could  be  generated.  For 
example,  the  opening  of  a  major  skyscrap¬ 
er  block,  or  holding  of  the  Trade  Promo¬ 
tion  Council,  or  an  inter-South  Pacific 
event.  “If  we  had  a  steady  stream  of 
advertisers  along  that  subject  line,”  Yee 
said,  “we  would  provide  the  total  content 
for  that.” 

How  does  Yee  see  the  future  for  the 
Fiji  Times  and  its  associated  publica¬ 
tions? 

He  is  highly  optimistic.  “Fiji  is  at  the 
beginning  of  its  growth  period,”  he  point¬ 
ed  out  about  the  relatively  new  nation. 
“We  have  the  staff  and  the  expertise.  I 
think  the  future  will  lie  good  for  both  Fiji 
and  the  Fiji  Times.” 


Liberate  Your  IBM 


Interface  your  IBM  1130  with  up  to  32  term¬ 
inals  simultaneously  -  CRTs,  Teletypes,  IBM 
Selectrics,  Keyboards,  Counters,  Photo- 
composing  Machines  with  Logigraphic. 

See  our  system  at  the  ANPA  . . . 

Look  for  the  “LI /ON” 
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'''xW  good  reasons 
why^good  papers  have 
already  chosen  the  LETTERFLEX 
Dry  Development  System 


dry  development 
no  plumbing 


reduced 
equipment  cost 


a  clean  environment 


•T /S M  ■\  WWKWnV. 


a  proven  system 


improved 
tonal  range 
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I 


KXiMtKSS 


'incinnati 


XfMCS  .^ClNlON 


simple 

operation 


vi.urn: 


full  service  support 


up  to  90  plates 
per  hour 


minimum  maintenance 


finer  highlight  dots 


Now  you  can  enjoy  all  the  advantages  of  LETTERFLEX  relief  printing  plates  and 
a  revolutionary  new  processing  system  as  well. 

The  LETTERFLEX  Dry  Development  System  removesthe  non-image  polymer 
from  the  plate  automatically  with  an  air  knife.  No  liquid  washing  or  rinsing. 

It  provides  all  the  advantages  listed  above . . .  and  more.  No  wonder  LETTER¬ 
FLEX  Dry  Development  is  the  biggest  thing  to  hit  the  newspaper  industry  since 
the  LETTERFLEX  relief  plate.  Contact  us  for  a  demonstration. 

LETTERFLEX  SYSTEMS,  W.R.  GRACE  &  CO.,  Columbia,  Md.  21044,  (301)531-5711 

ANo  (UTS-  yotA  iHBiAresr  ficiURBs. 

0RACE  LETTERFLEX®  ...  makes  letterpress  make  sense. 


Adding  sixth  day 


E.K.  Gaylord, 
101-year-old 
publisher,  die 


The  Boca  Raton  (Fla.)  News,  a  Knight 
newspaper  since  September  1969,  will  add 
a  Monday  edition  beginning  July  1.  The 
paper,  which  began  as  a  weekly  in  1955 
when  the  city  had  a  population  of  2,872, 
has  been  publishing  on  a  five-day  sched¬ 
ule,  Tuesday  through  Friday  and  Sunday. 
Heavy  emphasis  on  local  news  is  planned 
for  the  Monday  edition,  general  manager 
Clarence  Sallee  said.  Boca  Raton’s  popula¬ 
tion  now  exceeds  50,000.  A  free  distribu¬ 
tion  tabloid,  the  Monday  Paper,  has  been 
filling  the  Monday  gap. 


The  dean  of  the  nation’s  newspaper 
publishers  and  editors,  Edward  King  Gay¬ 
lord  of  Oklahoma  City,  died  late  Thurs¬ 
day  evening.  May  30,  at  his  home  after 
))utting  in  his  usual  day  of  work  at  the 
Oklahoma  Publishing  Company  offices.  He 
was  101  years  old.  One  of  his  appoint¬ 
ments  during  the  last  day  was  presenting 
scholarships  to  children  of  employees,  a 
reflection  of  life-long  concern  with  educa¬ 
tion. 

Services  for  the  newspaperman  whose 
career  stretch  from  the  days  when  Okla¬ 
homa  was  a  frontier  territory  to  the  space 
age  and  electronic  journalism  were  held 
June  3  in  the  Hardeman  Auditorium  of 
Oklahoma  Christian  College. 

Gaylord  bought  his  first  newspaper,  the 
Colorado  Sjmngs  Telegraph,  with  his 
brother  Lewis  while  he  was  a  college  stu¬ 
dent,  studying  law  at  night  and  also  work¬ 
ing  as  an  ad  salesman  and  editorial  writ¬ 
er.  At  the  time  of  his  death,  Gaylord  was 
president  of  the  Oklahoma  Publishing 
Company  and  editor  and  publisher  of  the 
Daily  Oklahoman  and  Oklahoma  City 
Times.  He  headed  the  publishing  company 
for  70  years.  His  holdings  included  tele¬ 
vision  and  radio  stations  in  seven  cities 
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Great  Lakes  Paper  (CE)  . 

Great  No.  Nekoosa  (NYSE)  . . . 

Harris  Corp.  (NYSE)  . 

Inmont  (NYSE)  . 

International  Paper  (NYSE)  . 

Itek  Corp  (NYSE)  . 

Kimberly  Clark  (NYSE)  . 

Log  Etronics  (OTC)  . 

MacMillan.  Bloedel  (CE)  . 

Milgo  Electronics  (AMEX)  . . 

Millmaster  Onyx  (AMEX)  . 

Minnesota  Min.  &  Mfg.  (NYSE) . 

Richardson  (NYSE)  . . 

Rockwell  Inti.  (NYSE)  . . 

Singer  (NYSE)  . 

Southland  Paper  (OTC)  . 

Southwest  Forest  Ind.  (NYSE)  . 

Sun  Chemical  (NYSE)  . 

Wheelabrator-Frye  (NYSE)  . 

White  Consolidated  (NYSE)  . 

Wood  Industries  (AMEX)  . 
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The  late  editor  and  publisher  E.  K.  Gay¬ 
lord  (left)  is  shown  at  last  year's  Okla¬ 
homa  City  civic  banquet  honoring  his 
l(X)th  birthday  as  he  accepted  a  silver 
dollar  minted  in  1873,  the  year  of  his 
birth.  Rhea  Howard,  editor  and  publisher 
of  the  Wichita  Falls  (Tex.)  Record-News 
and  Times,  presented  the  memento  to 
Gaylord. 

and  the  Mistletoe  Express  Service,  formed 
in  1931  to  help  get  his  newspapers  moved 
to  outlying  parts  of  the  state  and  in¬ 
creasingly  important  with  decline  of  rail 
services. 

Tributes  from  national  and  state  lead¬ 
ers  and  newspaper  associates  and  business 
men  flowed  into  Oklahoma  City  and  in¬ 
cluded  President  Nixon’s  statement  that 
Gaylord  “was  a  rugged,  enduring  pioneer 
whose  memory  w'ill  live  in  the  annals  of 
.\merican  journalism.’’ 

For  many  years,  his  son,  Edward  Lewis 
Gaylord,  has  been  in  charge  of  the  busi¬ 
ness  side  of  the  newspapers,  the  subsidi¬ 
aries  and  divisions  of  the  company.  He  is 
executive  vicepresident.  More  recently  the 
elder  Gaylor  spent  most  of  his  time  with 
editorial  conferences,  the  company  retire¬ 
ment  fund  and  as  a  member  of  the  execu¬ 
tive  committee  of  Southland  Paper  Mills. 
Gaylord  built  the  employee  pension  fund 
from  a  few  thousand  dollars  in  1959  to 
$13  million  in  1973. 

Gaylord’s  wife,  Inez  Kinney  Gaylord 
died  in  January  of  this  year.  They  were 
married  in  1914,  having  met  in  1911  when 
she  came  to  Oklahoma  City  on  a  visit  as  a 
YWC.\  official. 

Survivors,  in  addition  to  his  son,  Ed¬ 
ward,  are  two  daughters,  Edith  Gaylord 
Harper  and  Mrs.  Ralph  Neely,  all  of  Ok¬ 
lahoma  City;  nine  grandchildren  and  a 
great-granddaughter. 


ADVERTISEMENT 

ABITIBI 

ANNOUNCEMENT 


W,  O.  Twaits 

Abitibi  Paper  Company  Ltd. 
announces  the  election  of 
W.  O.  Twaits,  C.C.,  to  the 
Board  of  Directors. 

Mr.  Twaits  recently  retired  as 
Chairman  of  Imperial  Oil 
Limited.  He  is  a  director  and 
Vice-President  of  The  Royal 
Bank  of  Canada  and  is  active 
in  many  community,  provincial 
and  national  organizations. 


Baldwin  to  head 
ad  bureau’s  L.A.  office 

F.  G.  Baldwin  has  been  named  a  vice- 
president  of  the  Newspaper  Advertising 
Bureau,  Inc.  and  will  manage  its  Los  An¬ 
geles  office,  according  to  Jack  Kauffman, 
Bureau  president.  He  succeeds  Howard 
M.  Keefe  who  has  resigned. 


was  separated 
screen  en 
the  Beifcey  Graphic  Master 
in  31  mhnites... 
inchning  mashing! 

HowiengwonUitiiave 

tahenyou? 


The  quality  of  every  Berkey  Graphic  Master  separation  speaks 
for  itself.  This  page  is  typical.  The  unique  Graphic  Master  is 
priced  far  below  other  systems.  Can  literally  pay  for  itself  in  six 
to  nine  months.  Easy  operation  (both  direct  and  indirect)  and 
repeatable  results  are  guaranteed.  Any  Berkey  Graphic  Master 
dealer  will  be  glad  to  prove  it  to  you.  Or.  write  us  for  details. 


TECHNICAL  DATA 

COLOR  SEPARATIONS  MADE  ON  BERKEY  GRAPHIC  MASTER 
USING  DIRECT  SCREEN  METHOD 

PLATES  EXPOSED  ON  BERKEY  ASCOR  VACUUM  PRINTER 
BERKEY  ASCOR  REGISTER  SYSTEMS  USED  THROUGHOUT 
LITHO  BY  KORDET  COLOR  OCEANSIDE  N  Y  ON  A 
MILLER  TP  79  PRINTING  SYSTEM 
PHOTOGRAPHS  BY  SWEDOWSKY 

REPRESENTED  BY  STOGO  &  BERNSTEIN  NEW  YORK 
CUSTOM  COLOR  FILM  PROCESSING  BY  BERKEY  K  •  L  NEW  YORK  25-15  50th  Street.  Woodside.  N  Y  11377 

1011  Chestnut  St  .  Burbank.  Calif  91502 
Toronto.  Canada;  Thetford.  England 
Agencies  throughout  the  world 


‘Sunshine  Law’ 
is  defeated 
in  Pennsylvania 


When  an  executive  of  a  I 
daily  that  badeiven  upon  | 
the  wraparound  Plates*  but  i 
still  wanted  to  casb'in  || 

on  cold-tswe  savbies  ••• 
complained  about  the  TOO  i| 
thousand  Dahleren  price  |l 
to  convert  bis  press  to  I 

direct  Utbomwhy,  another  || 


Legislation  to  ban  executive  sessions 
and  to  open  all  meetings  of  school  boards 
and  local  governing  bodies,  passed  by  the 
Pennsylvania  House  of  Representatives  by 
a  vote  of  185  to  4,  has  been  “killed”  by  the 
chairman  of  the  Senate  State  Government 
Committee. 

Sen.  Thomas  M.  Nolan,  (D- Allegheny), 
said  “I  see  no  sense  in  putting  it  out.  It’s 
not  necessary.  I  don’t  see  any  government 
being  able  to  operate  under  a  Sunshine 
Law.” 

(The  term  “Sunshine  Law”  stems  from 
Florida’s  right-to-know  and  open  meeting 
law) . 

Asked  by  a  reporter  why  government 
agencies  could  not  operate  openly,  the  leg¬ 
islator  said:  “Just  because  they  can’t. 
There’s  too  much  interference  from  the 
small  groups  of  people  that  continually 
attend  the  meetings.  A  majority  usually 
do  not.” 

Nolan  contended  the  proposed  law  is 
being  demanded  by  the  news  media  and 
not  the  general  public.  “It  was  a  newspa¬ 
perman  who  introduced  it,”  he  said,  refer¬ 
ring  to  Rep.  James  Knepper,  (R- 


executive  summed  It  UP 
**lleats  seven  million. 
Minimum.** 


essary  because  “any  local  government 
that  wants  to  open  up  its  meetings  can  do 
so  without  legislation.” 

Rep.  Marvin  Miller,  (R-Lancaster), 
managing  editor  of  the  weekly  Qnar- 


A  publisher  can  get  a  new  offset  press  to  handle  a 
medium  circulation  daily’s  production  for  a  short  of  high 
seven  figures.  Of  course,  he’ll  have  to  build  the 
equivalent  of  a  sub-division  or  a  shopping  center  to 
put  the  new  press  in. 

Or  he  can  convert  to  direct  lithography,  keep  his 
rotary  press  for  another  25  years,  enjoy  the  benefits 
of  cold-type,  and  get  printing  quality  equal  to,  or 
superior  to  offset.  It  depends  on  his  crew.  To  see  what 
a  good  press  crew  can  do  with  direct  lithography,  write 
Bob  King  (address  below)  or  call  him,  toll  free,  at 
800-527-4684,  from  any  place  except  New  York  He’ll 
send  you  sample  subscriptions. 


Donates  his 


prize 

Fort  Worth  Star-Telegram  contributing 
editor  Jon  McConal  has  presented  his 
$100  prize  that  he  won  for  a  story  on 
diabetes  research  in  Dallas,  to  the  project 
about  which  he  wrote.  McConal  was  the 
winner  of  the  Anson  Jones  Medical  Writ¬ 
ing  Award  for  the  best  single  medical 
story  in  Texas  in  a  major  newspaper  in 
1973.  The  story  was  on  research  being 
done  at  the  Veteran’s  Administration 


Conference  papers  j 

American  Newspaper  Publishers  Asso-  ^ 

ciation  Foundation  has  published  a  book  ( 

containing  the  original  16  papers  < 

prepared  for  the  Education  for  Newspa-  ) 

per  Journalists  in  the  Seventies  and  Be-  ■ 

yond.  The  349-page  book  is  available  at  ! 

the  price  of  $8.00  per  copy  from  the  1 

ANPA  Foundation,  P.O.  Box  17407,  Dul-  ( 

les  International  Airport,  Washington,  j 

D.C.  20041. 
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Hotline  set: 
erase  sexism 
from  media 

By  Mashinka  Good 

A  group  of  newswomen  in 
New  York  and  Washington 
are  enthusiastically  planning 
a  conference  to  draw  up 
guidelines  for  erasing  sex¬ 
ism  from  the  media. 

These  will  deal  wdth  the 
treatment  of  women  in 
print,  on  the  air  and  in  the 
office. 

The  conference  is  to  begin 
a  coalition  or  network  of  fe¬ 
male  journalists  across 
America  as  a  hotline  re¬ 
garding  issues  relevant  to 
women,  especially  those  in 
media. 

One  of  the  major  issues  to 
be  discussed  in  the  yvork- 
shops  is  how  to  get  news  rel¬ 
evant  to  women  covered 
more  often,  more  seriously, 
more  fully,  and  placed  more 
prominently. 

Many  of  the  guidelines 
would  deal  with  language 
and  its  use,  or  abuse,  re¬ 
garding  women. 

A  chief  goal  would  be 
pressing  for  use  of  the  term 
“Ms.”  rather  than  “Miss”  or 
“Mrs.”  to  eliminate  defining 
a  woman  chiefly  by  her  at¬ 
tachment  to  a  man  and  chil¬ 
dren. 

Women  have  at  least  as 
much  right  to  be  termed 
“Ms.”  as  Black  Muslim  play¬ 
wright  Le  Roi  Jones  has  to 
be  referred  to  as  “Imamu 
Baraka”  or  basketball  player 
Lew  Alcindor  does  to  be 
called  “Kareem  Abdul- 
Jabbar,”  the  journalists 
maintain. 

The  workshops  would  also 
delineate  at  what  age  a  fe¬ 
male  should  be  referred  to  as 
“woman”  instead  of  “girl.” 
Even  middle-aged-and-up 
women  are  often  termed 
girls  by  the  press.  But  even 
a  teenaged  male  is  rarely 
called  “boy,”  but  instead, 
called  “youth.” 


Employment  in  the  male- 
dominated  field  w'ill  also  be  a 
major  area  of  discussion, 
namely  on  how  to  fully  open 
the  entire  field  of  journalism 
to  women,  including  policy¬ 
making,  foreign  investiga¬ 
tive,  fast-action  positions. 

The  women  will  be  shown 
how  to  do  in-house  studies  of 
their  papers,  culling  samples 
of  sexism,  and  presenting 
them  to  editors  to  drive 
home  their  points.  Hopeful¬ 
ly,  such  confrontations  will 
be  avoidable,  especially  after 
the  attendees  examine  vari¬ 
ous  tactics  of  lobbying  for 
improvements. 

But  advice  on  how  to  draw 
up  and  file  a  sex  discrimina¬ 
tion  suit,  if  all  else  fails, 
will  also  be  offered.  Another 
last-ditch  measure  is  estab¬ 
lishing  a  fired-fund  for  jour¬ 
nalists  chastized  for  stand¬ 
ing  up  for  their  beliefs. 

The  planners  have  re¬ 
ceived  several  letters  from  j 
across  the  United  States  ' 
from  other  newswomen  who 
say  they  are  eager  to  end 
their  feeling  of  isolation  in 
dealing  with  these  various 
problems. 

The  conference  call  came 
at  the  recent  MORE  journal¬ 
ism  counter-convention  in 
New  York.  It  was  an  out¬ 
growth  of  MORE’s  “Women 
in  the  News  and  the  News¬ 
room”  panel  which  sparked 
more  enthusiasm  than  most 
of  the  discussions. 

Several  of  the  participants 
continued  the  session  and  de¬ 
cided  they  and  their  female 
colleagues  badly  need  their 
own  forum.  It  is  to  be  held 
just  before  or  just  after  the 
MORE  event  next  spring. 

Newswomen  interested  in 
the  conference  are  asked  to 
send  their  suggestions  to  Dr. 
Donna  Allen,  Media  Report 
to  Women,  3306  Ross  Place, 
N.W.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20008. 

She  told  me,  “Men’s  defini¬ 
tion  of  news  is  different 
from  ours.  We  are  going  to 
have  to  get  in  there  and  re¬ 
define  news  so  that  it  applies 
to  everyone.” 


Total  ad  linage 

The  1973  linage  figures  supplied  by  the  Richmond  (Va.) 
Newspapers  Inc.  that  were  published  in  the  May  25  E&P  report 
were  wrong.  The  correct  year-end  totals  for  1973  are  as  follows: 

Auto-  Classi- 

Newspapar  Retail  General  motive  Financial  tied  Total 

Richhmond.  Va. 

Timet. Oitpatch  (m)  13.081.735  1.502.200  276,663  980.230  7.695.128  23.535.956 

Newt  Leader  (c)  14.904.283  1.487,857  269.998  985.358  7.433.840  25.081.336 

Timet- Ditpatch  (S)  10.514.432  513.772  23.000  374.403  2,709.490  14.135.097 

Totalt  38.500.450  3.503.829  569.661  2.339.991  17.838,458  62.752.389 

The  La  Porte  (Ind.)  Herald-Argus,  which  submitted  totals 
after  the  deadline,  were  reported  to  E&P  as  follows: 

Retail  General  Classified  Total 

5.980.758  177.772  1.274.938  7.433.468 
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llolliiie  sel: 
erase  sexism 
Irom  media 

By  IMasliiiika  (>ootl 

uroLip  of  now.stwonu'ii  in 
.\(>\v  ^’ork  and  Wa.shinpton 
aro  onthusiastically  |)lannintr 
a  conforonct'  to  draw  up 
truidoline.s  for  t'rasinft  sox- 
i.sm  from  the  inotlia. 

Those  will  deal  with  the 
troatmont  of  womon  in 
print,  on  the  air  and  in  iho 
ollioo. 

Tho  oonft'rtMioo  is  to  ho^in 
a  coalition  or  network  of  fe¬ 
male  journalists  across 
.\merica  as  a  hotline  re- 
jrardiiift  issues  relevant  to 
women,  ('specially  those  in 
mt'dia. 

One  of  the  major  issues  to 
!>('  discussed  in  the  work¬ 
shops  is  how  to  p't  news  rel¬ 
evant  to  women  covert'd 
more  often,  more  seriously, 
more  fully,  and  placed  mort' 
prominently. 

■Many  of  the  guidelines 
would  deal  with  lanpuaRe 
and  its  us(',  or  ahuse,  re- 
trardinjT  wonn'n. 

chief  ytoal  would  he 
pressing  for  use  of  the  term 
“.Ms.”  rather  than  “.Miss”  or 
“Mrs.”  to  eliminate  definintr 
a  woman  chiefly  hy  her  at- 
tachmc'Tit  to  a  man  and  chil¬ 
dren. 

Wonu'ii  have  at  least  as 
much  rifiht  to  he  termed 
“Ms.”  as  Hlack  Muslim  jflay- 
wright  l,e  Koi  .lones  has  to 
he  refern'd  to  as  “Imamu 
I'araka”  or  haskc'thall  playi'r 
Lew  .-Mcindor  does  to  he 
called  “Kan'em  .\hdul- 
.Jahl)ar,”  the  journalists 
maintain. 

'I'he  Workshops  would  al.so 
(h'linc'ate  at  what  age  a  fe¬ 
male  should  he  referred  to  as 
“woman”  instead  of  “girl.” 
Kven  middle-aged-and-uj) 
women  are  often  ternu'd 
girls  hy  the  press.  Hut  even 
a  teenaged  male  is  rarely 
called  “hoy,”  hut  instead, 
called  “youth.” 


Employment  in  the  male- 
dominated  field  will  also  he  a 
major  an'a  of  discussion, 
namely  on  how  to  fully  o])en 
the  entire  field  of  journalism 
to  women,  including  policy¬ 
making,  foreign  investiga- 
tiv('.  fast-action  positions. 

The  wonu'n  will  Ik*  shown 
how  to  do  in-house  studies  of 
tlu'ir  i)a))ers.  culling  samfiles 
of  sexism,  and  presenting 
them  to  editors  to  drive 
home  their  points.  Hopeful¬ 
ly.  such  confrontations  will 
h('  avoidahh',  especially  after 
the  attemh'es  examine  vari¬ 
ous  tactics  of  lobbying  for 
improvenu'nts. 

Hut  advice  on  how  to  draw 
up  and  file  a  sex  discrimina¬ 
tion  suit,  if  all  else  fails, 
will  also  h('  offered,  .\nother 
last-ditch  nu'asure  is  estah- 
lisliitig  a  fir('d-fund  for  jour¬ 
nalists  chastized  for  stand¬ 
ing  up  for  their  beliefs. 

The  planners  have  re- 
ceivc'd  several  letters  from 
across  the  United  States 
from  other  newswomen  who 
say  they  an'  eager  to  end 
tlu'ir  fe('ling  of  isolation  in 
(h'aling  with  thes('  various 
problems. 

'rh('  conf('renc('  call  came 
at  the  recent  MORE  journal¬ 
ism  counter-convc'ntion  in 
N’ew  York.  It  was  an  out¬ 
growth  of  moke’s  “Women 
in  the  Nh'ws  and  the  News¬ 
room”  panel  which  si(arked 
more  enthusiasm  than  most 
of  the  discussions. 

Sc'veral  of  the  i)articipants 
continued  the  session  and  de- 
cid('d  th('y  and  tlu'ir  fi'male 
colleagues  badly  lu'ed  their 
own  forum.  It  is  to  he  held 
just  before  or  just  after  the 
.MOR1-]  event  ni'xt  spring. 

Xewswonu'n  intc'rested  in 
the  confen'iice  are  asked  to 
sc'iid  th('ir  sugg('stions  to  Dr. 
Donna  .Mien,  Media  Report 
to  Women,  M.'lOti  Ross  Place, 
\.W.,  Washington,  D.C. 
•iooos. 

She  told  m(',  “Men’s  defini¬ 
tion  of  news  is  differc'nt 
from  ours.  We  are  going  to 
have  to  get  in  there  and  re¬ 
define  news  so  that  it  aiiplies 
to  everyone.” 


Total  ad  linage 


The  197”)  linage  figures  sup])lied  hy  the  Richmond  (V'a.) 
Newsi)ap('rs  Inc.  that  wc're  i)uhlished  in  the  May  2.")  E&P  rejiort 
wen'  wrong.  The  corn'ct  year-end  totals  for  197.‘1  are  as  follows: 


Newspaper 
Rirhhmond.  Va. 
Timrs-Oispatrh 
News  Leader 
Times-  Dispatch 


Auto-  Classi- 

Retail  General  motive  Financial  fled  Total 

(m)  13.081.735  1.502.200  278.663  980.230  7.695.128  23.535.956 

(t)  14.904.28}  1.487.857  269.998  985.358  7.433.810  25.081.336 

(S)  10.514.432  513.772  23.000  374.403  2.709.490  14,135.097 


Totals  38.500.450  3.503.829  569.661  2.339.991  17.838.458  62.752.389 

'I'he  Ln  Porte  (Ind.)  Herold-Arc/KH,  which  submitted  totals 
after  the  deadline,  were  reported  to  E(S:P  as  follows: 

Retail  General  Classified  Total 

5.980.758  177.772  1.274.938  7.433.468 
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fwm\  MULLER-MARTINI  CORR 

40  RABRO  DRIVE,  HAUPPAUCE,  NEW  YORK  11787/516  •  582-4543 


Please  send  me  further  information  on: 


Name 

Comoanv 

Position 

Tel. 

Address 

City 

State 

Zip 

□  Newspaper  Stuffing 
Machine  227 

□  Newspaper  Stuffing 
Machine  227E 

□  Counter  Stacker  231 

□  Compensating  Counter 
Stacker  259 


□  TV  Program 
Stitcher  235 

□  Daverio  Newspaper 
Conveyor 

□  Stuffer  Infeed  220 

□  Free  Mai  I  room  Layout 
Service 


Saddle  Stitcher  235 — For  preprints  and  Daverio  Newspaper  Conveyor  —  Grips 
TV  programs.  Feeds,  scores,  folds,  paper  on  unprinted  edge — no  smudging; 

stitches,  trims  and  stacks  self-cover  sig-  makes  tightest  twists  and  turns.  Noise- 
natures  at  14,000/ hr.  Eliminates  need  for  less,  minimal  maintenance, 
quarter-folding  and  pasting  on  press; 
also  feeds  cards  and  envelopes.  Gener¬ 
ates  in-plant  preprint  business. 


A  system  to  completely  automate  your  mailroom  operation.  In-line  from  press  to  ioading  dock.  Includ¬ 
ing  inserting,  programming,  stacking,  plastic  wrapping  and  tying.  At  press  speed  up  to  60,000  papers 
per  hour.  Engineered  on  the  building  block  principle,  offering  unprecedented  flexibility  that  both  meets 
individual  requirements  and  provides  step-by-step  expansion,  all  with  minimal  investment. 


Newspaper  Stuffing  Machine  227E — 

Operates  at  14,000/hr.;  handles  tabloids, 
quarter-folds,  pre-inserted  packages, 
sections.  Ideal  for  small  and  medium 
dailies,  weeklies.  Fits  into  the  most 
crowded  mailroom. 


- ip 

Incomparable  choice 
in  mailroom  automation 


Stuffer  Infeed  220 — Fully  automated 
newspaper  stuffing  at  press  speed. 
In-line  operation  conveys,  inserts,  ad¬ 
dresses,  ties,  delivers  papers  in  compen¬ 
sated  stacks  of  desired  count.  Increases 
insert  production,  speeds  delivery,  re¬ 
duces  handling  and  space,  improves 
work  flow.  “Building  Block”  principle. 
Field-proven  automation. 


Counter  Stacker  231 — Delivers  neat, 
compensated  bundles  of  preset  count; 
connects  to  any  inserting  machine.  Can 
be  programmed  for  odd  count  using 
labels,  punched  tape  or  cards,  or  manual 
keyboard.  Unbelievably  simple;  one  per¬ 
son  easily  keeps  up  with  output. 


Newspaper  Stuffing  Machine  227 — 

Handles  any  jacket  from  6-page  comics 
to  96-page  main  section,  feeds  any  size 
insert — single  sheets,  cards,  envelopes, 
magazines,  preprints,  packaged  samples. 
Automatically  ejects  incomplete  copies, 
centrally  lubricated;  delivers  batches  of 
preset  count.  Space-saving  in-line  de¬ 
sign — add  insert  stations  any  time. 


Compensating  Counter  Stacker  259 — 

Delivers  neatly  jogged,  compensated 
bundles  of  preset  or  variable  count.  Has 
escape  gate  with  separate  conveyor 
delivery.  Simple  operation,  easily  acces¬ 
sible.  60,000/ hr.;  connects  to  any  press 
or  conveyor. 


Promotion _  By  George  Wilt 

TOP  COP  GETS  TOP  HONORS 


The  Birmingham  (Ala.)  News'  “Out¬ 
standing  Law  Enforcement  Officer 
Awards”  program  was  selected  as  the  best 
new’spaper  public  relations  and  Communi¬ 
ty  service  program  for  1973  in  Editor  & 
Publisher’s  39th  annual  awards  competi¬ 
tion. 

The  program  was  initiated  to  promote 
understanding  and  good  will  between  law 
enforcement  officers  and  the  citizens  of 
Alabama.  Serving  as  co-sponsors  with  the 
News  are  the  Alabama  Jaycees  and  the 
Alabama  Petroleum  Council. 

Since  the  program  started  three  years 
ago,  it  has  grown  from  75  nominations 
and  a  small  luncheon,  to  over  200  nomina¬ 
tions  and  an  awards  dinner  for  550  at  the 
Birmingham-Jefferson  Civic  Center.  Pri¬ 
vate  citizens  from  across  the  state  ac¬ 
counted  for  95%  of  all  of  the  nominations, 
with  the  remainder  coming  from  civic  or¬ 
ganizations. 

Last  year.  Governor  George  Wallace 
recognized  the  program  officially  by  pro¬ 
claiming  the  week  prior  to  the  banquet 
“Law  Enforcement  Week.”  He  issued  a 
statewide  videotaped  message  urging  sup¬ 
port  and  nominations  which  ran  on  local 
radio  and  television  stations  throughout 
the  state  for  two  months.  In  addition,  he 
made  the  presentation  to  the  state  winner 
at  the  awards  banquet. 

Clarence  Kelley,  FBI  director,  gave  the 
keynote  address  at  the  banquet,  which  was 
moderated  by  Howell  Heflin,  Chief  Justice 
of  the  Alabama  Supreme  Court. 

The  Birmingham  News  acted  as  clear¬ 
ing  house  for  nominations,  processing 
forms  for  the  judging  panels.  Nomina¬ 
tions  were  separated  into  counties  and 
sent  to  preliminary  judges  composed  of 
heads  of  law  enforcement  agencies 
throughout  Georgia.  This  panel  selected 
one  winner  in  each  county.  County  win¬ 
ners  were  then  divided  into  Congressional 
Districts,  and  sent  to  Northwestern  Uni¬ 
versity  Traffic  Institute  where  judges  se¬ 
lected  a  winner  from  each  district,  and 
from  those  seven,  the  state  winner.  All 
county  winners  and  their  -wives  were 
guests  of  the  sponsors  at  the  banquet. 


Cold  Badges  presented 

Each  county  winner  in  the  competition 
received  a  gold-plated  badge  inscribed 
with  his  county,  and  the  year.  District 
winners  received  silver  bowls,  certificates, 
and  college  scholarships  enabling  the 
officers  to  continue  their  education  in  law 
enforcement.  The  state  winner  received 
a  gold  commemorative  presentation  pistol. 

Participating  institutions  in  the  schol¬ 
arship  program  included  the  University  of 
Alabama,  its  three  campuses,  Jacksonville 
State,  Snead  State,  Jefferson  State,  and 
others.  Each  county  sends  a  delegation  to 
the  banquet,  consisting  of  the  mayor, 
county  commissioner,  city  officials  and 
friends  of  the  winner. 

Following  the  1973  program,  the  spon¬ 
sors  received  a  request  from  the  Alabama 
Peace  Officers  Association  to  be  included 
as  a  sponsor  in  future  competitons,  point¬ 
ing  out  that  “they  feel  this  is  the  most 
effective  means  that  they  as  law  enforce¬ 
ment  officers  have  to  improve  their  rela¬ 
tionship  with  the  public  they  serve.” 

The  News’  “Law  Enforcement  Officer 
Awards”  w’on  the  E&P  First  Prize  for 
Public  Relations  and  Community  Service 
in  the  over-100,000  circulation  classifica¬ 
tion.  Judges  w'ere  Edward  Starr,  execu¬ 
tive  vicepresident.  Hill  &  Knowiton,  Inc.; 
Stephen  Davis,  president,  Davis  Public 
Relations;  and  John  Harvey,  director  of 
corporate  communications.  Metropolitan 
Life. 

*  *  * 


SMALL  CLAIMS— The  Milwaukee 
Journal,  in  connection  with  the  Milwaukee 
Junior  Bar  Association,  has  produced  as  a 
public  service,  a  booklet,  “Small  Claims 
Court,  A  Manual  for  Defendants,  a  Manu¬ 
al  for  Plaintiffs.”  The  14-page  booklet 
tells  what  to  do  if  you’ve  been  served  with 
small  claims  court  papers  and  you  want  to 
represent  yourself.  'The  booklet  also  in¬ 
cludes  copies  of  subpoenas  and  other 
documents.  Copies  are  available  by  writ¬ 
ing  to  the  Milwaukee  Journal. 


PRINCIPAL  DAILIES— “Principal 

Dailies  of  the  United  States,  1974,”  an 
annual  study  by  Media  General  Inc.  Re¬ 
search  is  now  complete.  Summarized  in¬ 
formation  in  the  study  of  107  markets 
with  210  newspapers  shows  that  a 
600-Iine  advertisement  in  the  219  newspa¬ 
pers  would  be  only  $2.50  per  thousand 
circulation.  The  combined  daily  circulation 
of  the  newspapers  represented  in  the 
study  represents  62%  of  the  total  circula¬ 
tion  of  all  U.S.  dailies.  It  includes  circula¬ 
tion  and  advertising  information  about  all 
cities  where  the  principal  dailies  have 
combined  circulations  of  100,000  or  more. 
Copies  are  available  without  charge  from 
Media  General,  Inc.,  333  E.  Grace  St., 
Richmond,  Va.  23219. 

m  *  * 

FISHING  DERBY— The  Detroit  News 
Kid’s  Fishing  Derby,  open  to  youngsters 
from  7  to  14,  is  set  for  Belle  Isle’s  Model 
Yacht  Basin  on  June  15. 

Last  year  more  than  3,000  youngsters 
participated  in  the  Derby,  trying  to  catch 
one  of  the  more  than  1,200  trout,  panfish 
and  perch  in  the  basin.  The  entrant 
catching  the  largest  fish  in  each  of  six 
relays  is  aw'arded  a  $25  U.S.  Savings 

Bond. 

*  *  * 

PHOTO  FOCUS — The  Chicago  Tribune 
uses  line  art  of  cameras  and  equipment  to 
promote  a  June  2  Photography  Issue  of 
the  Tribune  Magazine.  Features  in  the 
section  are  by  Tribune  Magazine  staff 
photographers,  and  the  issue  is  timed  to 
coincide  with  graduation  time,  holidays 
and  the  vacation  season. 

*  *  * 

SCHOLARSHIPS— The  New  Car  Deal¬ 
ers  Association  of  Tarrant  County,  and 
the  Fort  Worth  Star-Telegram  will  award 
two  full-tuiton  scholarships  to  Northwood 
Institute  of  Texas.  The  third  annual 

scholarships  will  be  given  to  two  high 
school  graduates  of  Tarrant  County  and 
will  pay  for  a  course  of  study  leading  to  a 
degree  in  automotive  marketing.  Fort 
Worth’s  Auto  Show  admission  proceeds 
pay  for  the  scholarships.  The  Star- 
Telegram  and  the  New  Car  Dealers’ 
Assn,  jointly  sponsor  the  annual  show. 


SNP  A  resumes  reprinting 
of  editorials  in  Bulletin 


Using  an  IBM  1130? 


The  new  Logigraphic  pre-press  system  en¬ 
ables  you  to  handle  all  of  the  newspaper’s 
data  processing  needs  including  type- 
1  setting,  accounting  and  circulation. 

See  our  system  at  the  ANPA . . . 

Look  for  the  “LI/ON” 


Members  of  the  Southern  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association  were  advised  that 
a  traditional  feature  of  the  SNPA  Bulle¬ 
tin  “Editorial  Reprint”  will  be  resumed. 

In  its  study  of  SNPA  operations.  Peat, 
Marwick,  Mitchell  &  Co.  recommended 
that  this  feature  be  eliminated,  which  it 
was  recently  when  SNPA  discontinued  its 
subscriptions  to  the  newspapers  from 
which  the  editorials  were  selected. 

After  the  editorials  were  dropped, 
SNPA  said  the  change  met  “varied”  reac¬ 
tions  from  “enthusiastic  agreement  to 
sharp  criticism.” 

The  association  has  invited  members  to 
submit  editorials  from  their  own  newspa¬ 
pers  that  others  may  wish  to  reprint. 
“Editorials  that  are  most  in  demand  for 
reprint  are  short,  bright  and  humorous,” 
SNPA  said. 
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**For  years  our  service 
has  been  just  as  good  as 
our  competitors 


WeVe  so  ashamed.** 


Let’s  lay  it  on  the  line.  Up  to  now,  no 
manufacturer  of  mailroom  equipment  has 
swept  the  newspaper  industry  off  its  feet 
with  generous  and  far-thinking  service 

Not  any  of  our  competitors. 

Service  in  the  industry.. .(even  our 
service,  and  we’re  well-regarded  according 
to  our  research  people) ...  is  “so-so”  at  best. 

A  BAD  EXAMPLE. 

Suppose  something  went  wrong 
with  a  piece  of  equipment  in  your  mail- 
room.  You’d  call  the  manufacturer.  A 
man  would  be  sent  out  from  a  regional  ^ 
service  center. 

He’d  repair  the  equipment. ..and 
you’d  be  charged  for  his  time  and  expenses. 

For  his  meals,  lodging  and  travel. 

That’s  all  fair  enough.  But  suppose  the 
man  in  your  region  wasn’t  available? 

The  manufacturer  would  fly-in  a  man 
from  across  country.  And  charge  you  more. 

More  time.  And  more  expenses. 

That  may  be  fair,  too.  But  it’s  not  good 
service.  (As  this  was  being  written,  our  major 
competitiors  still  “serviced”  you  on  that  basis.) 

STApHI’s  5-POINT  IMPROVEMENT 
PROGRAM. 

Recently  we  took  a  hard  look  at  our  service 
policies. ..and  our  competitors.  Our  conclusion? 

“We  can  do  better.”  So  we’ve  come  up  with  a 
5-point  improved  service  program. 

1 .  More  service  centers.  Sta-Hi  used  to 
have  four  service  regions.. .and  four  service  centers. 

Now  we  have  five  service  regions.. .and  six 
service  centers.  (New  York,  Cleveland,  Chicago, 

Dallas,  Los  Angeles  and  Redding,  Califomia.)^|||B||||^^^^P 

Now  95  percent  of  all  news- 
papers  with  over  25,000  circulation  jM 

are  within  500  miles  of  a  Sta-Hi  service 
center.  Result?  Faster,  less  costly  service. 

2.  If  we  send  a  back-up  man  from 
Timbuctoo,  we’ll  only  charge  you  from  your  nearest 
service  center.  For  example,  if  your  newspaper  is  in  Illinois 
...and  our  Chicago  service  man  is  tied  up...Sta-Hi  will  send 


1^^  ^,  a  man  from  Cleveland  or  Los  Angeles 

if  necessary.. .and  only  charge  you  as  if 
I  *  ,  he  came  from  Chicago.  Sta-Hi  eats  the 

^  extra  plane  fare.  Sta-Hi  eats  the  extra 

" '  expenses.  Sta-Hi  eats  the  extra  travel 

time  charges. 

r  3.  You  pay  the  same,  reasonable 

'  per  diem  whether  our  service  man 

stays  at  The  Ritz  or  El  Cheapo  Motel. 

i  Sta-Hi  service  men  aren’t  the  kind  to  run 
up  expenses  living  high  on  your  hog.  But 
we  figured  you  might  enjoy  knowing  before¬ 
hand  what  expenses  will  be.  So  we’ve 
established  a  per  diem  for  each  of  our  service 
regions.  A  fixed,  reasonable  charge  to 
g;  cover  meals  and  lodging.  No  more  waiting 
/  to  see  what  the  tab  ran. 

4.  If  you  can’t  reach  our  man  in  your 
region,  call  our  service  headquarters  for 
fast  response.  If  you  have  a  problem,  and 
your  Sta-Hi  regional  service  man  is  out  of  the 
office,  just  call  our  headquarters  (714)  833-1000. 

If  we  can’t  help  you  over  the  phone, 
we’ll  get  a  man  rolling  your  way  from  one  of 
our  other  service  centers... fast. 
5.  We  have  more  improvements 
coming.  The  four  improvements  above  put 
Sta-Hi’s  service  way  ahead  of  the  competitions. 
But  that’s  not  enough.  We  want  our  service  to 
be  so  outstanding  that  you’ll  forget  everyone 
else  when  you’re  thinking  about  mailroom 
systems  and  equipment. 
So  we’re  going  over  our  whole  service 
program  and  looking  for  improvements  to 
make.  We  want  to  sweep  you  off  your  feet 

with  service. 
We’re  that  kind  of  a  company. 
Sta-Hi. ..the  mailroom  systems  guys  from 
Sun  Chemical  Corporation. 


Sun  Gtophic  Systems  Group 
iSta*Hi  Systems  Division 


A  Division  of  Sun  Chemical  Corporation 

2601  Campus  Drive,  Newport  Beach,  CA.  USA  92663  /  (714)  833-1000 


lypetotypein 
3)4  minutes. 


With  Typeset-H  or 

DE£set-800a 


The  story  is  hot.  The  deadline 
is  tight.  Can  you  move  it  through 
production  fast  enough  to  make 
the  first  edition? 

You  can  if  you're  a  big 
newspaper  using  Typeset- 
11.  Or  a  smaller  newspaper 
using  the  new  DECset-8000. 
They're  the  only  typeset¬ 
ting  systems  that  can 
shrink  the  time  of  newspa¬ 
per  production  by  at  least 
50%  and  handle  all  your 
business  data  processing, 
too. 

With  Typeset- 11  and 
DECset-8000  there's  no 
need  for  paper  tape.  Every 
character  of  every  word  can 
go  directly  into  the  system. 

And  once  it's  in  the  system  it 
never  leaves.  Until  it's  transmit¬ 
ted  to  a  photocomposer. 

You  see,  Typeset-11  can  store 


over  1,000  full  pages  of  advertis¬ 
ing,  editorial  and  tabular  text. 
DECset-8000,  over  500  pages  of 
the  same  material. 


All  of  it  accessible  for  editing 
and  proofing  through  video  dis¬ 
plays.  And  all  of  it  input  to  the  sys¬ 
tem  via  OCR,  video  displays,  or 


directly  off  the  wire. 

Now  think  about  this:  If  you 
had  sent  a  column  of  copy  to  type 
when  you  started  reading  this  ad, 
it  would  still  have  a  long 
way  to  go. 

But  if  you  had  a  Type- 
set- 11  or  a  DECset-8000,  it 
would  be  there  by  now. 

Typeset-11  and  DEC¬ 
set-8000.  Just  three  and  a 
half  minutes  from  type  to 
type. 

For  more  on  Typeset- 
11  or  DECset-8000,  write 
or  call  Typesetting,  Digital 
Equipment  Corporation, 
Maynard,  Mass.  01754,  (617) 
897-5111.  European  head¬ 
quarters:  81  route  de  I'Aire, 
1211  Geneva  26.  Tel:  42  79  50. 
Digital  Equipment  of  Canada  Ltd., 
9045  Cote  DeLiesse,  Dorval, 
Quebec.  (514)636-9393. 


dig  i  ta 


See  DECset-8000  and  Typeset-11  at  the  ANPA/RI  Production  Management  Conference. 


Carla’s  clips 


TROUBLESHOOTERS  at  E  &  p  get  some 
strange  calls  sometimes.  It’s  no  wonder 
some  question  the  reputation  of  those  in 
the  newspaper  profession  when  the  library 
of  this  magazine  gets  a  call  recently  from 
“21”  Club  inquiring  about  a  guy  claim¬ 
ing  to  be  a  newspaper  publisher  who 
ducked  out,  owing  several  hundred.  It 
turns  out  to  be  an  impersonation.  Then 
there  was  the  man  registering  as  a  pub¬ 
lisher  at  a  hotel  from  an  unheard-of 
newspaper.  The  hotel  calls  E  &  P,  who 
verifies  their  suspicions  after  he  checks 
out,  not  paying  his  bill.  These  phonies 
apparently  think  claiming  to  be  newspa¬ 
permen  gives  them  an  aura  of  credibility. 

“We  have  a  few  laughs  around  here,” 
says  librarian  Adelaide  Santonastaso,  26, 
who  is  in  her  seventh  year  at  E  &  P.  She 
recalls  a  guy  who  met  the  daughter  of  a 
Kentucky  publisher  over  summer  vacation 
who  called  not  long  ago,  wanting  to  know’ 
where  to  find  his  summer-love.  He  knew 
her  last  name,  but  not  w’here  she  w’as 
from.  So  Adelaide  tracked  it  down.  Then 
the  library  got  a  call  from  a  girl  from 
out-of-town  who  said  she  met  a  newspa¬ 
per  publisher  and  wanted  to  surprise  him. 
She  gave  his  name,  and  he  didn’t  check 
out  either! 

*  «  « 

Some  of  the  other  more  unusual  calls 
have  been  from  immigration  officials  won¬ 
dering  if  certain  newspaper  editors  and 
publishers  are  in  this  country  illegally. 
Most  calls  are  routine  about  newspapers. 

Many  calls  and  letters  come  from 
school  children,  wondering;  “How  can  you 
make  a  lot  of  money  in  newspapers?”  or 
“Could  you  send  me  some  information  on 
photography  for  my  career  notebook?”  or 
“Do  reporters  travel  far?”  or  “How  can  I 
contact  a  newspaper  in  Africa?” 

E  &  P  files  go  back  to  1900.  Many 
requests  for  information  concern  syndi¬ 
cates  whose  files  don’t  date  back  that  far. 
The  E  &  P  Yearbook  is  a  source  of  much 
information.  “We  invite  people  to  come  in 
and  use  our  library,”  says  Adelaide. 

*  *  * 

JINGLE  BELLS — When  Chicago  Tribune 
editor  Clayton  Kirkpatrick  revealed  the 
whole  operation  of  publishing  its  special 
44-page  insert  on  the  President’s  Water¬ 
gate  tapes  cost  $60,000,  one  Trib  staffer 
was  heard  to  say,  “Well,  there  goes  our 
Christmas  bonuses!” 

How  'bout  husband  lib? 

Gannett  Co.  president  A1  Neuharth  had 
a  practical  demonstration  of  equal  rights 
in  the  Florida  legislature  recently.  A  door 
guard  barred  his  entrance  to  a  section 
in  the  visitor’s  gallery  reserved  for  w’ives 
of  the  lawmakers.  But  he  was  allowed  to 
take  a  seat  there  after  the  presiding 
officer  recognized  that  he  was  the  husband 
of  a  senator  (Lori  Wilson)  w’ho  happened 
to  be  debating  a  women’s  lib  measure! 
*  ♦  • 

THINKING  AHEAD— Publishers  are  al¬ 
ready  befuddled  over  whether  they  would 
be  able  to  deduct  expenses  from  their 


By  Carla  Marie  Rupp 


income  taxes  when  ANP.\  meets  in  Mont¬ 
real  in  1978.  Stanford  Smith  wrote  a 
convincing  letter  to  Wilbur  Mills,  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee, 
letting  him  know  its  membership  includes 
50  dailies  in  Canada  besides  1,100  in  the 
States,  that  this  is  the  first  time  they’ll  be 
going  outside  the  country.  Mills’  commit¬ 
tee  said  it  may  propose  tax  reform  legis¬ 
lation  limiting  deductions  allowable  on 
out-of-the  country  meetings  . . . 

“Best  Editorial  (^rtoons”  out 

Whenever  some  new  controversy  cap¬ 
tures  the  public  interest,  legions  of  news¬ 
paper  readers  invoke  a  common  response: 
“Let’s  see  what  the  editorial  cartoonist  has 
to  say  about  it.”  To  stimulate,  to  pro¬ 
voke,  to  persuade,  to  entertain — these  are 
said  to  be  the  objectives  of  contemporary 
editorial  cartoonists. 

A  book  that  does  all  of  these  things  is 
“Best  Editorial  Cartoons  of  the  Year”,  the 
1947  edition.  It  was  edited  by  Charles 
Brooks,  award-winning  editorial  cartoon¬ 
ist  for  the  Birmingham  (Ala.)  News  for 
25  years  and  a  past  president  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  American  Editorial  Cartoonists. 
He  also  put  together  the  first  volume — 
cartoons  from  1972. 

At  the  AAEC  meeting  in  Boston  last 
week.  Brooks  presented  the  cartoonists 
with  a  check  for  $500,  the  percentage 
profit  from  the  first  book.  Both  were  pub¬ 
lished  by  Pelican  Publishing  Company, 
Inc.,  630  Burmaster  Street,  Gretna,  Louisi¬ 
ana  70053.  Price  is  $8.95. 

Newbold  Noyes,  editor  of  the  Washing¬ 
ton  Star-News,  in  his  foreword  to  the 
lastest  edition,  says  about  the  cartoon: 
“This  pictorial  comment  comes  closer  to 
embodying  the  spirit  of  the  newspaper 
than  any  other  element  in  its  pages  .  .  . 
There  is  potency  in  this  branch  of  jour¬ 
nalistic  commentary.”  He  says  the  editori¬ 
al  cartoonists  may  have  more  immediate 
impact  on  public  opinion  than  editors  or 
columnists.  He’s  prejudiced  he  says  to 
those  cartoons  that  make  a  serious  point 
with  a  humorous  tw’ist. 

Take  139  editorial  cartoonist  from  the 
United  States  and  Canada,  inspire  them 
with  the  political  issues  of  1973,  and  you 
have  this  150-page  volume  of  375  cartoons 
which  include  12  Pulitzer  Prize  w’inners. 
You’ll  also  find  award  winners  Bill  Mauld¬ 
in,  Chicago  Sun-Times,  who  was  given  a 
Sigma  Delta  Chi  Award;  Rana  Lurie,  the 
New  York  Times,  National  Headliners  Club 
Award;  and  Patrick  Oliphant,  Denver 
Post,  the  Reuben  Award. 

Brooks  divides  the  book  into  several  doz¬ 
en  categories,  such  as  Watergate,  Agnew, 
the  tapes,  Nixon  and  the  press,  Vietnam. 
POWs,  Mideast,  Kennedy- Wallace  meet¬ 
ing,  Wounded  Knee  and  other  issues,  w’ith 
commentary  on  each  one  before  biting, 
perceptive  and  humorous  cartoons.  Liber¬ 
al,  conservative,  radical  and  middle-of- 
the-road  cartoons  are  represented.  It’s  a 
great  history  of  the  year. 

There’s  even  a  cartoon  included  by  a 
self-stated  Communist,  Bill  Andrews,  who 


draws  for  the  New  York  Daily  World,  on 
“The  Evolution  of  the  Presidency."  It 
show’s  George  Washington  at  the  top  ut¬ 
tering,  “I  cannot  tell  a  lie!”  with  a  dis¬ 
torted  Nixon  in  the  lower  half  dressed  as 
Washington,  saying,  “I  can!” 

At  the  Boston  meeting,  Andrew’s  told 
how’  he  came  from  a  Barry  Goldw’ater- 
philosophy  to  a  Marxist-Lenninist  one.  He 
W’as  bom  in  Phoenix  and  started  his  car¬ 
tooning  at  the  Arizona  Republic  from 
1953  to  1956.  Paper  he  draws  for  now’ 
used  to  be  the  Daily  Wo7‘ker. 

Current  cartoonist  for  the  Arizona  Re¬ 
public  is  Reg  Manning,  69,  w’ho  has  a 
revealing  spoof  in  the  book,  show’ing 
John  Mitchell  in  a  clowm  suit  tagged 
“Watergate  Circus”  w’ith  caption  “Don’t 
anybody  laugh!”  Manning  passed  his  48th 
year  at  the  Republic  May  1.  It  w’as  in  1951 
that  he  w’on  a  Pulitzer  for  his  Korean 
War  draw’ing.  “An  editorial  should  not  be 
vicious,  but  like  arguing  between  friends,” 
he  said  in  conversation  in  Boston.  “Amer¬ 
ica  should  retain  its  sense  of  humor,”  said 
Manning,  who  draws  at  his  home  outside 
the  city.  His  w’ife  Ruth  is  the  one  who 
takes  his  cartoon  into  the  paper  every 
day.  “We’re  a  team,”  she  said. 

*  »  * 

The  Oakland  Tribune’s  new’  literary 
critic.  Clay  Roberts,  is  actually  Hel¬ 
en  Knowland  first  wife  of  the  late  Sena¬ 
tor,  Bill  Know’land,  and  mother  of  the 
Trib’s  new’  publisher,  Joe  Know’land.  Hel¬ 
en  has  a  strong  voice  in  the  paper  in  that 
she  w’on  550  shares  of  Tribune  Publishing 
Co.  stock  in  her  divorce  settlement. 

• 

Correction  ad  run 
in  lieu  of  a  fine 

John  D.  Taylor  had  a  nuts  and  bolts 
idea  on  how’  to  save  up  to  50  per  cent  on 
an  auto’s  gasoline  consumption. 

And  he  w’as  w’illing  to  share  it  w’ith  all 
the  world  for  just  $6.95  per  car  until  the 
state  attorney  general’s  office  stepped  in. 

Taylor,  doing  business  as  M.E.C., 
agreed  in  Pierce  County  Superior  Court 
to  run  an  advertisement  saying  his  origi¬ 
nal  claims  w’ere  erroneous.  In  return,  a 
$6,000  civil  penalty  was  suspended. 

The  ad,  to  be  run  in  tw’o  Sunday  edi¬ 
tions  of  a  Seattle  new’spaper,  w’ill  say: 
“Contrary  to  w’hat  I  previously  adver¬ 
tised,  the  M.E.C.  gas  saving  device  w’ill 
not  save  50  per  cent  or  more  on  gas 
consumption. 

“The  device  is  actually  a  bolt  and  two 
nuts  w’hich  when  installed  under  the  ac¬ 
celerator  will  limit  how  far  the  accelera¬ 
tor  can  be  depressed  and  therefore  the 
speed  at  w’hich  the  car  can  travel.” 

• 

Want-ad  aids  FBI 

A  classified  ad  stating,  “Attractive  girls 
wanted  for  personal  work  in  Florida,”  run 
in  the  St,  Louis  Post-Dispatch,  helped  tip- 
off  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  in 
breaking  up  an  alleged  international  pros¬ 
titution  recruiting  service  in  St.  Louis. 

.\ccording  to  special  agent,  Wesley  T. 
Whaley,  investigation  revealed  that  ads 
placed  in  the  Post-Dispatch  allegedly  so¬ 
licited  girls  for  recruitment  as  prostitutes 
in  Nassau  in  the  Bahamas. 
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Editorial  workshop 


By  Roy  H.  Copperud 


DEAR  SIR  OR  MADAM 
No.  483 


UPI’s  Wounded  K 
photographer  told 
FBI  what  he  saw 


Feminists  appear  to  be  getting  more 
and  more  worked  up  over  the  tendency  to 
use  apparently  masculine  designations 
(such  as  chairman,  chairmen)  in  refer¬ 
ence  to  women  or  to  mixed  groups.  I  have 
before  me  an  article  entitled  “Language 
and  Sexism:  a  Note,”  by  Deborah  Rosen- 
felt  and  Florence  Howe,  from  the  Modern 
Language  Association  Neicsletter.  They 
argue  earnestly  that  applying  masculine 
nouns  and  pronouns  to  women  or  mixed 
groups  unconsciously  reinforces  sexism  (a 
new  word,  by  the  way). 

They  object,  for  example,  to  a  sen¬ 
tence  like  “The  employee  can  appeal  to 
the  state  if  he  feels  that  he  is  being 
exploited”  implies  that  employees  are 
necessarily  male,  or  at  any  rate  that  wom¬ 
en,  though  intended  to  be  included,  are 
beneath  specific  notice  as  such.  These  crit¬ 
ics  would  make  it  “The  employee  can  ap¬ 
peal  to  the  state  if  he  or  she  feels  that  he 
or  she  is  being  exploited.”  But,  as  they 
admit,  it  has  long  been  felt  that  such 
constructions  are  inconvenient,  and  thus 
the  reference  to  both  sexes  has  been 
squeezed  into  the  masculine.  The  plural, 
however,  usually  offers  a  way  out,  they 
agree:  “Employees  can  appeal  to  the  state 
if  they  feel  that  they  are  being  ex¬ 
ploited.” 

It  has  long  been  well  established  that  in 
general  references  as  well  as  in  legal 
documents,  the  masculine  pronouns  are  to 
be  taken  as  referring  to  both  sexes. 
Webster  III  says,  under  he,  “that  one 
whose  sex  is  unknown  or  immaterial  (find 
out  who  is  ringing  the  doorbell  and  what 
he  wants)  .  .  .  used  as  a  nominative  case 
form  in  general  statements  (as  in 
statutes)  to  include  females,  fictitious  per¬ 
sons  (as  corporations),  and  several  per¬ 
sons  collectively  (If  a  customer  is  dissat¬ 
isfied  he  may  return  the  goods) .” 

It  is  doubtful  that  anyone  thinks  specifi¬ 
cally  in  masculine  terms  in  readng  state¬ 
ments  like  these,  but  the  fact  that  women 
are  intended  to  be  included  is  undeniably 
impressed  on  the  reader  by  following  the 
prescription  of  the  feminist  critics  and 


changing  all  such  references  from  he  to 
he  and  she  or  he/she.  I  do  not  predict 
much  of  a  future  for  this  usage,  however, 
because  it  is,  as  noted,  clumsy. 

The  argument  that  the  suffix-7>ian  is 
necessarily  masculine  is  open  to  serious 
doubt.  Webster  defines  the  noun  ?nan  first 
of  all  as  “a  member  of  the  human  race:  a 
human  being:  PERSON — now  usu.  used 
of  males  except  [emphasis  supplied]  in 
general  or  indefinite  applications  with  col¬ 
lective  adjectives  or  in  the  plural  (every 
man  must  do  his  duty)  . . .” 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  salesperson 
(usually  applied  to  clerks  in  stores)  ap¬ 
pears  to  have  antedated  the  new  femin¬ 
ism.  This  is  an  instance  where  it  was 
indeed  incongruous  to  apply  salesman  to  a 
woman.  But  what  was  wrong  with  the 
neuter  clerk?  The  word,  in  any  event, 
appears  to  be  going  out  of  fashion  in  this 
connection.  We  are  all  by  now  familiar 
with  chairperson.  But  this  one  seems  to  be 
defeating  its  own  purpose;  we  know  now 
that  when  chairperson  is  used  the  chair  is 
occupied  by  a  chairwomen.  And  what  was 
wrong  with  that? 

Newspapers  have  generally  been  most 
responsive  to  the  exhortations  of  the  new 
feminists.  Many  papers  adopted  Ms.,  only 
to  discover,  when  they  polled  their  read¬ 
ers,  that  most  women  prefer  Miss  or  Mrs. 
The  consensus  now  appears  to  be  that  Ms. 
is  suitable  only  when  the  woman  referred 
to  prefers  it. 

We  are  on  dangerous  ground  here,  for 
William  Congreve  recorded  truly  three 
centuries  ago  that  hell  has  no  fury  like  a 
woman  scorned,  and  as  we  all  know  this  is 
no  less  true  if  she  only  thinks  she  has 
been  scorned  or  even  slighted.  He  or  she 
may  be  asking  too  much,  but  the  sexless 
plural  (“All  who  haven’t  registered 
should  sign  their  names”  instead  of  “Any¬ 
one  who  hasn’t  registered  should  sign  his 
name”)  is  the  way  of  discretion  when 
possible.  Meantime,  let  us  brace  ourselves 
against  the  complaint  that  there  is  no 
such  thing  as  a  grandmother  clock. 


U.  S.  prosecutors  have  furnished  an 
FBI  report  to  the  defense  in  the  Wounded 
Knee  trial,  containing  information  ob¬ 
tained  in  an  interview  with  Bruno  Torres, 
a  United  Press  International  photogra¬ 
pher. 

However,  the  report  has  not  been  intro¬ 
duced  as  evidence  at  the  trial,  in  which 
American  Indian  Movement  leaders  Rus¬ 
sell  Means  and  Dennis  Banks  are  charged 
with  felonies  in  last  year’s  71-day  occupa¬ 
tion  of  Wounded  Knee,  S.  D. 

The  report  is  on  file  in  the  clerk’s  office 
of  the  U.  S.  District  Court  in  St.  Paul  and 
it  became  available  May  24. 

Torres,  then  St.  Louis  newspictures 
manager  for  UPI,  took  pictures  from 
March  3-13  during  the  occupation.  He  is 
now  Chicago  bureau  manager  of  UPI 
Newspictures. 

The  FBI  report  said  agents  interviewed 
Torres  March  26,  1973,  after  he  returned 
to  his  St.  Louis  office. 

In  the  interview,  Torres  was  quoted  as 
saying  he  saw  some  Indians  carrying  au¬ 
tomatic  weapons  at  Wounded  Knee  but 
was  unable  to  identify  most  of  the  Indi¬ 
ans. 

Torres  was  quoted  as  saying  he  ob¬ 
served  numerous  Molotov  cocktails  inside 
Wounded  Knee. 

According  to  the  FBI  report,  Torres 
said  he  could  identify  only  three  men  who 
were  AIM  leaders  at  Wounded  Knee — 
Banks,  Means  and  Carter  Camp. 

Torres  said  he  took  pictures  during  the 
time  he  was  in  Wounded  Knee  but  did  not 
interview  anyone. 

The  prosecution  turned  over  the  FBI 
report  to  the  defense  in  accordance  with 
an  order  by  U.  S.  District  Court  Judge 
Fred  Nichol  that  the  government  show 
evidence  to  defense  attorneys. 

Another  news  service  photographer, 
James  Mone  of  the  Associated  Press  in 
Minneapolis,  was  listed  last  month  by  the 
FBI  as  a  “confidential  source”  at  Wound¬ 
ed  Knee.  Mone  said  he  gave  the  FBI  and 
U.  S.  marshals  some  information  in  what 
he  described  as  a  “casual”  conversation  at 
a  government  roadblock  outside  the  South 
Dakota  village.  He  was  subsequently  dis¬ 
missed  by  Wes  Gallagher. 

F.  W.  Lyon,  vicepresident  for  Newspic¬ 
tures  for  UPI,  said  in  a  statement: 

“I  have  talked  to  Bruno  Torres  and  I 
am  convinced  that  he  has  followed  UPI’s 
policy  in  connection  with  such  matters  to 
the  letter.  He  voluntered  no  information 
to  the  FBI.  He  did  reply  to  their  questions 
concerning  actual  published  photographs 
which  he  made  at  Wounded  Knee.  It  is 
our  policy  that  any  photographs  or  news 
stories  which  have  been  distributed  to 
UPI  subscribers  and  are  therefore  in  the 
public  domain  are  proper  subjects  for 
official  inquiry.  However,  our  photogra¬ 
phers  and  reporters  are  not  authorized  to 
act  as  informants  or  volunteer  other  in¬ 
formation  and  we  are  satisfied  that  noth¬ 
ing  of  that  type  occurred  in  this  case.” 
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input,  character  fit,  size  mixing,  tabbing,  formats 
and  front  end  logic.  We  put  one  over  the  fence  in 
price!  In  every  really  important  specification,  the 
V-l-P  Comet  has  the  edge,  and  the  quality  of  the 
output  can’t  be  compared. 

The  V-l-P  Comet  combined  with  an  NJ/100 
keyboard  will  give  the  user  a  range  of  21  base¬ 
aligning  sizes  to  72  pt.,  from  six  fonts.  Comet  is 
a  compositor’s  phototypesetter  that  thinks  like 
a  growing  newspaper.  Call  your  nearest  Mergen¬ 
thaler  office  or  drop  the  coupon  in  the  mail.  De¬ 
livery  is  from  45  to  60  days.  We’ll  be  glad  to  give 
you  more  information.  Mergenthaler  Linotype 
Company,  Mergenthaler  Drive,  P.  O.  Box  82, 
Plainview,  New  York  11803. 

Mergenthaler 


Zip- 


Phone. 
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Judiciary’s  ‘press  run’ 


The  follotcing  is  a  press  release  issued 
by  Rep.  Thomas  M.  Rees  (D-Calif.) : 

Traditionally  the  focus  of  the  Washing¬ 
ton  press  has  always  been  on  the  Senate. 
There  are  only  100  Senate  members  com¬ 
pared  to  435  in  the  House,  and  they  have 
six-year  terms  compared  to  the  House’s 
two  years;  the  Senate  is  therefore  easier 
to  cover. 

But  with  the  deadly  serious  impeach¬ 
ment  proceedings  by  the  House  Judiciary 
Committee,  the  press  has  now  turned  its 
full  attention  to  the  38  members  of  the 
committee.  The  Judiciary  members,  like 
most  House  members,  have  been  somewhat 
anonymous  unless  you  are  interested  in 
the  codification  of  the  evidence  code,  copy¬ 
right  law,  or  revising  the  bankruptcy 
statutes. 

But  now  one  can  spot  Judiciary  Com¬ 
mittee  members  no  matter  how  low  their 
seniority  might  be,  because  they  are  all 
followed  by  inquiring  reporters  and 
camera  crews.  The  major  dramatic  con¬ 
frontation  between  the  committee  mem¬ 
bers  and  the  press,  though,  occurs  when 
the  Judiciary  Committee  recesses  its  hear¬ 
ings  around  noon  to  attend  the  full  House 
session. 

I  serve  on  the  House  Banking  and  Cur¬ 
rency  Committee  which  is  located  right 
down  the  hall  from  the  Judiciary  Commit¬ 
tee.  For  us  to  reach  our  own  committee 
room,  we  must  struggle  through  the  Ray¬ 
burn  Building  entrance  foyer  past  a  vast 
collection  of  TV  camera  crews  and  equip¬ 
ment,  radio  tap  machines,  phones,  and 
legions  of  newspapermen  and  photogra¬ 
phers.  The  technicians  have  hundreds  of 
feet  of  cable  trailing  along  the  halls  to 
electrical  outlets.  They  sit  patiently  wait¬ 
ing  hour  after  hour  for  the  possibility  of 
a  five-minute  interview  or  at  least  a  sen¬ 
tence  from  any  member  of  the  Judiciary 
Committee  when  they  emerge  from  the 
hearings  down  the  hall. 

.\t  a  noon  break  from  the  Banking 
Committee,  a  reporter  friend  stopped  me 
as  I  came  out  into  the  marbled  hallway 
and  suggested  that  I  stick  around  to  see 
the  biggest  happening  on  Capitol  Hill — 
the  emergence  of  the  Judiciary  Committee 
members  from  their  committee  room. 

“It’s  almost  impossible  for  one  reporter 
to  piece  together  a  well-rounded  story,” 
said  my  reporter  friend.  “It’s  pandemoni¬ 
um.  All  of  a  sudden  the  members  start 
coming  out  of  the  hearing  room  and  a 
hundred  reporters  descend.  You  might 
reach  one  member,  but  by  the  time  you  get 
a  quote  from  him  the  others  are  gone. 
.\fter  the  press  run  we  sometimes  trade 
quotes  among  ourselves  so  our  stories 
have  more  balance.  It’s  like  trading  base¬ 
ball  cards — ‘I’ll  give  you  two  Hutchinson 
quotes  for  one  Rodino,  or  three  Waldies 
for  six  Hogans’.” 

There  was  action  down  the  hall — at 
12:15  p.m.  the  committee  members  started 
to  emerge.  The  surge  and  countersurge 
began — it  was  like  the  running  of  the 
bulls  at  Pamplona.  The  committee  mem¬ 


bers  were  hurrying  to  make  a  House  quor¬ 
um,  each  one  surrounded  by  reporters. 
The  members  hugged  their  huge  looseleaf 
secret  tape  transcript  books  and  kept 
their  heads  down  like  seasoned  bulls  press¬ 
ing  toward  their  corral  as  they  worked 
their  way  to  the  elevators. 

From  time  to  time  a  TV  reporter  would 
successfully  steer  a  member  to  the  bevy  of 
microphones  in  the  bullpen  for  a  few  ob¬ 
servations,  while  the  technicians  swarmed 
over  each  other  adjusting  their  equip¬ 
ment. 

In  only  a  few  minutes  the  daily  running 
of  the  Judiciary  Committee  bulls  was 
over.  The  members  were  safe  in  the  sanc¬ 
tuary  of  the  House  floor.  The  bullpen  was 
deserted  except  for  the  last  of  the  techni¬ 
cians  carting  away  their  equipment,  and 
the  reporters  were  adjourning  to  the 
press  gallery  trying  to  piece  together 
their  daily  impeachment  stories. 

“Look,  I  need  a  Republican  quote  to  fill 
my  story.  How  about  a  Drinan  paragraph 
and  a  Mann  sentence  for  something  from 
Wiggins?” 

• 

Bradlee  warns  grads 
of  press  freedom  threat 

Benjamin  C.  Bradlee,  executive  editor 
of  the  Washington  Post,  warned  against 
government  threats  to  freedom  of  the 
press  in  a  commencement  speech  at 
Franklin  and  Marshall  College,  where  he 
received  an  honorary  degree. 

“Freedom  of  the  press  in  America  today 
is  in  trouble,  even  in  a  moment  of  appar¬ 
ent  triumph,”  Bradlee  told  about  3,000 
persons,  including  500  bachelors  and  mas¬ 
ters  degree  recipients  in  the  gymnasium 
of  the  187-year-old  Lancaster,  Pa.,  col¬ 
lege. 

In  the  speech,  which  won  a  standing 
ovation,  Bradlee  asserted  that  the  “gov¬ 
ernment  establishment,  and  particularly 
this  government  establishment,  talks  of 
freedom  of  the  press  in  terms  of  a  sappy 
Norman  Rockwell  poster  and  thinks  of 
freedom  of  the  press  as  an  unnecessary 
evil  ...” 

After  describing  secret  plotting  by 
members  of  the  administration  to  harass 
the  nation’s  free  press,  he  appealed  to  his 
listeners  to  “inspect,  to  understand  and  to 
reject”  this  threat. 

The  citation  accompanying  the  honorary 
doctor  of  letters  degree  that  college  pres¬ 
ident  Keith  Spalding  presented  to  Bradlee 
said  that  “under  his  leadership  the  Wash¬ 
ington  Post  has  shown  .  .  .  that  investiga¬ 
tive  journalism  can  be  responsible  and 
effective. 

“More  important,  he  has  shown  the  na¬ 
tion  that  when  a  free  press  is  in  the 
service  of  truth  rather  than  narrow  par¬ 
tisanship,  democracy  has  no  greater 
source  of  vitality.” 


The  ad  on  the  facing  page 
is  one  of  a  series  appearing  in 
the  Wall  Street  Joumd,  Fortune, 
Business  Week  and  Time  de¬ 
scribing  Sun  Oil  Company’s 
technological  and  managerial 
innovations  in  energy  explora¬ 
tion  and  pnxluction. 

The  days  of  easy  oil  are 
gone.  At  Sun,  we’re  committed 
to  meet  the  challenge  of  de¬ 
veloping  new  energy  sources. 
We’re  doing  things  that  weren’t 
technologically  or  financially 
feasible  a  few  years  ago. 

The  potential  to  solve  our 
country’s  energy  needs  is  here. 
We’re  taking  the  necessary 
risks  to  help  make  it  happen. 
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LAST  YEAR,  WE  SPENT  $200000,000 


AND  PRODUCED  71%  OF  THE  CRUDE  01. 

WE 

BUT  THATS  NOT  GOOD  ENCUGH 


This  year,  we’ll  be 
spending  $300,000,000. 

In  a  shortage  situation, 
it  isn’t  good  business 
strategy  to  depend  on 
somebody  else.to  produce  j| 
enough  oil  to  keep  our  ^ 
refineries  running  at 
peak  capacity.  The 
only  way  to  avoid  it  is 
to  produce  more  of  our 
own.  So,  we’re  on  a 
world-wide  energy  hunt,  fj 
A  major,  long-term  I 
search  for  crude  oil,  I 
natural  gas  and  totally  I 
new  sources  of  energy.  ■ 

Where  there’s  H 
profitable  energy  jH 

potential—  i 


in  the  Arctic,  Canada, 
Labrador,  the  North  Sea,  the 
Persian  Gulf,  the  Gulf  of 
,  Mexico,  Africa,  Indonesia, 

r  South  America— we’re  there. 
\  We’re  a  significant  holder 

I  of  coal  properties— over 

A  2  billion  tons.  We’re  into 
B  geothermal  steam.  We’re  re- 
M  covering  oil  from  tar  sands. 
U  And  we’ve  committed 
^  $38,000,000  on  our  first 

^  shale  tract.  We  won’t 
be  satisfied  until  we’ve 
broadened  our  raw 
ft  ;  materials  base  to  the 

^||  point  of  self-sufficiency. 
Tb  You’ll  be  hearing 

from  us. 


FOLLOW  THE  SUN  Q 


Sun  Oil  Company,  St.  Davids,  Pennsylvania 


The  Star/Xybgics  Copy 
Processing  System  was 
the  graphic  arts  industry’s 
first  workable,  on-line 
s^em  that  accepts  nev\^ 
classified,  and  display  copy 
...from  OCRs,  keyboards, 
or  directly  from  wire 
services ...  display  it  on 
VDTs  for  editing,  justifica¬ 
tion,  hyphenation,  additions, 
and  deletions ...  and 
outputs  finished  columns 
with  notches  and  run¬ 
arounds  in  place. 


Now  there’s  CPS/700 


cessing  Systems. 

you  everything  that  made  ^  I  [ 

the  first  system  a  success  I 

in  15  installations  nation-  J 

wide.  But  it’s  easier  than  /  / 

ever  to  use,  has  greatly  en-  ,  y  / 

larged  capacity,  and  handles  more  VDTs.  |  / 

□  The  key  to  the  CPS/700’s  great  capacity  is  its  J  ^ 

new  moving-head  disk  unit .  .  .  which  permits  stor-  /  /  S 

age  of  over  40  pages  of  classified,  plus  unlimited  ^  / 

formats,  plus  much  more  newswire  copy.  And  you  ^ 

can  now  use  just  as  many  VDTs  as  you  need.  (The 

CPS/700  has  a  fixed-head  disk  unit,  too;  its  speed 
allows  the  VDT  operators  to  work  in  a  real-time  environ- 
ment.)  □  It  is  a  totally  on-line  system.  Paper  tape  is  gone,  except 
as  backup.  □  And  you  can  get  a  vertical  justification  module  that 

makes  up  complete  columns  for  classified  and  display.  With  a  reverse-  ' 

leading  typesetter,  you  can  even  make  up  multiple  columns  in  one  pass.  □  The 
entire  CPS/700  is  modular;  buy  only  what  you  need.  Start  automating  your  composing 
room  with  classified  only,  perhaps  .  .  .  then  phase  in  news  and  display  later.  You  name  it. 

□  Everything  about  the  CPS/700  has  been  human  engineered  to  reduce  learning  time  to  an  absolute 
minimum.  You  can  go  right  on  using  your  present  coding  structures,  for  example.  □  The  Star/Xylogics 
Copy  Processing  System  was  good.  The  CPS/700  is  great.  Give  us  the  opportunity  to  show  how  it  can  save 
time  and  hassle  in  your  operation. 


SALES  AND  SERVICE  OFFICES:  EASTERN  OFFICE:  240  South  Main  Street, 
South  Hackensack,  New  Jersey  07606  (201)  489-0200  ■  MIDWESTERN  OFFICE: 
1127  South  Mannheim  Road,  Westchester,  Illinois  60153  (312)  345-1222  ■ 
SOUTHEASTERN  OFFICE:  1924  Piedmont  Circle,  N.E.,  Atlanta,  Georgia  30324 
(404)  873-3852  ■  WESTERN  OFFICE:  1206  South  Maole  Avenue,  Los  Angeles, 
California  90015  (213)  749-2118  ■  CANADIAN  OFFICE:  100  -  21st  Avenue, 

1  J  StarGraphic  Systems, Inc. 

50  years  of  progressive  product  development,  1924-1974. 

Visit  Star  at  Booth  1811  during  the  ANPA  Conference. 


SWAR 


news-people 


ALFRED  L.  HEWITT,  53,  was  promofed  from 
managing  editor  to  editor  of  the  Fullerton 
(Calif.)  News  Tribune,  a  Scripps-Howard . 
Newspaper  since  December  28,  1973.  Hewitt 
joined  the  paper  in  1969  as  managing  editor 
from  the  Shreveport  (La.)  Times  where  he  rose 
from  police  reporter  in  1947  to  city  editor  in 
1949  and  managing  editor  in  1958.  A  native 
of  Hartford,  Conn.,  Hewitt  graduated  from  the 
University  of  Missouri  School  of  Journalism  in 
1943.  After  three  years  in  World  War  II,  he 
broke  into  newspapering  as  co-publisher  of 
the  Grundy  County  (Mo.)  Gazette,  a  weekly 
in  Trenton,  Mo. 

Tim  Weigel,  Chicago  Daily  News,  won 
top  prize,  a  $1000  check,  for  the  best  pro 
football  story  of  the  year  from  Schick  Di¬ 
vision  of  Warner-Lambert.  WeigeTs  story, 
which  appeared  in  the  Chicagoan  Maga¬ 
zine,  gave  an  intimate  look  into  the  lives 
of  two  players. 

>i<  *  * 

James  M.  Schurz,  41,  editor  of  the  Ha¬ 
gerstown  (Md.)  Morning  Herald  and  Daily 
Mail — assumed  additional  duties  of  pub¬ 
lisher  on  June  1.  Charlb:s  L.  Downey, 
general  manager,  retired. 


Michael  Pakenham,  associate  editor  of 
the  Philadelphia  Inquirer — elected  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Greater  Philadelphia  Chapter, 
Society  of  Professional  Journalists,  Sigma 
Delta  Chi. 

jV  *  * 

George  Vanelli,  Portland  Oregonian- 
Joumal  —  elected  president  of  Pacific 
Northwest  International  Circulation  Man¬ 
agers’  Association. 

*  *  * 

Lionel  S.  Jackson,  publisher  of  the 
New  Haven  Newspapers  (morning  Jour¬ 
nal-Courier  and  afternoon-Sunday  Regis¬ 
ter)  and  the  afternoon-Sunday  Hartford 
Times — re-elected  to  board  of  directors  of 
Connsurance  (correct)  Corp.,  parent  com¬ 
pany  of  Life  Insurance  Co.  of  Connecticut, 
New  Haven. 

if  tf  tf 

Gib  Fullerton,  formerly  business  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Massachusetts  Daily  Collegian, 
named  managing  editor  (production)  for 
New  Mass.  Media,  Inc.  which  publishes  the 
Valley  Advocate  in  Amherst,  Massachu¬ 
setts. 

*  *  * 

Beverly  Kees,  for  four  years  editor  of 

the  Minneapolis  Star's  food  section.  Taste 
— joined  the  Minneapolis  Tribune  as  an 
assistant  to  the  editor,  a  new  position. 
Ferne  Noreen,  since  1962  advertising 
promotion  supervisor  in  the  Star  and 

Tribune  promotion  department — joined  the 
research  planning  department  of  the 
newspapers  on  a  temporary  assignment. 

*  *  * 

G.  Michael  Harmon — appointed  corre¬ 
spondent  for  Associated  Press  at  Orlando, 
a  new  bureau.  David  G.  Bartel — ^ap¬ 
pointed  AP  correspondent  in  Wichita, 
Kansas,  succeeding  Richard  Larimore, 
who  resigpied. 


Leon  Brown,  34,  an  ad  executive  on  the 
Baytown  (Tex.)  Sun — moved  up  to  editor 
and  publisher  June  1,  succeeding  Fred 
Hartman,  who  will  devote  full  time  to 
the  Southern  Newspaper  Inc.  group  of 
which  he  is  board  chairman. 

e  *  e 

Betty  Sarsfield,  women’s  editor,  Ot¬ 
tawa  Journal — named  acting  president  of 
the  National  Press  Club  after  the  resigna¬ 
tion  of  former  CBS  tv  reporter  Ron  Col- 
LISTER  because  he  is  Progressive  Conserva¬ 
tive  candidate  in  the  federal  election  July 
9. 

*  M  * 

John  B.  Lux,  publisher.  Grand  Forks 
(N.D.)  Herald  Inc. — named  president  of 
the  corporation.  Ralph  S.  Roth,  produc¬ 
tion  director  for  Ridder  Publications — 
named  chairman  of  the  board  of  the  Her¬ 
ald. 

*  * 

Jim  Sasser,  former  news  director  of 
WNEW-tv  in  New  York,  director  of  pro¬ 
motion  New  York  Journal- American,  as¬ 
sistant  to  the  general  manager  of  the  Baton 
Rouge  States  Times  and  Morning  Advo¬ 
cate,  and  political  reporter  for  the  New 
Orleans  Item — elected  vicepresident  for 
media  affairs  at  Underwood,  Jordan  Asso¬ 
ciates. 

*  *  » 

Davie  L,  Gorham,  previously  corporate 
controller  for  General  Signal  Corp. — 
joined  the  New  York  Times  Co.  as  com¬ 
pany  controller.  Thomas  P.  McVeigh, 
formerly  controller  for  the  company — 
named  chief  financial  officer  of  the  Times 
newspaper  division.  Louis  Lazar  III,  from 
Litton  Industries  where  he  was  manager 
of  fixed  asset  control  and  capital  budget¬ 
ing  to  director  of  finance  for  the  New 
York  Times  Co. 

*  «  V 

Joanne  Rife,  staff  writer  for  the  Santa 
Ynez  (Calif.)  News  for  11  years — ^named 
news  editor  of  the  weekly  succeeding  King 
Merrill,  who  is  resigning  after  serving  as 
editor  for  27  years. 

*  *  * 

Mike  Leggett,  25,  previously  general 
assignments — promoted  to  sports  editor  of 
the  Huntsville  (Tex.)  Item.  David  Lind¬ 
sey,  22,  also  a  reporter — moved  up  to  city 
editor.  Maureen  Pariott,  previously  a  so¬ 
cial  worker  for  nine  years — joined  the 
Item  as  editor  of  the  family  section.  Rob¬ 
ert  L.  Keller,  son  of  former  publisher  of 
the  Item — joined  the  paper’s  classified  and 
promotion  staff. 

*  *  * 

George  W.  Rogers,  publisher  of  the 
Salem  (Ohio)  News,  who  began  his  career 
with  the  News  in  1931  as  cashier  and  busi¬ 
ness  manager — retires  July  31.  James 
Harris,  advertising  manager  of  the  Steu¬ 
benville  (Ohio)  Herald-Star,  will  assume 
his  duties  as  general  manager  on  August 
1. 

*  *  * 

Ginger  Kaderabek,  a  1974  B.A.  in  Eng¬ 
lish  graduate  of  Vanderbilt  University — 
joined  the  Nashville  (Tenn.)  Banner  as  a 
reporter. 


NEED  HELP  FINDING 
THE  RIGHT  EXECUTIVE? 

CALL  RON  CURTIS  &  CO 

During  the  past  nine  years,  we  have  successfully  filled  execu¬ 
tive  positions  with  newspapers  in  every  state.  These  assign¬ 
ments  have  been  from  all  size  markets  with  salary  levels  from 
$12,000  to  $100,000  per  year. 

When  you  need  help  finding  the  right  executive  in  your  gen¬ 
eral  management  and  business,  advertising,  mechanical,  cir¬ 
culation  or  editorial  areas,  we  know  how  to  help  you.  Call  Carl 
Young  at  312-693-6171,  or  write  Ron  Curtis  &  Company, 
O’Hare  Plaza,  5725  East  River  Road,  Chicago,  Illinois  60631. 
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40 


in  the  news 


Frederick  J,  Cull,  advertising  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Wheeling  (W.Va.)  Register 
and  Intelligencer — named  general  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Cape  Coral  (Fla.)  Breeze,  ac¬ 
quired  by  Ogden  Newspapers  earlier  this 
year.  John  Ford,  classified  advertising 
manager,  Register  and  Intelligencer — to 
succeed  Cull.  Tom  Aird — named  classified 
advertising  manager. 

*  *  * 

Warren  H.  Bennett,  Avho  became  a 
public  relations  executive  in  1960  after  17 
years  at  AP — retired  May  31  as  vice- 
president  of  Doremus  &  Co. 


PETER  H.  RUSSELL,  general  advertising  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Worcester  (Mass.)  Telegram  &  the 
Evening  Gazette,  was  presented  with  the  first 
annual  "Peddler"  award  by  the  Sales  Executives 
Club  of  Greater  Worcester.  The  award,  sym¬ 
bolic  of  "Salesman  of  the  Year",  was  made  by 
retiring  president  of  the  Sales  Executives  Club 
John  I.  Flynn,  general  manager  of  Radio  Sta¬ 
tion  WSRS,  Worcester. 

Thomas  R.  McCartin,  40,  currently  as¬ 
sistant  director  of  display  advertising  for 
the  Los  Angeles  Times — named  vicepresi¬ 
dent  for  sales  at  the  Washington  (D.C.) 
Post,  replacing  Joseph  P.  Lynch,  who  re¬ 
tired  May  1.  Warren  Silzer,  general  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  of  the  Post,  resigns 
from  the  position,  effective  June  30.  No 
successor  has  been  selected. 

*  *  * 

Lester  Malamut — designated  vicepresi¬ 
dent  and  executive  editorial  director  of 
Suburban  Publishing  Corp.,  Union,  N.J. 
and  executive  director  of  its  eight  weekly 
papers  and  Suburbanaire  magazine. 

#  * 

Richard  Klemp,  reporter  for  the  San 
Gabriel  Valley  (Calif.)  Tribune — named 
winner  of  the  1973  Newspaper  Media 
Award  by  the  California  Chiropractic  As¬ 
sociation. 

*  *  * 

Donald  Yabush,  associated  for  18  years 
with  the  Chicago  Tribune  as  a  reporter, 
most  recently  editor  of  the  Newsmakers 
column — to  news  bureau  director  of  the 
Chicago  Transit  Authority. 


Jack  Elliott,  aviation  editor,  Newark 
(N.J.)  Star-Ledger — winner  of  the  1974 
Lois  Henry  Award  of  the  National  Busi¬ 
ness  Aircraft  Association  for  excellence 
of  reporting.  Elliott  received  $200  in  cash, 
a  plaque,  and  an  expense-paid  trip  to  the 
NBAA  annual  meeting  in  Los  Angeles 
for  his  single-article  entry  spanning  three 
pages  on  all  aspects  of  business  aviation. 

♦ 

Mort  Edelstein,  columnist  for  the 
Chicago  Daily  News  will  receive  the 
Prime  Minister  of  Israel  Award. 

*  «  * 

J.  Stewart  Bryan,  executive  vicepresi¬ 
dent  of  the  Tribune  Co.,  Tampa,  Fla. — 
elected  to  the  board  of  directors  of  Media 
General,  the  parent  company. 

4c  J|e  i|t 

Roger  N.  Linscott,  associate  editor, 
Berkshire  (Mass.)  Eagle — recipient  of 
honorary  degree  from  North  Adams 
(Mass.)  State  College. 

*  *  * 

John  J.  Doyle,  from  the  Chicago  office 
of  the  Kansas  City  Star  to  the  staff  of 
the  advertising  department  of  Scripps- 
Howard’s  Chicago  office. 

♦  ♦  * 

Jerome  J.  Rupar,  31,  has  been  named 
city  circulation  manager  for  the  Palm 
Beach  (Fla.)  Times,  succeeding  Dudley 
Geren.  William  Simmons,  31,  currently 
area  supervisor — named  to  succeed  Rupar 
as  state  circulation  manager  for  the  Times 
and  Palm  Beach  Post. 

*  *  * 

John  A.  Matheson,  previously  Euro¬ 
pean  Manager  for  Publisher’s  Workshop 
Ltd.,  a  British  firm  which  publishes 
Armed  Forces  newspapers  in  Germany 
and  England — appointed  publisher  of  The 
Overseas  Weekly,  distributed  to  G.I.’s  in 
Europe,  United  States  and  Pacific  Area. 

*  *  * 

Gates  Oliver,  formerly  display  adver¬ 
tising  manager  of  the  Daily  Oklahoman- 
Oklahoma  City  Times — to  the  position  of 
assistant  advertising  director..  Jack  Ho- 
VORKA,  previously  assistant  display  ad 
manager — to  display  advertising  manager. 
Ed  Martin — to  assistant  display  ad  man¬ 
ager  from  retail  sales  manager.  Larry 
Skoch,  a  retail  salesman — to  retail  sales 
manager.  Dick  Dugan,  national  sales  man¬ 
ager — to  national  advertising  manager. 

*  *  e 

Keith  Kelley,  formerly  city  district 
manager  for  the  Peoria  Journal  Star — 
promoted  to  state  circulation  manager. 


We’ll  share  your  exposure  to 
Publishers  Liability  losses 

You  probably  know  how  much  you  could  afford  to 
pay  if  you  lost  a  suit  for  libel,  slander,  piracy, 
invasion  of  privacy  or  copyright  violation  Here  s 
how  to  handle  a  bigger  judgment  insure  the 
excess  with  Employers  We  have  the  experience 
and  the  personnel  to  help  you  set  up  a  program 
and  to  assist  in  time  of  trouble.  Write  for  details. 
Our  nearest  office  will  contact  you  at  once. 
Employers  Reinsurance  Corp.,  21  West  10th, 
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Art  Kendall,  business  manager  of  the 
Star-Gazette  in  Elmira — named  advertis¬ 
ing  director  of  Rockford  (Ill.)  Newspa¬ 
pers  Inc.,  succeeding  James  A.  McComb, 
who  was  named  ad  director  of  the  Eugene 
(Ore.)  Register-Guard. 

«  «  * 

Lee  Heffner,  chairman  of  the  board  of 
Time  Inc.’s  Time/Life  Films — to  Wall 
Street  Journal  as  advertising  sales  direc¬ 
tor. 

♦  ♦  * 

Bob  Balfe,  sports  editor  of  the  Palm 
Beach-  (Fla.)  Times  since  1937 — retired 
May  24  on  his  65th  birthday.  He  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  write  two  columns  a  week.  Larry 
Bush,  40,  assistant  sports  editor — named 
to  succeed  Balfe.  Barry  Vorse,  previously 
with  the  Tampa  Times — joined  the  sports 
staff. 

*  *  « 

John  J.  McGann  Jr.,  formerly  director 
of  operations — named  general  manager  of 
the  South  Bend  Tribune.  The  position  was 
previously  held  by  Warren  G.  Wheeler 
Jr.,  executive  vicepresident,  until  he  began 
devoting  his  full  time  attention  to  the  op¬ 
erations  of  the  company’s  various  other 
divisions  in  Indiana,  Maryland,  California 
and  Virginia. 

♦  *  * 

Earl  C.  Behrens,  retired  May  31  as  po¬ 
litical  editor  of  the  San  Francisco  Chron¬ 
icle  at  the  age  of  82. 

*  *  4> 

Gary  D.  Taylor,  formerly  sports  editor 
and  police  reporter  for  the  Sanford 
(Fla.)  Herald— now  police  reporter  for 
the  Sanford  Bureau  of  the  Orlando  (Fla.) 
Sentinel  Star. 

4>  *  * 

Irving  Dilliard,  formerly  editorial  page 
editor  of  the  St.  Louis  (Mo.)  Post-Dis¬ 
patch,  has  become  director  of  the  Illinois 
Department  of  Aging.  Dilliard,  69,  has 
been  acting  director  of  the  department 
since  March.  He  will  be  paid  $30,000  an¬ 
nually.  He  will  continue  with  his  member¬ 
ship  on  the  National  News  Council. 

*  *  * 

Donald  F.  Sutphen,  formerly  manager 
of  the  circulation  sales  department’s  prod¬ 
uct  promotion  group — appointed  circula¬ 
tion  sales  director  of  Dow  Jones  &  Co., 
replacing  Edgar  A.  Roll,  who  has  re¬ 
signed 

♦  ♦  * 

Abraham  H.  Kalish,  executive  secre¬ 
tary  of  Accuracy  in  Media — retired  June  1. 
*  «  * 

Helen  G.  Spiro,  women’s  news  editor 
for  the  Daily  Item,  Port  Chester,  N.  Y., 
appointed  news  editor.  Sydney  H.  Stan¬ 
ton,  reporter  and  news  desk  assistant, 
appointed  women’s  news  editor. 
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Penal  press  prods  prison 
reform,  and  understanding 

By  Philly  Murtha 


Worthwhile  Fouridatioo  For  Ex-ConvicH  On  Way 

I  oIhmii  Ob>t‘rver 


Pr>nt  Shop  Wio9«r<9  Ago<n ' 
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He  sits  in  a  cubicle  as  wide  as  he  is 
tall.  He  has  one  small  cot-like  bed,  a 
stained  chipped  wash  basin,  a  toilet  bowl, 
and  perhaps  a  stool.  He  is  an  automaton 
of  the  clock,  a  robot  to  society’s  discipline. 

And,  it  is  just  recently  that  the  man 
with  the  gold  watch  fob  and  the  neat 
pin-striped  suit  has  given  him  a  chance 
to  express  his  anxieties,  frustrations,  and 
desires. 

He  is  a  monkey  in  the  iron-fast  concrete 
zoo,  facing  the  world  as  animal,  a  form¬ 
less  body  within  a  cage.  He  is  forgotten 
except  when  he  becomes  afraid  and  wants 
his  freedom.  Riots,  switchblade  attacks, 
zebra  rapes — one  day,  he  gives  it  all  up 
and  hangs  himself  with  twine  he  has 
saved,  forgetting  time  and  place.  He  is 
once  again  human.  .  .  . 

Prisoner  as  newsman 

The  concept  of  the  prisoner  is  cutting 
loose  from  its  history  of  demoralizing 
ignorance.  The  prisoner,  a  minority,  is 
finding  himself.  He  is  finding  that  he  can 
establish  verbal — written  communication. 
He  is  seeking  re-entrance  into  the  world 
through  a  medium — he  has  his  own  news¬ 
paper. 

There  are  over  222  prison  publications 
including  at  least  81  newspapers,  108 
magazines  and  33  combined  tabloid  news¬ 
papers.  The  total  circulation  is  well  over 
a  quarter  of  a  million.  And  the  organiza¬ 
tion  of  the  Penal  Press  affiliated  publica¬ 
tions,  put  out  by  the  prisoners  themselves, 
has  its  own  system  of  effective  cross-com¬ 
munication. 

Prison  newspapers  get  awards,  the 
same  as  any  other  newspaper.  In  fact,  the 
Southern  Illinois  University  School  of 
Journalism  sponsors  an  American  Penal 
Press  Contest  each  year  for  outstanding 
achievement  in  prison  journalism. 

The  Penal  press  is  unusual.  It  doesn’t 
hold  conventions,  it  doesn’t  elect  officers,  it 
doesn’t  have  headquarters.  But  it  does 
have  unified  exchange  and  it  does  have 
readers. 

Perhaps  the  most  amazing  thing  about 
the  penal  press — these  newspapers  that 
appear  weekly,  twice  a  month,  monthly — 
is  that  it  affords  a  self-expression  m^e. 
It  gives  the  prison  population  a  chance  to 
challenge  and  communicate  their  griev¬ 
ances  without  violence,  upheaval  and  rab¬ 
ble-rousing,  as  one  prison  editor  says: 

Without  Siolence’ 

“I  feel  basically  as  if  freedom  of  speech 
and  freedom  of  the  press  includes  prison¬ 
ers  and  prison  publications,  but  it  often 
becomes  a  bit  sticky  to  tilt  at  the  wind¬ 
mills  of  the  status  quo.” 

Editor  James  W.  Christian,  of  the 
Repressa,  Calif.  State  Prison’s  Folsatn 
Observer  explains,  “Most  of  us  on  the 
penal  press  circuit  do  our  best,  and  for 
me  it  is  often  a  nagging  thing  that  takes 
up  too  much  time  from  my  writing  and 


oil  painting.”  He  believes  the  Observer 
and  the  prison  newsletter  “are  worth  it, 
because  gradually  we  have  done  what  at 
one  time  appeared  impossible.  That  is  to 
say  we  have  made  slight  inroads  into  the 
absolute  and  implacable  negation  once 
held  in  regards  to  prisoners  having  any 
‘real’  ability  to  say  what  they  wanted  to 
say  in  their  newspapers.” 

In  describing  the  Folsom  Observer,  its 
editor  says,  “This  paper  and  many  others 
in  various  prisons  across  the  land  used  to 
be  a  damned  joke.  But  thankfully,  we  have 
gotten  them  upgraded  until  at  least  a 
tiny  sliver  of  light  shines  forth  from  each 
issue.  Once  there  was  no  light  at  all.” 

The  concern  and  need  is  now.  The  con¬ 
cern  and  need  for  professionalism  is  now. 
The  penal  press  may  become  one  of  the 
most  salient  ways  to  enlist  penal  reform 
and  to  give  inmates  a  contributory  chance 
to  adapt  and  re-enter  society. 

Editors  are  serious 

These  penal  press  editors  take  their 
positions  very  seriously.  The  growth  po¬ 
tential  is  just  beginning  to  be  realized. 
The  nature  of  the  business  is  exemplified 
by  Colorado  State  Penitentiary’s  editor 
Millus  D.  Bass,  who  puts  out  a  meaning¬ 
ful  professional  and  graphic  publication. 
The  Interpreter, 

He  says,  “I  take  my  position  here  as 
editor  of  a  prison  publication  seriously. 
Some  people  think,  for  various  reasons, 
that  a  prison  publication  should  be  filled 
with  all  sorts  of  beautiful  things  that 
happen  in  a  very  unbeautiful  situation. 
Some  entertainment,  some  happy  faces, 
some  prisoners  enjoying  themselves. 

“I  tend  to  disagree.  It  is  the  problems 
that  a  prison  publication  should  address 
itself  to — if  it  is  to  function  in  the  capac¬ 
ity  for  which  it  was  intended.” 

Bass  feels  that,  “it  should  address  the 
outside  about  penal  reform.”  He  adds: 
“If  the  outside  is  looking  for  alternatives, 
then  who  best  is  in  the  position  to  offer 
some  feasibly  sound  alternatives  to  what 
ails  us?”  He  substantiates  that  the  prison 
press  can  point  to  where  it  hurts  better 
than  anybody  else. 

Another  editor,  Gregory  Cook,  of  the 
Milan,  Mich.  Federal  Correctional  Insti¬ 
tution’s  Insider  tabloid,  commented  about 
the  prisoner’s  role  in  communication  as  an 
emotional  plea:  “It  is  my  hope,  ‘our  hope’ 
that  someone  will  look  to  us  as  fellow 
men,  ‘that  have  made  mistakes,’  not  as 
criminals,  never  to  be  trusted  as  men 
again.” 

Part  of  this  hope  centers  in  the  philoso¬ 
phy  of  the  penal  press.  However,  the  penal 
press  is  far  from  free — in  essence  the 
press  may  not  have  a  group  of  publishers 
— but  it  is  similar  to  some  high  school 
publications — instead  of  a  principal  it  has 
a  warden  and  sponsors — who  maintain 
red-ink  censorship.  But  even  with  censor¬ 
ship,  there  is  ^itorial  expression  and 
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analysis  in  prison  publications. 

Layout,  editorial  content  and  style  is 
still  low-budget,  but  in  general,  the  prison 
publications  are  changing  into  necessary 
communication  tools  inside  and  out. 

FJxampIes  from  prison  press 

The  Echo,  monthly  newspaper  for  the 
state  prison  in  Huntsville,  Tex.  is  a  clean 
infonnal  tabloid — reminiscent  of  a  high 
school  paper,  but  with  more  serious  sub¬ 
ject-matter. 

The  tabloid  is  printed  in  the  prison 
shop  and  includes  news  excerpts  from 
prison  newspapers  around  the  nation ; 
national  wire  service  items  that  relate 
to  the  prisoner,  and  of  course,  local  penal 
coverage. 

(Continued  on  page  65) 
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look  closely  at 
LETTERFLEX 
Saddles 


note 

compression 
or  tension 
lockup... 

either  way, 
LETTERFLEX 
Saddles  work 
equally  well. 


notice  the  fixed 
leading  edge... 

pin  bar  is  firmly 
gripped  in  a  slot  in 
the  saddle,  not  only 
for  longer  life,  but 
also  faster,  easier 
mounting. 


check  - 
the  solid 
construction.. 

Made  of  durable 
precision  machined 
aluminum  alloy, 
they're  only 
one-quarter  the 
weight  of  stereos. 


examine  the 
square  ends... 

designed  to  eliminate 
plate  throwing  and 
reduce  smudging. 
LETTERFLEX  Saddles 
have  improved  wrap 
resistance. 


LETTERFLEX  guarantees  it  all. . .  from  these  highly  improved  saddles  to 
revolutionary  new  LETTERFLEX  Dry  Development  processing,  W.R.  Grace 
&  Co.  assumes  complete  responsibility. 

automatic  plate  preparation . . .  LETTERFLEX  has  equipment  that  takes  only 
25  seconds  to  automatically  punch,  trim,  bend  plates  for  saddle  mounting. 

look  ahead...  ours  is  the  only  punching  and  registration  system  that  is 
compatible  with  Goss'  Universal  relief  cylinders  should  you  later  upgrade 
your  press. 

let  us  show  you... phone  or  write  us  now  for  a  demonstration  of  what 
LETTERFLEX  Saddles  can  do  for  you. 

LETTERFLEX  SYSTEMS,  W.  R.  GRACE  &  CO., 

Columbia,  Md.  21044,  (301)  531-5711 


the  system  for  the  years  ahead. 


These  days,  everyone’s  bragging  about  how  they  can  deliver 
their  OCR  devices  for  next  to  nothing. 

But  they  won’t  promise  what  happens  after  they  arrive.  Because,  by  the  time  you  get  their 
OCR’s  to  do  anything,  they  won’t  be  so  inexpensive  anymore. 


When  Compuscan’s  ALPHA  comes  through 
the  door,  it  is  ready  to  go  to  work  for  you. 

You  can  program  it  yourself  using  header 
sheets.  It  has  the  same  versatile  editing 
systems  as  our  powerful  Model  170,  leader 
in  the  industry. 

ALPHA  reads  continuous  form,  sprocket- 
fed  paper  up  to  15  inches  wide  and  any 
length,  at  speeds  from  120  to  240 
newspaper  lines  per  minute. 

It  reads  Perry,  Courier-12,  OCR-A,  OCR-B, 

European  accented  fonts  with  less  than 
one  error  in  25,000  characters.  Output  is 
to  paper  tape  punch  or  on-line  to 
computers  and  typesetters  so  you  can  do 
classified  ad  billing  programs;  read  forms 
and  develop  your  own  program. 

ALPHA  works  anywhere.  Plugs  in 
anywhere.  Requires  only  5  square  feet  of 
space.  Trouble-free. 

Interfacing  Is  easier,  too. 

Other  OCR  companies  don’t  go  this  far 
because  it  would  push  their  prices  too  high. 

compuscan 
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for  full  details 
demonstration, 
write  or  call 


The  best,  low  cost  optical 
page  reader  for  small  and 
medium-sized  typesetting 
operations 


....the  reliable  company 

n 


INC. 


900  Huyler  Street 
Teterboro,  N.J.  07608 
(201)  288-6000 


At  the 

ANPA- Booth 


SCAN-DISC 
low-cost  storage 
and  retrieval  system 
for  classified,  editorial 
and  news  typesetting 
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Model  170  OCR 
proven  leader  world-wide 


Dow  Jones  to  construct 
120,000  ton  paper  mill 


PIsnt  • 
equipment 
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Desk  top  photo 
receiver  test 
planned  by  UPI 

The  first  two  pre-production  models  of 
United  Press  International’s  Unifax-II 
have  been  completely  assembled  according 
to  E  G  &  G  Inc.,  of  Salem,  Mass. 

The  company  said  the  receiver,  designed 
to  provide  improved  quality  photos  by 
wire  to  UPI’s  subscribers  throughout  the 
world,  is  expected  to  be  in  full  production 
by  this  fall. 

Acceptance  test  procedures  are  being 
formulated  and  UPI  is  expected  to  accept 
delivery  of  the  first  prototype  machines 
within  two  weeks. 

F.  W.  Lyon,  UPI’s  vicepresident  for 
Newspictures,  said  the  prototype  model 
will  be  on  display  at  the  ANPA  Research 
Institute  Production  Management  Confer¬ 
ence  at  Atlantic  City,  N.  J.,  June  16-20. 

Lyon  said  more  than  350  UPI  sub¬ 
scribers  have  signed  orders  for  Unifax-II 
and  the  news  service  anticipates  purchas¬ 
ing  500  of  the  new  machines  each  year 
until  demands  for  the  new  equipment  are 
satisfied. 

Lyon  said  that  in  addition  to  improved, 
semi-glossy  newspictures,  other  features 
of  Unifax-II  include: 

— Measuring  30  x  16  x  21  inches,  it  can 
operate  on  an  editor’s  desk. 

— Individual  pictures  are  cut  and  stacked 
on  a  tray  atop  the  machine. 

— Subscribers  replenish  recording  paper 
and  toner  once  a  week,  eliminating  daily 
maintenance. 

Unifax-II  was  developed  by  a  team  of 
engineers  and  technicians  at  E  G  &  G’s 
facility  in  Bedford,  Mass.  Production  will 
take  place  at  the  company’s  manufactur¬ 
ing  plant  in  Salem,  Mass. 


Dow  Jones  &  Company,  Inc.  announced 
that  a  wholly-owned  subsidiary,  Dow 
Jones  Newsprint  Company,  Inc.,  has  ac¬ 
quired  for  approximately  $12,000,000 
(Canadian)  a  39.9%  interest  in  a  news;- 
print  mill  which  will  be  built  at  Riviere 
du  Loup,  Quebec,  Canada. 

The  arrangements  provide  that  Dow 
Jones  publications  will  have  a  contract  for 
a  portion  of  the  new  mill’s  production. 

Dow  Jones  Newsprint  Company  will 
finance  its  investment,  in  part,  through 
Canadian  bank  loans. 

Other  partners  in  the  venture  are  F.  F. 
Soucy,  Inc.,  a  Quebec  corporation  which 
currently  operates  a  newsprint  facility  at 
Riviere  du  Loup,  and  Rexfor,  a  Crown 
corporation  of  the  Province  of  Quebec. 
Soucy  will  manage  and  operate  the  new 
mill,  and  will  own  50.1%  of  the  venture; 
Rexfor  will  own  10%. 

On  stream  in  1976 

Orders  were  placed  several  months  ago 
for  the  paper  machine  and  related  equip¬ 
ment  and  a  construction  contract  will  be 
signed  soon.  The  mill  is  designed  to  have 
a  minimum  annual  capacity  of  approx¬ 
imately  120,000  tons  of  newsprint  (32 
pound  basis)  and  will  cost  in  excess  of 
$40,000,000.  It  is  scheduled  to  start  pro¬ 
duction  early  in  1976. 

The  new  facilities,  when  completed,  will 
provide  substantial  employment  in  the 
Riviere  du  Loup  area  for  wood  producers, 
employees  of  the  mill  and  others. 

George  W.  Flynn,  president  of  Dow 
Jones  Newsprint  and  vicepresident/oper- 
ations  of  the  parent  company,  stated  that 
the  facility  “will  be  of  the  most  advanced 
type,  combining  economy  of  operation  with 
effective  environmental  safeguards.” 

“The  new  mill’s  location  on  the  St. 
Lawrence  River  where  a  deep  water  port 
is  under  construction,”  Flynn  added,  “will 
provide  convenient  accessibilty  to  water 


transportation  as  well  as  railroad  and  su¬ 
per-highway  availability.” 

“The  location,”  he  said,  “has  good  pulp 
wood  resources  and  these  already  have 
been  contracted  for  from  wood  producers’ 
cooperatives  in  the  area.”  Flynn  added 
that  adequate  pulp  wood  also  has  been 
guaranteed  by  Rexfor  on  behalf  of  the 
Province  of  Quebec. 

The  mill  will  be  owned  by  a  partner¬ 
ship,  with  Soucy  as  the  general  partner 
and  Dow  Jones  Newsprint  Company  and 
Rexfor  limited  partners. 

Consulting  engineers  for  the  project  are 
E.  &  B.  Cowan  Ltd.  of  Montreal. 

Portland  weekly  group 
to  build  new  offices 

The  Community  Press,  Portland,  Ore., 
will  build  a  $1.5  million  printing  and  ad¬ 
ministrative  facility  in  suburban  Tigard, 
near  the  Highway  217-Interstate  5  inter¬ 
change.  It  will  house  administrative,  edi¬ 
torial  and  sales  offices  in  a  two-story  wood 
frame  building. 

Printing,  production,  warehouse  and 
distribution  operations  will  be  in  a  one- 
story,  22-foot  structure.  New  presses  and 
printing  equipment  will  be  installed. 

Construction  on  the  2.25-acre  site  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  be  completed  by  December,  said 
Richard  Dickey,  publisher  of  the  weekly 
newspapers.  He  added  the  publication 
plans  to  retain  an  editorial  and  sales 
office  in  Portland  after  moving  into  its 
new  facilities. 

• 

New  consulting  firm 


J.  C.  Callahan  (left),  Director  of  Engineering,  and  Dewey  Frezzolini,  Director  of  Facsimile 
Development  for  United  Press  International,  pose  with  the  first  pre-production  prototype  of 
Unifax-II,  UPl's  new  electrostatic  photo  receiver. 
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The  newly  formed  Graphic  Arts  &  In¬ 
dustrial  division  of  Zailer  &  Gray  has 
appointed  John  Pellegren  as  vicepresident 
and  principal. 

Pellegren,  a  newspaper  plant  architect 
engineer,  is  a  registered  architect  and 
holds  a  NCARB  certificate.  Prior  to  his 
present  association  Pellegren  had  been 
with  Technical  Service  Company  of  Den¬ 
ver. 


Head  buys  Ala.  weekly 

The  Florence  (Ala.)  Herald  has  been 
purchased  by  Florence  Newspapers  Inc. 
James  S.  Head,  publisher  of  the  South¬ 
west  (Kan.)  Daily  Times,  owned  by  Lib¬ 
eral  Newspapers  Inc.,  Liberal,  Kansas,  is 
president  of  the  company.  The  Herald  is 
weekly,  circulating  in  Lauderdale  County 
and  a  portion  of  southern  Tennessee.  New 
offset  equipment  is  in  the  process  of  being 
installed. 
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Application  briefs 


The  folder  is  equipped  with  an  upper 
former  and  is  situated  between  the  fourth 
and  fifth  units.  Papers  are  delivered  to 
the  gear  side  through  a  partition  to  the 
mail  room. 

*  *  * 

The  IPest  Palm  Beach  Post-Timea  has 
installed  a  Rayne  Colormaster  automatic 
color  separating  unit. 

Design  of  the  Colormaster  includes  dig¬ 
ital  counters  and  computer  calibration  for 
size  and  focus.  There  is  a  registration  and 
punching  system  and  flash  auxiliary  lamp 
permitting  separations  as  large  as  18  x  22 
inches. 

Purchase  was  made  after  in-depth 
study  indicated  that  substantial  savings  in 
color  separation  department  would  be 
realized  as  a  result  of  the  speed  of  pro¬ 
ducing  color  separations  over  methods  pre¬ 
viously  used. 

In  1973  the  newspaper  produced  3,074,- 
198  lines  of  ROP  color. 

• 

Price  increase 

The  Oakland  Tribune  has  increased  its 
monthly  home  delivered  subscription  rate 
from  $4.25  to  $4.75.  The  advance,  it  said, 
was  necessary  because  of  higher  news¬ 
print  prices  and  other  increased  operating 
costs. 

Deaths 


Copley  combines  two 
Springfield  dailies 

The  Illinois  State  Journal  and  the  Illi¬ 
nois  State  Register,  Springfield,  Ill.,  will 
become  one  newspaper  July  1,  publisher 
John  P.  Clarke  announced. 

The  new  newspaper  will  be  known  as 
the  State  Journal-Register. 

.\11  seven  editions  now  published — four 
in  the  morning  and  three  in  the  after¬ 
noon — will  be  continued,  Clarke  said. 

Delivery  schedules  will  remain  the 
same,  .\dvertisements  will  begin  in  morn¬ 
ing  editions  and  continue  in  afternoon  edi¬ 
tions. 

“We  will  blend  the  best  features  of  both 
the  Journal  and  the  Register  in  our  new 
product  and  utilize  in  all  editions  staff 
work  now  divided  between  the  two  news¬ 
papers,”  the  publisher  said. 

Edward  H.  Armstrong,  editor  of  the 
Register  for  the  last  ten  years,  w’ill  be 
editor  of  the  State  Journal-Register, 
Clarke  announced. 

DeVan  Shumway  will  be  associate  edi¬ 
tor.  He  has  been  editor  of  the  Journal 
since  last  December. 

Patrick  Coburn  will  be  managing  edi¬ 
tor,  the  position  he  now  holds  with  the 
Register. 

Robert  Hull,  now  Journal  city  editor, 
will  be  night  city  editor.  Paul  Povse,  Reg¬ 
ister  city  editor,  will  be  day  city  editor. 

David  Sweet  will  become  night  news 
editor.  Edward  IJlamann,  Register  news 
editor,  will  be  day  news  editor. 


The  San  Diego  l^nion  and  Tribune  have 
installed  a  high-speed  Compugraphic  Vide¬ 
osetter  CRT  phototypesetting  machine. 

The  newsj)apers’  twice  daily  market 
wires  and  sports  agate  are  set  with  the 
Videosetter  which  is  also  interfaced  with 
other  composing  room  sub-systems.  Back¬ 
up  for  the  Fototronic  CRTs  is  in  the 
configuration. 

Wire  copy  is  set  7/7  condensed  instead 
of  previous  G/fi.  Condensing  capabilities 
of  the  Videosetter  eliminated  column 
width  expansion  and  the  newspapers  run 
the  same  width,  whether  setting  regular, 
bold,  or  condensed. 

*  «  * 

The  Wheeling  (W.  Va.)  Intelligencer 
and  News-Register  have  installed  two 
ECRM  Model  5100  OCR  units. 

.\11  local  news  copy  and  some  syndicated 
material  is  processed  through  the  5100s. 
Plans  are  to  use  the  Autoreaders  for  clas¬ 
sified  ads  and  then  explore  the  use  in 
setting  display  ad  copy. 

The  OCR  approach  was  chosen  because 
the  50  reporters  and  other  editorial  people 
wanted  to  have  a  piece  of  paper  to  work 
from  rather  than  working  from  a  screen. 
Heavily  edited  copy  is  retyped. 

Prior  to  OCR  the  papers  used  three  or 
four  perforators  during  an  average  day’s 
production  cycle  but  now  only  two  part- 
time  perforators  are  employed.  Staff  re¬ 
duction  came  through  attrition.  Same  num¬ 
ber  of  pages  and  linage  is  being  outputted, 
as  before. 

*  *  * 

Letterflex  29()s  now  installed  at  the 
Columbus  (Ohio)  Dispatch  with  three 
units;  the  Syracuse  Newspapers  have 
signed  for  the  Model  290;  the  Camden 
(N.J.)  Courier-Post  now  using  Models  290 
and  135,  the  Minot  (No.  Dakota)  News 
selected  the  dry  Letterflex  system  135; 
the  Brantford  (Ontario)  Expositor  chose 
the  dry  135  System. 

in  Hfi 

The  Marysville  (Calif.)  Appeal- 
Democrat  is  now  on/stream  with  a  new 
seven-unit  Harris  N-845  web  offset  press. 

Spot  color  and  process  color  is  being 
used  to  varying  degrees  with  average  pag¬ 
ing  at  32  per  day. 


Robert  S.  Rochester,  65,  editor  of  the 
Washington  Court  House  (Ohio)  Record- 
Herald  for  the  past  18  years;  May  22. 

*  *  * 

George  S.  Jennings,  83,  a  former  city 
editor  of  the  Pittsburgh  (Pa.)  Gazette 
Times  and  Liberty  Ledger;  May  19. 

*  *  * 

Adolph  Shelby  Ochs,  79,  former  gen¬ 
eral  manager  of  the  Chattanooga  (Tenn.) 
Times  and  nephew  of  Adolph  S.  Ochs,  late 
publisher  of  the  Times  and  New  York 
Times;  May  29. 

♦  *  * 

Fred  Anderson,  53,  editorial  page  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Hollywood  (Fla.)  Sun-Tattler 


since  October  1973;  previously  a  prize¬ 
winning  reporter  for  the  Miami  Herald 
and  other  Florida  newspapers;  May  29. 

*  *  » 

Robert  L.  Beard,  76,  retired  (1960) 
news  picture  editor  of  United  Press  In¬ 
ternational;  May  29  in  St.  Petersburg 
Beach,  Fla. 

*  *  * 

George  Dcnscomb,  74,  former  owner 
and  publisher  of  the  Berkeley  Daily 
Gazette;  May  30. 

*  4^  « 

Kathleen  Cannell,  80,  fashion  cor¬ 
respondent  in  Paris  for  the  New  York 
Times  for  13  years,  and  in  later  years  a 
dance  critic  for  The  Christian  Science 
Monitor;  in  Boston,  May  19,  after  a  long 
illness. 

*  *  * 

Perry  M.  Hull,  73,  retired  editor  and 

publisher  of  the  Black  River  Falls 
(Wise.)  Banner-Journal;  May  29. 

*  *  « 

Ted  Lurie,  64,  editor  of  the  Jerusalem 
Post;  May  31. 

Newspaper  rep  signed 

The  De  Land  (Fla.)  Sun  News,  Morris 
Newspaper  Corp.,  has  appointed  Math¬ 
ews,  Shannon  &  Cullen  Inc.  as  its  national 
advertising  sales  representatives.  This 
newspaper  was  previously  unrepresented. 


Expand  Your  IBM  1130 


Logicon  presents  a  proven  typesetting  and 
text-editing  system  that  enables  you  to  op¬ 
erate  up  to  twenty  devices  simultaneously 
tfrom  your  IBM  1 130. 

^  See  our  system  at  the  ANPA  . . . 

Look  for  the  “LI/ON”  1 
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will  be  at 

ANM/RI 

The  ANPA/RI  show  in  Atlantic  City,  June 
16-20.  Di-Acro  will  be  in  Booth  1 135.  with  its 
complete  line  of  direct  printing  plate  prep¬ 
aration  equipment  and  saddles. 

Dl-ACRO  [{[JOUDAILLE 

Di-Acro  Division.  Houdaille  Industries.  Inc.  * 
4  luGEighth  Avenue.  Lake  City.  Minn.  55041 


'^Ok.  Be 


Si 


Gannett  lab  begins  tour 


Ralph  I.  Squire,  special  projects  director  for  the  Gannett  Founda¬ 
tion,  explains  aspects  of  the  Gannett  Mobile  Technology  Laboratory 
during  its  first  stop  at  the  University  of  Kansas  to  members  of  a 
reporting  class.  The  laboratory  was  designed  to  help  journalism 
education  centers  phase  students  and  faculty  members  into  the  new 
newspaper  technology.  More  than  300  centers  will  be  visited  in  the 
next  few  years  with  the  next  visits  scheduled  for  Nebraska  Uni¬ 
versity,  Ohio  State  University  and  Northwestern  University. 


Trip  to  Switzerland  won 
by  agri-business  editor 

“I’ve  covered  every  beat  in  the  newspa¬ 
per  business,  and  farm  writing  is  the 
most  exciting  one  of  all.”  So  says  a  man 
who  should  know — Arlo  Jacobson,  agri¬ 
business  editor  of  the  Des  Moines  Regis¬ 
ter. 

His  enthusiasm  and  skills  as  an  ag¬ 
ribusiness  writer  have  made  him  a  re¬ 
spected  name  to  readers  of  the  Register. 
Recently,  the  same  attributes  led  to  his 
being  named  the  Newspaper  Farm  Edi¬ 
tors  Association  recipient  of  a  Ciba-Geigy 
.\gricultural  Recognition  Award. 

Jacobson,  43,  writes  several  farm 
features  each  week,  and  his  byline  is  espe¬ 
cially  familiar  to  readers  of  the  Sunday 
Register’s  Iowa  Farming  section.  It  was 
in  that  section  that  his  award-winning 


article,  “Plan  to  build  $400,000  cattle 
building,”  appeared. 

He’s  a  man  who’s  been  around,  and  now 
Ciba-Geigy  will  be  sending  him  (and  sev¬ 
en  other  outstanding  award  winners)  to 
Basle,  Switzerland,  for  a  visit  to  the 
firm’s  research  labs  and  international 
headquarters. 

Jacobson  is  a  native  of  Bradgate,  Iowa, 
where,  he  says,  he  was  a  town  kid  who 
worked  on  farms  in  the  summer.  After  a 
hitch  in  the  Army  he  received  a  bachelor’s 
degree  from  the  University  of  Iowa  and 
then  spent  four  years  with  the  Belvidere 
(Ill.)  Daily  Republican.  He  went  from 
there  to  the  Cedar  Rapids  (Iowa)  Gazette 
and  later  began  his  agricultural  writing 
at  the  National  Hog  Farmer  magazine. 

Following  a  brief  stint  with  a  weekly 
paper  in  Marion,  Iowa,  Jacobson  joined 
the  Des  Moines  Tribune  as  a  reporter.  In 
1970,  the  Tribune’s  sister  paper,  the  Reg¬ 


ister,  needed  farm  writers,  and,  as  Jacob¬ 
son  puts  it,  “my  past  with  National  Hog 
Farmer  caught  up  with  me.” 

Now,  after'four  years  on  the  farm  beat, 
Jacobson  looks  back  on  that  circumstance 
as  “one  of  the  best  things  that  has  hap¬ 
pened  to  me.  I’m  happy  to  go  to  work  in 
the  morning.  The  people  I  deal  with  are 
glad  to  see  me  (with  a  few  exceptions), 
and  I’m  happy  to  see  them.  They’re  good 
people.” 

And,  says  Jacobson,  “farm  writing 
doesn’t  have  to  be  dull.  It  is  only  if  you 
have  a  stodg>’  editor  who  insists  on  it. 
Because  so  many  have,  the  fascinating 
world  of  farm  writing  is  practically  un¬ 
touched. 

“The  good  farmers — the  ones  who  know 
they’ll  survive  whatever  competition 
comes  around — they’re  fascinating.  They 
know  their  job,  and  they  can  explain  it  in 
short  order.  But  they’re  also  interested  in 
so  many  things  besides  farming. 
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We’ve  put  together  a  package 
that  can  make  you  a  tMjndle. 

You  know  us.  We  make  the  stuffing  machines  that  make  newspaper 
inserts  profitable. 

Now  we’ve  got  the  stuff  to  turn  your  mailroom  into  an  on-line  inserting 
and  automated  bundle  distribution  system.  All  the  way  from  press  to 
truck. 

And  we’re  now  handling  sales  of  all  IDAB  Newspaper  products.  To¬ 
gether,  we  offer  the  most  complete  line  of  mailroom  automation  equip¬ 
ment  and  systems  in  the  industry. 

Besides  the  world’s  broadest  range  of  stuffing  machines,  this  includes 
press  stream  conveyors,  counter/ stackers,  floor  conveyors,  shrink- 
wrappers  and  distribution  systems. 

So  whether  you  need  one  piece  of  equipment  or  a  total  on-line  system, 
you  can  be  sure  that  Harris  can  come  up  with  a  moneymaking  package 
for  you. 

Please  send  your  inquiries  to  Harris  Corporation,  Sheridan  Division, 
P.O.  Box  283,  Easton,  Pennsylvania  18042. 
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Colorado  daily 
recovers  from 
$2  million  fire 

On  May  25th,  just  45  days  after  a  fire 
destroyed  the  press  of  the  Grand  Junction 
(Colo.)  Sentinel,  a  new  6  unit  N  1650 
Cottrell  96  page  capacity  press  went  on 
stream. 

The  press  that  was  diverted  to  the  Sen¬ 
tinel  had  been  scheduled  for  export  to  the 
Philippine  Journalist  Co.,  publishers  of 
the  Philippine  Times-J oumal.  Events  in 
the  Islands  permitted  the  Cottrell  division 
of  Harris  Corporation  to  sell  the  press  to 
the  Sentinel. 

The  previous  Sentinel  press  building 
had  been  destroyed  by  the  April  fire  and 
the  new  building  was  put  in  place  exactly 
three  weeks  later.  Pre-stressed  concrete 
panels  were  used  in  the  160  foot  long,  50 
foot  wide  and  21  foot  high  fire-proofed 
plant. 

The  new  press  was  erected  on  the  same 
pad  and  installation  took  20  days  by  the 
Cottrell  and  Taft  crew  under  the  supervi¬ 
sion  of  Fred  Page. 

A  total  of  six  men  did  all  of  the  work 
and  although  the  crew  did  not  work 
around  the  clock,  long  hours  were  the 
norm. 

The  press  was  trucked  to  Colorado.  Af¬ 
ter  the  press  was  assembled  and  all  of  the 
electrical  work  finished  the  performance 
of  the  press  was  perfect  from  the  start¬ 
up. 

Barclay  Jameson,  editor  of  the  Sentinel, 
who  was  in  New  York  this  week  attending 
an  American  Press  Institute  seminar,  said 
that  the  fire,  which  started  in  a  grain 
elevator  and  was  spread  by  50  mph  winds 
to  the  news  plant,  caused  $2  million  in 
destruction  to  the  newspaper.  He  said  the 
publisher  was  covered  in  full  by  insur¬ 
ance. 

Jameson  said  900  tons  of  newsprint  had 
to  be  hauled  away.  About  half  of  the 
spoiled  tonnage  was  shipped  to  Louisiana 
for  recycling,  he  said.  The  fire  also  de¬ 
stroyed  an  old  Hoe  letterpress  that  had 
been  replaced  before  the  fire  by  a  Cottrell 
press. 

Jameson  praised  all  of  the  newspaper’s 
suppliers  for  the  quick  and  helpful  assis¬ 
tance  they  rendered  after  notified  of  the 
fire. 


Start-up  of  the  new  N-1650  Cottrell  press  at  the  Grand  Junction  (Colo.)  Sentinel. 


Exterior  view  of  the  pre-stressed  concrete  panels  for  the  Grand  Junction  (Colo.)  Sentinel  plant. 


Hoe  trustee  attorneys 
seek  $400,000  in  fees 

United  States  District  Judge,  Harold  R. 
Tyler,  Jr.,  will  hear  argument  on  June  19, 
1974,  in  U.S.  District  Court,  New  York 
City,  upon  the  petition  of  the  trustee  of 
the  debtor  in  the  matter  of  R.  Hoe  &  Co. 

An  agreement  has  been  reached  to  set¬ 
tle  the  Trustee’s  action  as  well  as  certain 
class  and  individual  actions  brought 
against  Hoe  and  its  officers  and  directors 
and  auditors  by  purchasers  of  Hoe  stock 
for  a  total  of  $4,500,000. 

The  court  will  also  hear  argument  on 
the  petition  by  the  attorneys  for  the  trus- 
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tee,  Townley,  Updike,  Carter  &  Rodgers, 
who  have  not  received  any  compensation 
to  date  for  services  rendered  in  the  com¬ 
mencement  and  settlement  of  the  trustee’s 
Action,  the  settlement  of  the  shareholder 
actions,  in  which  the  debtor  is  a  defen¬ 
dant,  and  the  related  actions,  and  the 
withdrawl  of  substantial  proofs  of  claim 
in  the  reorganization,  all  with  resulting 
benefit  to  the  debtor,  and  also  for  reim¬ 
bursement  of  disbursements  made  during 
June  30,  1970  to  April  30,  1974. 

The  allow’ance  requested  by  the  trus¬ 
tee’s  attorneys  is  $400,000  dollars  as  fees 
for  services  rendered. 


Sun  Oil  places  ads 

Sun  Oil  Co.,  St.  Davids,  Pa.,  has  sched¬ 
uled  ads  in  Wall  Street  Journal,  Time, 
Businesa  Week,  Fortune  and  Editor  & 
PUBLISHKR,  in  its  first  campaign  directed 
at  Wall  Street  and  other  financial  centers. 

“Ads  in  the  series  are  based  on  the 
theme  that  Sun  has  the  technical  and 
managerial  capability,  and  the  daring,  to 
tackle  the  challenges  in  bringing  new  en¬ 
ergy  supplies  to  market,’’  according-  to 
John  P.  Neafsey,  manager  of  investor 
relations. 

The  campaign  was  developed  by  Wells, 
Rich,  Greene-Gardner. 
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Curtain 

Time 

Don’t  make  any  changes  in  platemaking 
methods  until  the  curtain  goes  up  on  the  new  Mona  system. 
Coming  soon.  See  us  at  the  ANPA  Show,  June  16. 
Mona  Industries,  65  E.  23rd  St., 

P.O.  Box  397,  Paterson,  NJ  07524 


mona 


INDUSTRIES/INC 


Clamp  designed 
^  to  handle  up 
to  48  inch  diameter  rolls. 


^  Operates  in  a  IVi  foot  aisle  for 
right-angle  stacking! 


Change  from  clamp  to  forks  in  less  than  5  minutes. 

Lifting  capacity  at  24  inch  load  centers: 

Clamp— 1850  lbs.  Fork— 2000  lbs. 

Standard  mast  stacks  up  to  130  inches  high  . . .  but  we  produce  any 
mast  style  or  variation  needed. 


All  battery  powered,  the  “GRABBER”  is  39  inches  wide  with  a  standard 
mast  height  of  83  inches  nested. 


Most  parts  available  in  your  town. 

Price?  The  “GRABBER”  (truck,  roll  clamp,  battery  and  charger) 
is  available  for  about  V2  the  cost  of  similar  equipment! 


Check  into  the  “GRABBER”  from 


LEKTRO  MIDWEST 
866  NORTH  WABASH  AVE 
CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS  60611 
(312)  944-1140 


IDIVISION  OF  GREEN  AND  GREEN  LTDI 


Production  Management  Conference  in 
-Atlantic  City. 

New  features  and  options  for  the 
Pacesetter  family  include  16  typefaces  on 
the  Mark  I,  an  on/line  keyboard,  a  cas¬ 
sette  reader,  reverse  leading  and  new 
software  capabilities  for  the  Mark  III.  On 
all  Mark  I,  Mark  II  and  Mark  III 
pacesetters  the  reverse  leading  feature 
will  be  standard. 


New  products 


The  Monomelt  Company  has  been 
awarded  exclusive  licensing  rights  to 
manufacture  and  market  a  new  lockup 
device  for  thin  plates  developed  by  the 
.\NPA/Research  Institute. 

Monomelt  TORQ-LOCK  System  is  the 
name  given  to  this  new  saddle/lockup  ap¬ 
proach  for  both  semi-cylindrical  and  tubu¬ 
lar  saddles. 

The  torsion  bar  fastener  was  designed 
to  overcome  problems  inherent  to  ordinary 
mechanical,  saddle  lockups.  The  torsion 
bar  device  holds  the  plate  tightly  to  the 


saddle  with  uniform  pressure  without  any 
stress  points  on  the  plate,  and  with  no 
springs  to  break.  Each  plate  used  with  the 
system  is  crimped  at  both  ends.  No  holes 
are  punched. 

The  system  requires  only  two  pieces  of 
auxiliary  equipment :  a  shear  and  a  crimp¬ 
ing  machine,  both  of  which  are  available 
from  Monomelt. 


Baldwin-Gegenheimer  has  introduced 
the  Megatronic  108  Count-O-Veyor  count¬ 
er-stacker. 

The  unit  provides  an  electronic  count  of 
newspapers  and  incorporates  a  solid-state 
electronic  counting  system  so  that  the 
number  of  newspapers  in  the  stack  can  be 
pre-set,  and  will  remain  consistent 
throughout  the  run.  Automatic  synchroni¬ 
zation  to  press  speeds  is  one  of  the 
features. 


Photon  has  announced  a  low-cost  photo¬ 
typesetter  called  the  Econosetter.  The  new 
unit  will  be  exhibited  at  the  June  ANPA 


Dest  Data  has  introduced  an  OCR  page 
reader  Model  OCR/COMP  designed  for 
text  editing  and  photocomposition.  Read¬ 
ing  rate  is  10,000  words  per  minute. 

Model  OCR/COMP  reads  documents 
having  10  pitch  fonts  at  rates  up  to  1000 
characters  per  second.  The  system  is 
configured  to  accept  a  single  font,  but  has 
the  capability  to  have  up  to  three  fonts 
resident  at  any  time.  The  standard,  full 
alphanumeric  fonts  plus  special  symbols 
are  Courier  12;  OCR  A  and  OCR  B;  other 
fonts  are  optional. 

System  interfaces  directly  to  a  text  ed¬ 
iting  terminal  for  processing  by  photo¬ 
typesetter.  Off-line  processing  is  available 
as  an  option. 


W^ls  a  tough-fob 
solver  for  * 

VYOur  paper 

Vhandling 

problems. 


Mergenthaler  has  announced  the  V-I-P 
Comet  phototypesetter  with  a  6  font  ca¬ 
pacity  and  line  measure  maximum  of  36 
picas. 

The  Comet  sets  21  sizes,  all  base 
aligned,  from  6  to  72  point  at  50  lines  per 
minute,  and  uses  a  specially  prepared  8K 
program.  Standard  typesetting  functions 
included  are:  automatic  justification,  hy¬ 
phenation,  tabbing,  quadding,  in-line  point 
size  and  font  mixing,  and  wire  service 
stripping. 

Versatility  of  design  permits  three- 
column  lead-ins  wnth  text,  and  use  for 
classified  and  display  advertising  makeup. 

... 

G.  0.  Graphics  Sales  has  announced  a 
format  control  option  for  the  ACM  9000 
phototypesetter  permitting  new  freedom 
from  the  time-consuming  tasks  of  enter¬ 
ing  discrete  format  parameters  for  each 
typesetting  job. 

Unit  allows  the  operator  to  store  up  to 
32  individual  formats,  each  format  con¬ 
taining  up  to  32  commands  recognizable  to 
the  ACM  9000  as  instructions  for  such 
parameters  as  line  measure,  point  size, 
line  space,  tabs,  etc. 

Formats  are  programmed  by  the  opera¬ 
tor  through  the  CM  9000  console,  or  by  six 
or  eight  level  punched  paper  tape, 
through  the  ACM  9000  reader.  .Access  to 
each  format  is  totally  random,  via  ACM 
9000  console,  or  six  level  TTS  coded  tape 
and  eight  level  ACM  coded  tape. 

Two  digital  displays  provide  monitoring 
of  present  format  number  and  available 
remaining  locations  within  each  format. 
Connection  to  the  ACM  9000  is  via  a  plug 
arrangement. 
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Versatec  announces  the  Matrix  LP-1250 
printer  with  new  head  design,  printing 
dots  which  overlap  each  other,  producing 
higher  contrast  and  sharper  characters. 
Utilizing  a  16  x  16  dot  matrix,  the  unit 
produces  a  Versatec  Roman  font  printout 
composed  of  256  points  for  improved  read¬ 
ability.  The  LP-1250  has  a  96  character 
set  which  contains  both  upper  and  lower 
case  letters.  An  optional  128  character  set 
with  whole  numbers  and  fractions,  as  well 
as  the  standard  ASCII  set  of  symbols  and 
ligatures,  is  available.  When  used  in  con¬ 
junction  with  phototypesetters  for 
proofing  copy,  the  units  can  also  produce 
symbols  used  to  represent  the  various 
command  codes  for  typesetting. 

The  unit  interfaces  directly  with  most 
computers  and  prints  132  characters  per 
line  at  500  1pm.  The  unit  has  both  parallel 
TTL  voltage  level  and  serial  RS  232  stand¬ 
ard  input  connectors  for  accepting  data 
from  the  computer,  as  well  as  an  MOS 
ROM  for  generating  the  96  ASCII  char¬ 
acter  set  and  a  full  one-line  buffer. 

m  *  * 

nuArc  has  introduced  Model  P1400  a 
diffusion  transfer  processor  incorporating 
feed  rollers  and  feed  board  that  give  ac¬ 
curate  register  and  uniform  development. 
An  adjustable  side  guide  assbres  precision 
line-up  for  small  or  large  sheets. 

Automatic  processing  timer  makes 
darkroom  work  easy  and  exact.  Replenish¬ 
ing  and  draining  is  accomplished  from  the 
front  of  the  unit  through  a  drain  tube 
without  removing  the  chemical  tray.  For 
regular  maintenance,  the  processor  comes 
apart  instantly.  No  screws  or  knobs.  Roll¬ 
ers  lift  on  spring  loaded  hinges  and  trays 
slide  out  the  front. 

P1400  is  designed  to  process  all  paper 
and  film  diffusion  transfer  materials  with 
a  14"  (36cm)  throat. 

4>  * 

VariTyper  announces  the  immediate 
availability  of  20  new  advertising  display 
type  styles.  With  the  new  fonts  the  Vari¬ 
Typer  phototypesetting  library  exceeds 
110  styles. 

Among  the  20  display  fonts  are  Alter¬ 
nate  Gothic  #1,  a  condensed  face;  Bembo, 
a  basic  monotype  face;  Helanna,  a  con¬ 
necting  script;  and  a  Schoolbook  Bold 
Italic. 

Multi-style  disc  has  been  redesigned  to 
accommodate  5  fonts  instead  of  4,  expand¬ 
ing  the  on/line  font  capability  of  both  the 
744  and  the  748.  Each  font  has  a  full  88 
characters. 


«  ♦  « 

New  “wash-off”  automatic  blanket 
washing  system  announced  by  Mustad  of 
Gjovik,  Norway  and  available  through  Ro- 
to-Graphic  of  USA. 

System  is  capable  of  automatically 
cleaning  and  drying  a  blanket  in  55  sec¬ 
onds,  at  press  speeds. 

*  *  * 

Data  Products  has  announced  an  auto¬ 
matic  universal  tape  minder.  The  minder 
is  available  in  6",  8",  10 Vi"  and  12"  diame¬ 
ters.  Most  of  the  units  will  take  any  size 
reel. 

A  special  clutch  release  lets  the  reel 
free-wheel  for  quick  back  referencing.  Mo¬ 
tors  shut  off  automatically  when  there  is 
no  demand  for  tape,  so  that  the  minders 
are  suited  to  unattended  operation. 


who  is 


IDA 


WELL,  IF  YOU’VE  HEARD  OF  THEIR 

71  NS330  COMPENSATING  STACKERS 
26  NEWSVEYOR  conveyor  systems 
275  JOGGING  counter-stackers 
22  EDS  STORAGE  keyboards 
163  UNDERKRAFTER  underwrappers 
54  IDAB  MAILROOM  systems 

THEN,  YOU  ALREADY  KNOW  IDAB! 

BUT,  have  you  heard  of  their 

SERIES  4000  SHRINKWRAP  MACHINE 


It  protects  each  paper  against 
moisture,  soiling,  abrasion,  wire 
cutting,  pilferage:  the  publisher 
against  litigation  *  Combines 
underwrap,  top  wrap,  and  tyer  functions  Eliminates  tyer  man¬ 
ning  requirements;  completely  automatic  Available  as  inclement 
weather  wrapper  (without  heat  tunnel)  •••  Top  paper  clearly  dis¬ 
played  through  transparent  shrink  film  Proved  under  production 
conditions  and  requirements  .  .  .  and  115  are  already  sold! 

Maybe  you  haven’t  heard  all  about  IDAB  .  .  . 

Write  for  details.  See  it  at  the  ANPA-RI,  Booth  1191 


IDAB  OF  AMERICA,  INCORPORATED 


9770  N.W.  79th  Avenue  *  Hialeah  Gardens, 
*  Florida  33016  *  Phone  (305)  823-4000 


IlDABi 
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Concepts  and  Planning 
for  Plant  Operations 

Design  of  Systems  and  Facilities 

Capital  Programs 

Full  Range  of  Professional  Services 


10,200  daily  converted  to  computer  system 


No  one  ever  bothered  to  tell  the  Troy 
(Ohio)  Daily  Neivs  that  a  10,200  circula¬ 
tion  daily  should  not  (1)  have  its  own 
reporter  in  Viet  Nam;  (2)  have  a  14-man 
staff  in  the  newsroom;  (3)  convert  totally 
to  the  Star/Xylogics  System  in  60  days 
when  other  papers  were  easing  into  the 
process  via  ad  guts;  and  (4)  convert  edi¬ 
torial,  advertising,  and  typesetting  to  a 
high-powered,  cabled  typewriter  on-line 
(tapeless)  computer  system. 

So,  of  course,  they  went  ahead  and  did 


It  involves,  says  the  general  manager, 
Roger  Stilwell,  thinking  about  function  in¬ 
stead  of  circulation  size  and,  of  course, 
the  presence  of  a  good  publisher. 

The  News  publishes  five  evenings  a 
week  and  Saturday  morning.  In  addition, 
there’s  a  weekly  shopper.  They  also  have 
a  healthy  central  plant  operation  includ¬ 
ing  printing  two  weeklies  on  a  regular 
basis,  plus  assorted  other  tabloid-type 
publications.  They  averaged  21  pages  a 
day  with  the  News  alone.  There’s  some 
42,000  inches  of  combined  display  and 
classified  advertising  a  month,  plus  in¬ 
serts. 

They  converted  completely  to  photo¬ 
typesetting  in  1967  with  two  Intertype 
I'otosetters  for  ads  and  two  Photon  713-5s 
for  text.  Later,  they  replaced  the  Fotoset- 
ters  with  two  Compugraphic  7200  key¬ 
board  display  machines. 


Troy  (Ohio)  Daily  News  operator  setting  copy  on  Star/Xylogics  systei 


('.omputrr  system  installed 

The  computer  system  was  installed  in 
November,  1973.  It’s  a  Star/Xylogics  Copy 
Processing  System  (CPS)  with  12  IBM 
Selectric  typewriters  cable  connected  four 


VDT  devices  cable  connected  and  two  Star 
Graphic  Systems  Compstar  phototypeset¬ 
ters  cable-connected  to  two,  duplexed  com¬ 
puters — one  8K;  the  second  32K.  Wire 
service  is  also  on-line  to  the  system. 

Nine  of  the  typewriters  are  in  the  news¬ 
room,  two  in  the  composing  room  (pri¬ 
marily  for  ad  guts  commercial  input)  and 
one  in  classified  advertising.  Stilwell 
states  that  one  of  the  successful  goals 
achieved  thus  far  is  the  reduction  from 
two  operators  needed  to  handle  ads  to  one. 
Two  of  the  VDT  devices  are  located  in  the 
composing  room.  There’s  one  each  in  edi¬ 
torial  and  classified  advertising. 

The  two  Compstar  phototypesetters  are 
capable  of  up  to  150  1pm  speeds.  Each  has 
an  8K,  programmable  computer  built  into 
it.  For  back  up  the  News  can  run  the  191 
via  paper  tape  when  the  computer  is  out 
of  service.  (There’s  a  magnetic  tape  back¬ 
up  to  the  computer  system  for  classified 
advertising).  The  two  phototypesetters  set 
the  entire  paper — news,  classified  adver¬ 
tising,  and  display  advertising. 

At  the  same  time  the  system  was  in¬ 
stalled,  the  paper  combined  a  two-floor 
news,  advertising,  and  composing  room  op¬ 
eration  into  3,500  square  feet  on  one  floor. 
“One  of  our  primary  objectives  in  instal¬ 
ling  the  system,”  says  Stilwell,  “was  to 
give  control  of  the  operation  to  the  de¬ 
partments  originating  copy — editorial  and 
advertising.  We  wanted  to  get  a  good 
newspaper  out  in  the  least  amount  of  time 
with  the  least  number  of  problems.  This 
means  good,  precise  communication. 

Newsroom  on/line  with  system 

“Our  news  &  classified  people  are  talk¬ 
ing  directly  with  the  system.  They  don’t 
see  much  of  the  paper  until  it  comes  out 
of  the  Compstars.  They’re  no  longer  han¬ 
dling  copy  to  other  people  who  then  per¬ 
form  a  function  that  is  somehow  separate 
from  writing  stories  or  handling  ads.  So 
{Continued  on  page  56) 
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What  makes  it 
all  work? 


OPTICAL 
CHARACTER 
READERS  ^ 


WIRE 

SERVICES 


VIDEO 

DISPLAY 

TERMINALS 


PAPER  TAPE 
^READERS _ 


CSl 

scnware. 


'LINE 

PRINTERS 


ON-LINE 

PHOTO¬ 

TYPESETTERS 


PAPER  TAPE 
PUNCHES 


The  software  group  at  Composition 
Systems,  Inc.,  is  making  the  relatively 
inexpensive  PDP-8E  computer  operate 
like  a  costly  time-sharing  system.  The 
result  is  a  remarkably  effective  newspaper 
production  system  . . .  the  CSl  24/32. 

The  CSl  24/32  accepts  input  from 
optical  character  readers,  video  display 
terminals,  keyboards  and  wire  services. 

It  outputs  to  on-line  photo  units,  line 
printers  and  paper  tape  punches.  It  stores 
and  retrieves  local  and  wire  service 
news,  editorial  material,  normal  text  and 


display  ad  composition.  It  provides  for 
proofing  and  correction.  Automatically 
produces  classified  ads  at  up  to  100,000 
lines  per  hour.  And  it  performs  these 
functions  simultaneously! 

The  CSl  24/32  is  proven  and  available 
. . .  now!  Composition  Systems,  Inc., 
will  supply  the  complete  system  including 
the  computer  and  peripherals  . . .  plus 
thorough  training  for  your  staff.  Or  we 
can  adapt  your  existing  PDP-8E. 

CSl  software  makes  it  all  work.  For 
more  detailed  information,  write  or  call: 


Coiiipositioii 
SyskMiis  I  lie. 

.".software makes  the  dUference. 

570  Taxter  Road  •  Elmsford,  New  York  10523  •  (914)  592-3600 


Computer  system 

(Continued  from  page  54) 

what  we  did  was  reduce  the  number  of 
steps  in  communication  needed  to  get  the 
paper  out.  And  it’s  worked  out  generally 
well.  Everyone  has  a  greater  awareness 
of  other  people’s  functions  and  problems. 
.\nd  the  copy-originating  departments 
have  the  control  we  wanted.” 

There  were  other  goals,  as  well — single 
keyboarding  of  stories  and  ads;  format¬ 
ting;  proofing  and  correction  of  copy  prior 
to  typesetting;  and  classified  sort  and 
merge. 

“We  went  for  the  Star/Xylogics  system 
because  it  was  field-proven,”  Stilwell 
says.  “Originally,  we  had  planned  to  input 
via  scanner.  We  went  for  the  cable- 
connected  typewriters  instead  for  two  rea¬ 
sons.  First,  we  could  have  afforded  only 
one  scanner  and  we’d  have  no  back-up  if 
there  were  problems.  If  one  typewriter 
goes  down,  we  still  have  11  others  to  use. 
Second,  it’s  a  costly  way  to  expand  if  we 
outgrow  one  scanner.  We  can  put  in 
eight  more  typewriters  one  at  a  time  as 
needed  and  get  greater  productivity  and 
flexibility  for  less  money.” 

.411  copy — news  and  advertising — is 
keyboarded  directly  into  the  computers, 
edited  and  corrected  on  the  VDT  screens, 
and  output  via  the  Compstars.  “The  news¬ 
room  is  probably  the  place  most  directly 
and  dramatically  altered  by  the  system,” 
Stilwell  notes. 


C'.rralivily  nut  inhibited 

“Some  of  our  people  felt  originally 
that  the  system  would  inhibit  creativity. 
But  we  pointed  out  that  they  really 
weren’t  doing  anything  now  that  they 
didn’t  do  before.  They  were  still  using  a 
typewriter,  still  dictating  such  things  as 
type  size,  width  of  column,  wraparounds, 
and  writing  heads.  The  difference  was 
that  now  they  weren’t  communicating  in¬ 
structions  to  other  people  via  pieces  of 
paper.  They  were  doing  it  themselves  via 
electronics.” 

Each  reporter  has  10  file  numbers  each 
day  which  he  uses  for  his  story  identifica¬ 
tion  codes.  The  story  is  typed  on  the  IBM 
typewriter.  It  goes  into  the  computer  au¬ 
tomatically  and  simultaneously  as  he 
writes  it.  Initial  corrections  are  made  via 
the  typewriter  as  the  story  is  being  typed. 
The  delete  code  is  a  triangle  symbol — one 
for  letter  delete,  two  for  word,  three  for 
line.  The  reporter  then  goes  over  to  the 
VDT,  calls  out  the  story  on  the  screen  via 
the  file  number,  writes  his  head  on  the 
screen  and  edits  the  story.  He  then 
presses  a  button  and  the  story  is  sent  to 
the  Compstars  for  typesetting.  Stilwell 
notes  that  they  haven’t  decided  as  yet 
whether  or  not  to  delegate  “tube  editing” 
to  a  single  individual.  It’s  a  small  paper, 
he  says,  and  their  people  are  in  some 
cases  used  to  acting  both  as  reporters  and 
their  own  editors. 

There’s  a  smaller  than  normal  amount 
of  advance  news  copy.  The  last  page  of 
copy  is  out  of  the  newsroom  by  1:30  p.m. 
and  out  of  the  composing  room  by  1:45 
p.m.  Press  run  starts  at  2:15-2:30.  Clas¬ 
sified  ad  copy  is  input  and  run  through 
the  computer  by  5  p.m.  of  the  day  pre- 
ceeding  the  issue  in  which  they’ll  run. 

“One  of  the  major  benefits  we’ve  gained 
from  the  system,”  concludes  Stilwell,  “is 
both  a  significant  speeding  up  of  the  en¬ 
tire  cycle  and  a  reduction  of  our  cost  per 
page  per  man.  Overtime,  alone,  has  been 
reduced. 

“Single  keyboarding  is,  by  itself,  an  ad¬ 
vantage.  Typing  something  once  speeds 
things  up. 

• 

Neuharth:  price  hikes 
meet  ‘little  resistance’ 

Gannett  newspapers  have  experienced 
“little  resistance”  to  increasing  single 
copy  prices  from  10  to  15  cents  and  even 
in  the  one  instance  where  the  price  was 
increased  to  20  cents,  reported  Allen  H. 
Neuharth,  president  of  the  Gannett  Co.,  in 
speaking  to  a  group  of  financial  analysts 
in  Atlanta. 

The  20  cent  price  was  at  the  Honolubi 
Star-Bulletin  and  Advertiser. 

Only  two  papers  in  the  Gannett  chain 
are  still  selling  for  10  cents  and  they  will 
see  the  price  hiked  by  September,  he  said. 

He  was  optimistic  about  the  prospects 
for  the  future.  In  the  next  three  years 
publishers  can  show'  above  average  earn¬ 
ings  with  increases  in  both  ad  rates  and 
circulation. 

Newspapers  have  raised  rates  “modest¬ 
ly”  since  the  beginning  of  government 
price  controls  in  1971.  Gannett  papers,  he 
said,  has  had  a  policy  of  raising  rates  9.5 
percent  this  year. 

ED 


Michigan  daily  sold 
to  Stauffer  group 

Sale  of  the  Hillxdale  (Mich.)  I)nily 
\en'N  to  Stauffer  Publications,  Inc.,  was 
announced  May  31  by  Howard  H.  Fitzger¬ 
ald,  II,  Daily  News  publisher. 

Fitzgerald,  who  will  continue  to  be  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Daily  News,  .said  Stauffer 
had  bought  all  of  the  outstanding  common 
stock  of  the  Hillsdale  Daily  News  Co. 
from  16  shareholders,  including  his  fa¬ 
ther,  Harold  .4.  Fitzgerald  of  Pontiac, 
Mich. 

Besides  the  two  Fitzgeralds,  other  sell¬ 
ing  stockholders  included  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Herbert  F.  Hale,  Lucien  Walworth  and 
Mr.  E.  C.  Hayhow,  all  of  Hillsdale. 

Stauffer  Publications,  headquartered  in 
Topeka,  Kans.,  owns  and  publishes  daily 
newspapers  in  15  cities  in  Kansas,  Ne¬ 
braska,  Missouri,  Oklahoma,  South  Dakota 
and  Golorado.  The  firm  also  publishes 
Cn})pcr’s  Weekly,  which  circulates  nearly 
500,000  copies  throughout  the  Midwest, 
and  owns  and  operates  two  TV  stations 
and  four  radio  stations. 

Stanley  H.  Stauffer,  president  of  the 
Stauffer  firm,  said  his  company  was 
gratified  to  enter  the  newspaper  publish¬ 
ing  business  in  Michigan.  For  several 
years  Stauffer  was  the  majority  stock¬ 
holder  in  Homestate  Farm  Publications, 
Inc.  which  published  Michigan  Farmer. 

Harold  .4.  Fitzgerald  has  been  a  princi¬ 
pal  stockholder  in  The  Hillsdale  Daily 
News  Company  since  1947  and  president 
for  the  last  4  years.  Howard  Fitzgerald 
has  been  publisher  of  the  newspaper  for 
the  last  year.  Prior  to  that  he  was 
affiliated  with  the  family-owned  Pontiac 
Press. 

Stauffer  Publications  was  represented 
in  the  sale  by  .4ndrew  Fisher,  a  manage¬ 
ment  consultant  and  former  executive 
vicepresident  of  the  Neiv  York  Timc.s,  of 
Nassau,  N.Y. 

• 

Colo.  Daily  owner 
purchases  weekly 

The  Glenwood  Springs  (Colo.)  Sage- 
Reminder  tri-weekly,  with  a  circulation  of 
3,188,  was  purchased  March  1,  by  Robert 
Sweeney,  editor-publisher  of  the  Craig 
(Colo.)  Daily  Press,  from  .41  Maggard, 
former  editor-publisher. 

“Glenwood  has  had  two  newspapers  for 
many  years,  and  we’ll  continue  this  tradi¬ 
tion.  We  believe  in  hard  work,  community 
service,  fair  prices  without  price  cutting 
and  good  service,”  Sweeney  stated. 

Sweeney’s  Craig  daily  recently  won 
three  Colorado  Press  Association  awards 
in  photography,  advertising  and  communi¬ 
ty  service.  The  publisher  is  also  the  major 
stockholder  in  nine  other  weekly  newspa¬ 
pers  in  western  Colorado  and  southern 
Wyoming. 

Sweeney  intends  to  re-activate  the 
newspaper’s  commercial  printing  plant  to 
serve  merchants  with  both  printing  and 
advertising. 
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You  Get  An  Unbeatable 
Combination  of  Speed, 
Economy  and  Dependabiiity 
From  tbe  P-53Ar 


WELD-IOC  P-53AS,  With 
Poiy  Strappino,  Compression 
Bar,  Bundie  Stops  and 
Automatic  Beits,  is  Your 
Best  Strapper  Buy. 


%  Fast — a  maximum  of  30  ties  per  minute 
0  Economical — 3/16"  WELD-LOC  Polypropylene 
strapping  is  less  than  $1.39  per  1,000  ft.  (including 
seals  every  4  ft.) 

0  Dependable — positive  “SURE-SEAL”  joint  can’t 
snag  open 

Accessories  include:  BW-60  Bottom  Wrap/TT-55 
Turning  Table  /  RT-90  Transfer  Table  (right  or 
left  discharge) 


Bundiing  in  Birmingham 
with  the  P-53AS 


Four  P-53  Automatic  Systems  handle  the  bun¬ 
dling  chores  in  the  Circulation  Department  of 
the  Birmingham  News  Post-Herald.  With  a  cir¬ 
culation  of  over  258,000,  The  News  puts  the  per¬ 
formance  of  the  P-53s  on  the  line — day  in  and 
day  out.  In  Birmingham,  as  in  other  circulation 
departments  all  over  the  country,  the  P-53s  are 
on  the  job  because  they  are  both  economical 
and  dependable. 


Two  different  systems  employed 

Gannett  &  Lee  groups  switch 
over  to  classified  computers 


“One  of  the  “high  points”  in  our  pro¬ 
gram  to  achieve  a  total  systems  approach 
has  been  the  installation  and  implementa¬ 
tion  of  the  Harris  2500  Classified  pro¬ 
gram”,  stated  Ron  L.  Rickman,  general 
manager  of  the  Davenport  (Iowa)  Times- 
Democrat. 

According  to  Rickman  the  classified 
program  was  well  written  and  there  has 
been  no  probem  in  implementing  the  sys¬ 
tem  that  went  on /stream  four  weeks  ago. 

The  total  electronic  on /line  system  en¬ 
ables  the  classified  advertising  department 
to  be  self-contained.  Using  the  Harris 
2500/50  ad  computer  processor,  the  de¬ 
partment  personnel  process  an  ad  fi’om 
its  inception — most  often  a  telephone  call 
from  an  advertiser — to  the  pasted-up 
page  that  is  camera-ready. 

All  ads,  whether  they  are  single-column 
“liner”  ads  or  multiple  column  classified 
“display”  ads  are  composed  by  the  ad 
taker  on  one  of  nine  Harris  1500  termi¬ 
nals  located  in  the  classified  department. 

The  captured  keystrokes  of  the  ad  taker 
are  stored  and  processed  by  a  PDF  11/40 
computer  equipped  with  a  500,000  charac¬ 
ter  and  2.4  million  character  fixed-head 
and  moving  head  disc. 

I 


We  deliver,  too 

Rolls,  plates,  copy,  bundles. 
From  reelroom  thru  mailroom, 
you  can  count  on  Nolan- 
Jampol  material  handling 
equipment  and  systems  for 
on-time  deliveries.  Give  us  a 
call.  We’ve  ideas  to  convey, 

NOLAN-JAMPOL  INC. 

Rome.  N.Y.  13440  (315)  336-3100 


Here  is  how  single-column  “liner”  ads 
are  processed: 

The  2500  classified  ad  processor  accepts 
classified  input  and  provides  access  to  the 
classified  ad  file  with  the  Harris  1500 
video  typewriter  as  the  primary-  input, 
output  device.  The  fixed  head  disc  is  re¬ 
quired  to  support  the  creation  of  ad  text 
and  control  information  at  the  video  ter¬ 
minal  and  also  support  scrolling  through 
ads  and  classification  directories  contained 
in  the  system. 

.A  moving  head  disc  is  used  for  mass 
storage  of  the  classified  ad  data  base, 
overhead  files  and  overlay  programs. 

A  line  printer  is  used  for  printout  of 
new  ads  as  they  are  entered  and  for  the 
printout  of  various  classified  reports. 

When  a  new  ad  is  to  be  transcribed,  the 
ad  taker  issues  a  command  for  an  ad 
invoice  skeleton  which  includes  such  items 
as  name,  address,  phone  number,  etc.,  to 
appear  on  the  screen.  .A  protected  field 
format  is  associated  with  the  form  to 
simplify  the  input  of  header  information. 
The  classified  ad  processor  allows  the  op¬ 
erator  at  any  of  the  Harris  1500  termi¬ 
nals  to  perform  the  following  activities: 

— Enter  a  new  ad  into  the  system  speci¬ 
fying  “sortword,”  skip  dates,  run  dates 
and  accounting  information. 

— Correct,  extend  or  kill  an  existing  ad. 

— Request  a  listing  of  ads  within  a  clas¬ 
sification  code. 

— Request  a  listing  of  new  ads  taken 
since  the  last  sort  and  merge  update. 

— Request  an  ad  to  be  displayed  on  the 
video  typewriter  screen. 

— Perform  word  and  layout  design  for  a 
new  ad.  In  this  activity  the  system  re¬ 
turns  the  ad  to  the  terminal  screen,  hy¬ 


phenated  and  justified  by  the  text  pro¬ 
cessor  according  to  the  typesetting  com¬ 
mands  specified  by  the  user. 

The  text  and  associated  information 
pertaining  to  a  particular  ad  remain  in 
the  classified  ad  file  as  long  as  the  ad  is 
scheduled  to  run  in  the  newspaper.  .As  ads 
expire  or  an  early  kill  is  initiated,  a  sys¬ 
tem  module  automatically  extracts  the  ac¬ 
counting  information  and  it  is  reproduced 
on  the  line  printer  so  that  it  can  be  for¬ 
warded  to  accounting  for  billing. 

Line  printer  reports  are  also  available 
for  killed/extended  ads,  salesman’s  statis¬ 
tics  and  line  and  ad  count  reports  by 
classification. 

.A  system  merge  module  updates  daily 
classifications  with  the  new  ads  and  cor¬ 
rections.  .Ads  are  sorted  by  classification 
and  then  alphabetized  by  the  sortword 
within  the  classification. 

The  classified  output  text  stream  cur¬ 
rently  goes  to  a  paper  tape  punch  to 
produce  tape  ready  for  an  off-line  Foto- 
tronic  TXT  typesetter  computer  to  pro¬ 
duce  classified  phototype.  The  next  step  in 
becoming  fully  automated  will  come  in  the 
near  future  when  the  output  text  stream 
goes  directly  on-line  with  the  TXT  to 
produce  the  classified  type. 

Here  is  how  “multi-column”  classified 
display  ads  are  processed: 

-All  keystroking  and  copy  instruction  at 
the  Times-Democrat  is  performed  on  the 
Harris  1500  video  typewriter.  When  a  new 
ad  is  to  be  entered,  a  command  is  issued 
to  receive  an  assigned  ad  number  from 
the  classified  directory  computer  system. 
The  text  of  the  copy  is  typed  along  with 
copy  instruction  formats  determining  type 
size,  type  face,  line  length,  and  leading. 
When  the  ad  is  complete,  it  is  sent  to  the 
fixed  head  computer  disc  for  hyphenation 
and  justification  and  then  returned  to  the 
screen  for  proofreading.  .After  approval, 
it  is  released  to  be  punched  out  on  paper 
tape  and  to  produce  type  through  the 
TXT  phototypesetter  which  in  turn  is  used 
in  building  the  classified  display  ads. 

Page  units  are  then  composed  by  strip¬ 
ping  the  single-column  “liner”  type 
(Continued  on  page  60) 


T!mes-Oemocrat  classified  ad  fakers  compose  single-column  "liner"  ads  and  multiple-column 
"display"  ads  on  Harris  1500s  video  typewriters.  In  background  is  the  paste-up  area  for 

classified. 
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to  make  big  copies 
you  no  ion^  need 
a  big  expensive  copier 


Now  you  con  proof  a  17"  x  24"  newspaper  page  Mita  Copystar  dealers  nationwide  are  on  call 

with  an  economical  desk  top  electrostatic  tor  supplies  and  service, 
copier.  It  takes  only  20  seconds  and  costs  about 

8  cents  per  copy.  Copystar  is  already  in  use  at  many  newspapers 

large  and  small.  Now  that  you  can  have  big 
Until  now,  17"  x  24"  copies  required  machines  copies  without  paying  the  price  ot  a  big  copier 
many  times  the  size  ot  the  Copystar  A-2,  and  don't  let  another  day  go  by.  Return  the  coupon 
more  than  twice  its  price.  Copystar  A-2  takes  now,  or  phone  or  write  MITA  COPYSTAR  AMERICA 

up  only  tour  square  feet  ot  desk  space  and  inC.,  Headquarters:  158  River  Road,  Clifton,  NJ 
weighs  only  154  pounds.  07014.  Phone:  (201)  471-9485.  \Atest  Coast:  17831 

Roller  sheet  ted,  CopystarA- 2  reproduces  every-  Circle  ^12  D,  Irvine,  Calit.  92707.  Phone: 

thing  from  paste-ups  to  offset  masters  to  three  556-0318. 

dimensional  objects.  Flat  bed  design  pre-^^^ 

vents  jamming.  With  roll  paper,  you  make  ^ 

copies  up  to  460  feet  long.  Paper  is 

trimmed  automatically  to  the  length  ot  |R|||^HH  cppystor 

theoriginal.Forsmaller  copies,  sheets 
may  be  ted  while  the  roll  stays  in 
place. 

Operation  is  automatic  and  tool-  i  .  — ^ 

proof.  No  wait  torwarmup.Stand- 

ard  electrostatic  papers  and  P 

premixed  liquid  toner  are  all  ^ \ 
you  need. 


/VIITk COPYSTAR /1MERICK  INC 

158  River  Road,  Clifton,  N.  J.  07014 


□  Please  hove  my  local  Mita  Copystar  dealer  contact  me. 

□  Please  send  literature. 


Name. 


I  Address 
I  City _ 


Phone. 


Classified  computers 
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around  the  prebuilt  classified  display  ads. 

The  Times-Democrat  carries  8  pages  of 
classified  each  day  and  15  pages  on  Sun¬ 
day. 

With  the  classified  system  now  on/- 
stream,  Rickman  looks  forward  to  the 
completion  of  other  systems  which  will 
place  the  newspapers  of  the  Lee  group  in 
the  forefront  of  the  “Total  Systems  Ap¬ 
proach”. 

Cannett's  system 

Gannett  Newspapers  have  been  in  the 
forefront  of  the  majority  of  developments 
known  as  the  electronic  revolution  in  com- 


Operators  at  consoles  lor  the  Hendrix  EDS/5700  system. 


posing  room  technology.  They  have  exper¬ 
imented  and  been  experimented  upon — to 
their  own  benefit  and,  certainly,  to  the 
benefit  of  the  newspaper  industry  at 
large. 

But  with  pleasure,  there  is  also  pain. 
Gannett’s  flagship  papers,  the  Rochester 
(N.Y.)  Democrat  &  Chronicle  and  Times 
Union  have  had  both.  The  pain  comes, 
says  director  of  production,  Francis 
M.  Price,  from '  being  at  a  stage  now 
with  their  new  computerized  composition 
system  where  they  expected  to  be  by  the 
end  of  the  first  quarter  of  1974.  The  pleas¬ 
ure,  he  says,  is  that  there’s  no  question 
that  the  system  will  work  well. 

The  system  in  question  is  Composition 
Systems,  Inc.’s  new  24/32  Newspaper 
Production  System — two  of  them  identi¬ 
cally  configured  for  both  additional  pro¬ 
duction  capabilities  and  back-up.  It  in¬ 
cludes  two  PDP-8E  computers  with  four 
disk  packs  and  two  on-line  Beehive  VDT 
devices,  one  slaved  to  each  computer  sys¬ 
tem.  Output  comes  from  two  Mergen- 
thaler  505-TC  60  pica  CRT  typesetters 
which  are  also  on-line  to  the  computers. 
There  are  six  off-line  Hendrix  5700 
VDTs. 

The  system  drives  the  505s  for  ads  and 
a  battery  of  Monarchs  and  Elektrons 
which  handle  most  news.  CSI’s  software 
includes  METALSET,  PHOTOSET  CRT, 
and  CLASS-SET.  In  addition,  there  are 
special  routines  for  reverse  leading  and 
bottom  right  comer  cut. 

IBM  1130  replaced 

The  CSI  system  replaces  an  IBM  1130 
configuration.  The  505s  replace  a  battery 
of  phototypesetting  machines  which  in¬ 
cluded  Mergenthaler  Linofilms  and 
Linofilm  Quicks  and  Compugraphic  ACM 
9000s  in  a  direct-input  mode. 

“Our  goals  were  these,”  says  Price,  “to 
simplify  and  speed-up  the  input  cycle — 
especially  reducing  error-producing  key¬ 
board  redundancy.  We  are  accomplishing 
this  and  continue  to  improve  as  our  people 
gain  greater  familiarity  with  the  new  sys¬ 
tem.  We  also  wanted  to  automate  our 
entire  operation,  to  whatever  extent  cost 
justification  and  efficiency  warranted;  and 
to  have  a  system  which  would  be  able  to 
handle  first  our  advertising  production 
and  then  editorial. 

MUM  team 

A  lot  of  homework  and  pre-planning 
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went  into  the  system.  Price,  who  had  been 
through  tw’o  other  conversions  at  different 
papers,  formed  w’hat  is  called  the  MUM 
team,  i.e.,  Management/Union /Manufac¬ 
turer.  This  included  Price,  the  general 
foreman  and  foreman;  five  union  printers 
— two  from  the  night  shift  and  three 
from  the  day  shift;  and  people  from  CSI, 
Mergenthaler,  and  Hendrix.  They  were 
responsible  for  working  closely  with  the 
equipment  before  it  was  installed  and 
then  when  it  went  in.  The  five  union  print¬ 
ers  were  key  people  who  learned  the 
system  and  then  trained  others.  “Whatev¬ 
er  success  we’ve  had  with  the  system,  thus 
far,  can  be  credited  to  the  dedication  and 
ability  of  these  people,”  says  Price. 

The  MUM  team  was  formed  early  in 
the  Summer  of  1973.  The  first  505,  came 
in  August,  the  second  in  September.  The 
computer  system  was  installed  shortly 
thereafter. 

A  five-phase  program  was  evolved. 
Phase  I  w’as  the  installation  of  the  system 
to  drive  the  linecasters  and  the  505s.  The 
straightmatter  requirements  would  be 
kept  on  the  linecasters  while  the  505s 
would  handle  advertising,  stocks,  and  spe¬ 
cial  features  and  Supplements.  Phase  II 
called  for  the  installation  of  the  classified 
advertising  system  and  on-line  interfacing 
of  the  505s.  Phase  III — not  yet  fully  im¬ 
plemented,  calls  for  the  changeover  of  all 
remaining  straight  matter  to  photo¬ 
typesetting.  Phases  IV  and  V  essentially 
call  for  total  conversion  to  phototypeset¬ 
ting,  on-line  interface  of  the  Hendrix  ter¬ 
minals,  more  VDT  tubes,  wire  storage  re¬ 
trieved  plus  future  options.  Input  is  cur¬ 
rently  handled  by  a  battery  of  tape  per¬ 
forating  keyboards. 

“We  set  it  up  this  way,”  Price  notes, 
“because  we  wanted  to  prove  to  ourselves — 
what  the  system  could  do  for  us  in  the 
initial  stages,  before  expanding  it.” 

Crucial  stage 

Classified  advertising  was  the  crucial 
stage.  The  Democrat  and  Chronicle  is  a 
morning  paper  publishing  six  days  and 
Sunday.  It  has  a  City  edition  which  is 
composed  of  an  early  regional  and  four 
zone  regionals,  a  Metro  and  Sunrise  edi¬ 
tions.  First  press  run  is  at  12:25  a.m., 
with  the  final  run  at  4:45  a.m.  The  Times- 
Union  is  an  evening  daily,  publishing  six 
times  a  week.  There  are  seven  editions. 


First  press  run  is  at  10:55  a.m.,  with  the 
final  run  at  4:45  p.m. 

Classified  ad  deadlines  for  both  papers 
are  at  noon.  Because  of  the  tremendous 
number  of  ad  takes  coming  in  between 
11:00  a.m.  and  noon  (can  run  as  many  as 
300  ads)  the  ads  aren’t  dumped  from  the 
computer  until  1:30  p.m.  “The  goal  we’re 
working  towards  is  1:00  p.m.,”  says  Price. 

Daily  combined  classified  for  both  pa¬ 
pers  average  between  18  and  21,  9  col. 
pages,  with  the  Sunday  edition  ranging 
between  30  and  36  pages.  The  daily  ads 
are  largely  set-solid.  There  are  consider¬ 
ably  more  display  ads  on  Sunday.  About 
700  new  ads  are  entered  into  the  system 
each  day  of  the  week,  with  between  1600 
and  2,000  new  ads  on  Sunday.  “Sunday’s 
production  load  is  considerably  heavier 
than  the  daily  load,”  Price  notes,  “not 
only  because  of  the  greater  number  of  ads 
but  because  of  the  length  of  the  ads. 
There’s  a  lot  more  type  to  set.” 

Classified  procedure 

As  currently  designed,  the  classified 
production  procedure  is  as  follows:  ads 
are  typed  on  specially-designed  paper 
forms.  The  basic  forms  had  already  been 
used  with  the  hot  metal  system.  To  avoid 
reprinting  them,  they  printed  up  stickers 
with  CSI-coded  header  lines  and  attached 
them  to  the  forms.  The  ads  come  next  to 
composing — a  copy  cutter — via  pneumatic 
tubes  and  are  processed  in  batches  (takes) 
of  15.  The  keyboard  operator  punches  the 
take  and  feeds  it  to  an  operator  at  a 
Hendrix  terminal.  The  take  is  proofread 
with  major  emphasis  on  correct  coding  in 
the  header  line.  A  clean  tape  is  then 
generated  and  fed  into  the  computer.  CSI 
is  now  working  on  a  program  w'hich  will 
interface  the  Hendrix  VDTs  in  an  on-line 
mode.  When  this  is  accomplished,  there’ll 
be  no  tape  and  the  take  will  be  fed  direct¬ 
ly  into  computer  memory.  Each  take  is 
now  called  out  onto  a  high-speed  Versatec 
line  printer  and  sent  back  to  classified  for 
a  quick  check  against  original  copy.  As 
they  develop  greater  proficiency  with  the 
system,  this  step  will  be  eliminated.  The 
printout  will  go  back  to  classified  for 
filing,  but  will  not  be  returned  to  compos¬ 
ing  for  corrections  unless  there  are  major 
“goofs.” 

When  the  printout  is  returned  to  com- 
(Continued  on  page  61) 
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Rochester  (N.Y.)  Democrat  &  Chronicle  operator  checks  CSI  computer  system. 


Classified  system 

(Continued  from  page  60) 


posing  for  correction,  an  operator  calls 
the  ad  out  on  the  Beehive  terminal  (which 
is  on-line  to  the  computer)  and  makes 
whatever  corrections  are  indicated.  The 
Beehives  are  used  exclusively  as  correc¬ 
tion  devices  and  for  kills. 

Simultaneous  job  handling 

The  file  is  now  corrected  and  properly 
sorted  in  the  computer  and  dumped  onto 
the  505s  by  classification,  closing  out  back 
to  front.  While  the  computer  is  dumping 
out  one  classification,  new  ads  are  being 
input  and  processed  through  the  system. 
“This  is  one  of  the  beautiful  things  about 
the  system,”  says  Price,  “it  can  handle 
several  jobs  simultaneously.  While  w’e’re 
dumping  one  classification,  we  can  use  the 
same  system  to  make  kills,  corrections, 
and  insert  new  ads  in  other  classifica¬ 
tions.” 

Once  the  dump  is  completed  for  the 
D&C,  they  begin  working  on  the  T-U. 
Each  paper  has  its  own  edition  code.  Both 
computer  systems  are  used  for  production 
as  are  both  505s.  CSI  is  working  on  an 
automatic  allotting  system  for  the  505s 
with  a  cross  interface,  so  that  either  of 
the  two  computers  can  drive  both  505s. 

“This  is  how  classified  is  handled  now,” 
says  Price,  “and  we  feel  it  will  really 
smooth  out  as  we  get  greater  proficiency 
with  the  system. 

The  system  hasn’t  yet  achieved  the 
goals  that  they  had  planned  to  see  by  this 
time.  “With  the  old  system,  throughput 
and  output  was  the  bottleneck,”  says 
Price.  “Now,  throughput  and  output 
speeds  are  high,  but  there’s  an  input  bot¬ 
tleneck. 

“One  of  the  problems  we  faced,  I  feel, 
is  that  with  two  computer  systems  and 
two  major  newspapers  to  get  out,  we 
should  have  had  two  full-time  people  from 
CSI,  instead  of  one  who  had  to  split  his 
time  between  the  two  papers.  Consequent¬ 
ly  our  people  weren’t  as  well  trained  as 
they  could  have  been.  They  probably  un¬ 
derestimated  the  scope  of  the  job.  For 
example,  we’re  currently  running  with 
classified  split  up  on  three  disk  packs  on 
each  computer.  It  was  planned  by  CSI 
to  be  a  2  disk  class  system.  We  need  four 
for  our  current  needs  and  probably  more 
as  we  continue  to  grow.  This  has  limited 
our  system  of  input  to  some  extent  and 
we’re  a  couple  months  behind  our  original 
schedule. 

Conversion  problems 

“I  realize  that  there  are  many  problems 
which  automatically  crop  up  with  any  con¬ 
version.  The  bigger  the  conversion,  the 
more  problems.  For  example,  we  took  de¬ 
livery  of  the  first  505  in  August  and  it 
didn’t  run  right.  The  second  one  came  in 
during  September  and  there  were  no  prob¬ 
lems.  In  fact,  it  was  fully  operational  be¬ 
fore  the  first  one  was. 

“Every  paper  has  the  same  overall 
goals  in  dealing  with  new  systems.  You 
want  greater  productivity,  economy,  and 
flexibility.  A  paper — two  papers,  in  fact — 
of  this  size  requires  constant  surveillance 
to  insure  smooth  operation.  If  you  lose 


two  hours  of  productivity  or  lose  ads  in 
the  computer,  it  can  be  disastrous.” 

“All  our  people  were  extremely  dedi¬ 
cated  in  terms  of  the  success,  thus  far,  of 
this  installation.  Not  only  the  MUM  team, 
but  our  classified  people,  for  example,  who 
gave  unstinting  “blood,  sweat,  and  tears” 
to  learning  the  system  and  reorganizing 
their  procedures  accordingly.” 

“We’re  still  running  a  lot  of  over-time.  A 


UPI  goes  on/stream 
with  regional  news 

United  Press  International  began  on/ 
line  delivery  of  regional  news  to  sub¬ 
scribers  in  New  York  State  Tuesday,  May 
7th. 

The  Albany  bureau  was  the  first  to  go 
on /stream  with  the  regional  Information 
Storage  and  Retrieval  (IS&R)  system. 
News  copy  edited  on  visual  display  termi¬ 
nals  (VDT)  was  funneled  from  Albany 
into  the  central  computer  in  New  York. 

Regional  IS&R  systems  will  be  com¬ 
pletely  operational  throughout  the  country 
by  early  1975.  The  regional  systems  will 
provide  newspaper  and  broadcast  clients 
with  faster  and  more  accurate  news  deliv¬ 
ery.  Turn-around  time  on  late  breaking 
news  stories  has  been  reduced  significant¬ 
ly. 

Papers  help  college 

Charles  Waters,  publisher  of  the  Pres¬ 
cott  (Ariz.)  Courier,  announced  a  gift  of 
$75,000  to  Prescott  Clollege  which  has  run 
into  difficulties  with  a  $4.3  million  debt. 
Waters  said  the  pledge,  to  be  paid  over 
10  years,  was  made  in  behalf  of  the 
Courier  and  its  affiliated  newspapers,  the 
Mohave  County  Miner  in  Kingman,  the 
Mohave  Valley  News  in  Bullhead  City  and 
the  Lake  Havasu  City  Herald. 


lot  of  hours  until  the  system  is  thoroughly 
learned.  We  feel  that  we  did  not  learn  as 
early  and  as  well  as  we  should  have  due  to 
installation  time  tables  not  being  kept  by 
installers.  More  CSI  time  with  us  at  the 
beginning  would  have  helped. 

However,  we  are  beginning  to  see  day¬ 
light — in  terms  of  faster  mark-up  pro¬ 
cedures.  We’re  beginning  to  arrive  at  our 
goals. 


National  photo  grants 
go  to  Kent  State  students 

The  two  winners  of  $500  J.  Winton 
Lemen-National  Press  Photographers  As¬ 
sociation  scholarships  this  year  are  both 
students  at  Kent  State  University,  John 
Radgowski  of  Cleveland  and  J.  Ross 
Baughman  of  Amherst,  Ohio. 

This  is  the  fourth  year  that  grants  for 
underclassmen  have  been  donated  by  Le- 
men,  now  retired  and  formerly  director  of 
press  photo  services  at  the  Eastman 
Kodak  Company. 

Radgowski  is  a  sophomore  majoring  in 
photojournalism  and  works  on  the  staffs 
of  both  the  Daily  Kent  Stater  and  the 
“Chestnut  Burr”  yearbook.  Baughman,  a 
junior,  is  editor  of  the  yearbook  and  was 
previously  photo  editor  of  the  newspaper 
and  an  intern  photographer  for  the  Lo¬ 
rain  (Ohio)  Journal. 

Alternates  in  event  either  winner  does 
not  re-enroll  in  the  Fall  are:  Russell 
Smith,  University  of  Missouri,  and  George 
M.  Wedding,  Western  Kentucky  Universi¬ 
ty. 

Miami  Herald  up  5^ 

After  holding  the  line  since  1963,  the 
Miami  (Fla.)  Herald  on  June  raised  the 
per  copy  price  for  the  weekday  edition 
from  10^  to  15^.  Six-day  home  delivery 
price  goes  from  60^  to  75<. 
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Advertising  scene  By  Daniel  L.  Lionel 

L.  I.  WEEKLY  STEPS  OUT  CV  NEW  DIRECTIONS 


Monthly  magazine 
to  appear  in 
suburban  papers 

By  Philly  Murtha 


“What’s  ahead  for  newspapers?”  In  the 
dynamic  realm  of  the  communications  in¬ 
dustry  the  one  axiom  on  which  forward 
looking  executives  agree  is  that  this  is  a 
business  where  forward  movement  is  a 
fact  of  life.  Calling  the  tune  are  the  read¬ 
ers  and  advertisers  and,  those  who  pay 
close  heed  are  apparently  the  ones  who 
most  profit.  We  decided  to  pay  some  heed 
to  a  weekly  that’s  ahead  75%  this  year 
after  doubling  its  volume  in  each  of  the 
last  few  years. 

Fourteen  years  ago,  David  Willmot,  af¬ 
ter  a  stint  at  selling  signs  on  the  side  of 
trash  cans  in  an  eastern  Long  Island  Vil¬ 
lage  started  a  monthly  newspaper.  The 
merchants  he  had  been  contacting  ex¬ 
pressed  dissatisfaction  with  the  advertis¬ 
ing  media  available  to  them.  Willmot’s  ear 
was  wired  to  the  needs  of  retailers  having 
majored  in  retailing  at  Becker  College  in 
Wooster,  Mass,  and  having  been  raised  in 
a  family  whose  business  was  selling  fuel 
oil  to  home  owners. 

The  local  merchants  said  the  dailies 
missed  too  many  local  families,  the  stan¬ 
dard  weeklies  didn’t  cover  their  retail  tra¬ 
ding  zone  and  the  so  called  Penny-saver 
shoppers,  w’hile  highly  successful  else¬ 
where,  without  news,  did  not  achieve  the 
reader  involvement  that  brought  the  ad¬ 
vertisers  results.  Willmot’s  monthly  which 
he  called  ‘Suffolk  Life’  endeavored  to  meet 
the  requirements  of  the  advertisers.  It 
was  locally  edited  with  35%  editorial;  it 
was  mailed  to  every  household. 

Strongest  ally  in  his  immediate  success 
were  the  old  line  weekly  newspapers  which 
he  found  “were  in  bed  with  the  politi¬ 
cians”  while  the  readers  were  in  the  mood 
for  the  forthright,  no  holds  barred  editori¬ 
al  approach  of  the  Suffolk  Life  which  kept 
lifting  the  lid  off  the  local  pork  bar¬ 
rels. 

In  about  a  year,  the  Suffolk  Life 
emerged  from  its  8%xll  size  to  a  regular 
tabloid  format  and  went  twice  a  month. 
Ten  years  ago  it  went  weekly. 

15  editions 

Today,  Suffolk  Life,  published  in  its 
own  plant  in  Westhampton,  L.I.  is  an 
amalgam  of  paid  weekly  and  shopper;  it 
is  at  once  a  local  and  a  county  wide 
newspaper  with  its  fifteen  separate  edi- 
tons  providing  advertisers  with  as  concen¬ 
trated  or  widely  distributed  coverage  as 
they  require  and  giving  readers  neighbor¬ 
hood  as  well  as  county-wide  news.  It’s 
CAC  certified  circulation  is  shown  as  156,- 
542. 

Now  about  %  of  its  circulation  is  deliv¬ 
ered  by  hand,  the  balance  is  sent  by  2nd 
class  mail  to  subscribers,  and  by  con¬ 
trolled  postage  and  3rd  class  bulk  mail. 
Several  years  ago,  readers  were  invited  to 
pay  for  their  subscriptions  on  a  voluntary 
basis.  To  date  approximately  20%  are  on  a 
paid  basis.  Paid  or  not,  editor/publisher 
Willmot’s  answer  to  the  retailer’s  needs  is 
‘saturation  coverage.’  He  agrees  with  the 
concept  that  ‘every  household’  is  a  pros¬ 
pect  for  what  most  advertisers  have  to 
sell. 


While  major  chains  such  as  A  &  P, 
Great  Eastern,  Grant’s  buy  either  full  run 
or  many  of  the  15  editions,  Suffolk  Life 
prints  some  200  unduplicated  pages  of 
advertising  in  the  350  pages  it  turns  out 
each  week.  To  spur  this  volume  ad  sales 
manager  Norman  Hirsch  has  a  bagful  of 
special  devices  that  keep  enthusiasm  run¬ 
ning  high  among  his  salesmen  advertisers 
and  readers.  “There’s  a  special  promotion 
of  one  kind  or  another  every  week”  says 
Hirsch. 

Special  promotions 

For  Mother’s  Day,  youngsters  were  in¬ 
vited  to  write  a  letter  to  the  paper  nomi¬ 
nating  their  mother  for  “Eastern  L.I.’s 
Mother  of  The  Year”.  Editors  would  se¬ 
lect  the  winner  who  would  receive  a  $50 
bond.  Furthermore,  the  names  of  all 
mothers  nominated  would  appear  in  the 
paper  and  the  Mother’s  Day  weekly  issue, 
publihsed  May  12  would  be  printed  with 
rose  scented  ink.  Announcements  of  the 
Mother’s  Day  promotion  was  made  in  the 
four  preceding  week’s  papers  along  with  a 
coupon  offering  a  10  word  message  of 
“love  to  your  mother”  for  $1.00.  In  addi¬ 
tion  merchants  were  given  window  posters 
proclaiming  th^  “Official  Mother’s  Day 
Headquarters”  with  the  note  “See  our  Ad 
in  Suffolk  Life — May  12th”.  A  special 
slug  was  also  provided.  Salesmen  were 
given  bonuses  for  ads  in  which  the  slug 
appeared. 

Over  a  thousand  classified  Mother’s  Day 
greetings  were  received  along  with  an 
inundation  of  letters  nominating  their 
moms.  On  May  12,  along  with  a  picture  of 
the  winner,  the  front  page  sported  the 
names  of  the  mothers  who  were  nomi¬ 
nated  and  the  winning  letter  in  it’s 
childish  scrawl. 

Advertiser  participation  in  its  Pre- 
Christmas  “Suffolk  Shopping  Spree” 
called  for  not  only  a  quarter  page  mini¬ 
mum  in  the  6  issues  preceding  Christmas, 
but  a  $40  contribution  for  the  new  1974 
car  and  $5000  in  gift  certificates  shoppers 
would  vie  for.  For  his  $40  the  advertiser 
received  window  signs,  ad  slugs,  2500  con¬ 
test  entry  forms,  and  contest  deposit  con¬ 
tainers. 

In  reviewing  the  classified  rate  card,  we 
asked  the  37  year  old  publisher  why  the 
transient  rates  did  not  offer  an  incentive 
for  multiple  insertions.  “It  doesn’t  pay,” 
he  said.  “We  tried  it  and  had  to  give 
money  back  all  the  time.  Practically  every 
ad  gets  results  the  first  time  it  runs.” 
• 

Bicentennial  ad  agency 

Doremus  &  Company  has  been  retained 
by  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the 
United  States  to  plan  and  implement  its 
participation  in  the  bicentennial  program. 
The  chamber’s  program  will  consist  of 
about  50  one  minute,  documentary  films 
for  tv  broadcast,  based  on  articles  pub¬ 
lished  in  Nation’s  Business.  The  program 
is  scheduled  to  begin  in  January,  1975  and 
extend  through  December,  1976. 


The  suburban  press  is  again  pursuing 
the  concept  of  a  general  interest  supple¬ 
ment  magazine.  This  one  is  called  Your 
Time,  and  it  will  be  distributed  in  Sep¬ 
tember  to  about  545  suburban  newspapers 
monthly  in  or  around  33  cities.  Initial 
guaranteed  circulation  is  over  eight  mil¬ 
lion.  The  magazine  will  not  hit  suburban 
markets  until  the  October  issue. 

Publisher  Pat  Bowe  (who  was  instru¬ 
mental  in  forming  Magazine  Networks) 
from  Sherwood  Park,  Ill.  is  already  pro¬ 
jecting  great  expectations.  He  calls  it  the 
“first  instant  magazine.” 

Instant  medium 

In  personality,  the  magazine  will  be  a 
four-color  semi-slick  roto-gravure  book 
with  a  minimum  of  24  pages  and  a  max¬ 
imum  of  48  pages.  Advertising  is  predict¬ 
ed  to  be  60  per  cent  with  40  per  cent 
editorial  mix.  The  slant  will  be  leisure 
pursuits.  The  writers  will  be  big-time 
names. 

The  approach,  Bowe  explains  is  its  key 
to  success.  It  will  overcome  many  of  the 
distribution  problems  that  face  most  mag¬ 
azines,  he  believes.  “Postage  alone  has 
forced  some  of  the  country’s  leading  pub¬ 
lications  out  of  business.  And  with  the 
high  cost  of  mailing  today,  using  the  post 
office  as  a  medium  is  a  financially  insane 
beginning  for  a  new  magazine.  The  usual 
newsstand  distribution  modes  are  equally 
hazardous,  with  initial  straggling  accept¬ 
ance  and  collection  delays  killing  as  many 
new  efforts  as  the  post  office,”  Bowie 
states. 

Bowe’s  approach  was  to  utilize  money 
that  would  have  been  spent  on  mail  or 
newsstand  distribution,  and  “pay  it  to 
over  500  suburban  newspapers  to  defray 
their  expense  in  adding  Your  Time  to 
their  regular  deliveries.”  Result:  guaran¬ 
teed  circulation. 

He  also  suggests,  that  the  concept  of 
the  suburban  audience  and  leisure-time  fit 
together  nicely.  “We  know  that  88.8  per 
cent  are  married  with  superior  purchas¬ 
ing  power  to  indulge  the  lifestyle  of  more 
and  more  leisure  time,”  he  adds. 

Doughnut  concept 

Bowe  calls  the  approach  the  “doughnut 
concept”  with  editorial  reach  forming  a 
suburban  circle  around  city  markets. 
“Even  at  this  time.  Your  Time  has  signed 
$3  million  worth  of  national  advertising,” 
he  said. 

What  about  editorial  policy  ?  Editor 
Dick  Bushnell  states  that  the  leisure-time 
influences  weekends,  holidays,  vacation 
time  and  other  free  hours  or  about  130 
days  of  the  year. 

The  principles  behind  this  market,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  Your  Time  presentation: 
“Leisure  has  become  a  huge  market  and  a 
national  preoccupation.”  The  summary 
(Continued  on  page  65) 
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Letter  to  editors  from  Mobil 
registers  ‘dismay’  over  cartoon 


By  Lenora  Williamson 

A  corporation  can’t  take  on  a  cartoonist 
without  coming  out  second  best,  is  the 
opinion  expressed  by  Herbert  Schmertz, 
vicepresident  for  public  affairs  of  Mobil 
Oil  Corporation,  in  a  letter  to  editors  sub¬ 
scribing  to  Don  Wright  editorial  cartoons. 
Nevertheless,  Schmertz  added  in  his  May 
13  letter,  Mobil  is  obliged  “to  register 
dismay  and  puzzlement”  over  the  Wright 
cartoon  which  the  Washington  Star  Syn¬ 
dicate  “is  currently  distributing  on  a  na¬ 
tionwide  basis.” 

The  letter  was  mailed  by  Mobil  to  the 
list  of  cartoon  subscribers  together  with  a 
copy  of  the  drawing  which  depicted  Pres¬ 
ident  Nixon  on  a  television  screen  stating 
in  two  panels:  “ — America’s  greatest  days 
lie  ahead.  The  economy  is  upswinging  and 
inflation  is  downturning — ”  and  in  the 
second  panel,  “Oh,  what  opportunity! 
What  prosperity!  What  freedom!  We’ve 
never  had  it  so  good!”  The  third  panel  of 
the  tv  screen  carried  the  words  “Spon¬ 
sored  by  Mobil  Oil  Company.” 

Wright,  an  editorial  cartoonist  for  the 
Miami  News  since  1963,  is  a  Pulitzer 
Prize  winner  in  cartooning.  He  won  in 
1966,  three  years  after  he  switched  from 
the  photography  staff  of  the  newspaper  to 
the  editorial  page.  Currently,  Wright  told 
E&P,  his  Miami  News  cartoons  are  syndi¬ 
cated  to  about  45  papers.  Schmertz  said 
he  had  no  idea  how  many  papers  used 
the  cartoon  originally,  but  the  Mobil  letter 
and  copy  went  to  the  full  list. 

Used  with  by-line 

The  New  Brunswick  (N.J.)  Home  News 
ran  the  entire  letter  as  an  article  under 
Schmertz’s  by-line  on  May  23  with  a 
reprint  of  the  cartoon  originally  appear¬ 
ing  in  the  May  7  editions.  Schmertz 
chuckled  and  seemed  intrigued  by  a  by¬ 
line  and  asked  for  a  copy  when  told  by 
E&P  how  the  corporation  protest  had  been 
handled  by  the  paper.  He  said  he  had  a 
couple  of  replies  for  other  papers  a  week 
ago  but  didn’t  recall  offhand  which  ones. 
The  Home  News  article  carried  the  head¬ 
line:  “The  man  from  Mobil  says  Wright  is 
wrong.” 

By  coincidence,  the  by-line  article  ap¬ 
peared  the  same  day  the  Home  News  ran 
a  page  one  story  reporting  defeat  of  a  bill 
in  the  New  Jersey  Senate  that  would  have 
given  members  of  the  public  equal  space 
to  respond  to  critical  newspaper  editori¬ 
als.  The  bill  was  modeled  after  the  Flori¬ 
da  law  upheld  by  that  state’s  Supreme 
Court  and  now  on  appeal  to  the  U.S. 
Supreme  Court. 

An  earlier  inquiry  to  the  Washington 
Star  Syndicate’s  president  and  editor 
Harry  Elmlark  asking  whether  the  Home 
News  article  had  been  sent  to  subscribers 
by  the  syndicate  brought  comment  that 
the  syndicate  “sells  the  cartoon  but  does 
not  edit  or  distribute  it”  and  does  not  see 
the  cartoons  before  distribution.  He  said 
envelopes  are  sent  to  Miami  for  the  car¬ 
toon  insertions  and  mailing  and  referred 
further  questions  to  Wright. 
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Wright  seemed  puzzled  by  E&P’s  call  | 
and  said  he  was  not  aware  of  the  I 
Schmertz  by-line  article  until  E&P’s  I 
call.  Asked  if  he  had  had  any  flak  from  | 
other  papers  re  the  cartoon,  he  said  no.  | 
“My  point  is  the  cartoon  questions  credi-  I 
bility  of  both  the  President  and  Mobil.”  1 
He  explained  the  mailing  from  Miami  was  j 
to  short-cut  mail  time. 

The  Schmertz  letter  declared  in  part: 

“We  are  well  aware  that  cartoons  are 
visual  editorials  w'hich  lend  themselves  so  | 
admirably  to  satire  that  the  cartoonist  is  ' 
without  peer  in  his  ability  to  amuse,  in¬ 
spire,  ridicule,  deflate  or  even  outrage  the 
reader.  We  expect  the  cartoonist  to  em¬ 
ploy  exaggeration,  distortion  and  carica-  ^ 
ture  to  make  his  point;  everyone  and  ev¬ 
erything  is  fair  game — and  that  is  as  it  ' 
should  be  in  a  free  society. 

“But  satire  is  at  its  best  when  it  gives 
us  a  glimpse  of  the  truth  that  might 
otherwise  have  eluded  us.  The  Wright 
cartoon,  as  we  interpret  it,  affords  no  such  j 
glimpse.  Instead,  it  represents  satire  to¬ 
tally  unrelated  to  fact  or  truth,  and  there¬ 
fore  strikes  us  as  a  rather  shabby  exam¬ 
ple  of  intellectual  dishonesty. 

“.  .  .  As  we  said,  the  cartoon  puzzles  us. 
Perhaps  it  was  intended  to  goad  us  into  | 
objecting  to  it  at  a  time  when  we  are 
vigorously  demanding  the  freedom  to  i 
present  our  views  over  the  broadcast 
media.  We  choose  not  to  fall  into  that  ( 
trap.  Freedom  of  the  press  is  the  law  of  : 
the  land,  regardless  of  what  Mobil  or  any  j 
other  institution  or  individual  says  about  1 
it.  The  freedom  is  there,  hanging  out  for 
all  to  see,  enjoy  and,  occasionally,  to  abuse 

Subsequently,  in  a  speech  delivered  June 
3  in  New  York  before  the  42nd  annual  con¬ 
ference  of  the  Edison  Electric  Institute,  j 
Mobil  corporation  chairman,  Rawdeigh 
Warner  Jr.,  declared  his  company  had  to 
rely  on  newspaper  advertisements  to  get 
its  story  across  during  the  energy  crisis.  [ 
“We  have  found  it  ineffective  to  rely  on 
letters  to  the  editor  to  rebut  even  the 
most  misinformed  reporting.  Retractions 
by  the  press  are  rare  and  seldom  catch 
up  with  the  original  charge.  News  re-  - 
leases  are  of  limited  usefulness  ...” 

Warner  mentioned  as  effective  a  series  : 
of  quarter  page  ads  on  the  op-ed  page  ! 
of  the  New  York  Times,  and  directed 


in  efforts  to  buy  time  in  which  the  com¬ 
pany  could  explain  its  viewpoint.  He  added 
that  his  company  offered  to  pay  for  re¬ 
buttal  time  for  opponents. 

• 

“History  retold” 

North  American  Newspaper  Alliance, 
which  serialized  John  F.  Kennedy’s  book 
“Profiles  in  Courage”  in  1955  is  re-issuing 
the  chapter  on  Senator  Edmund  G.  Ross 
of  Kansas,  in  w’hich  Kennedy  discussed 
Ross’s  deciding  vote  against  the  conviction 
of  President  Andrew  Johnson  by  the  U.S. 
Senate  in  1868. 
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Current  and  upcoming 
in  SPOTLITE  Service 
are 

THE  PASSING  OF  THE 
NIGHT 

by  Col.  Robinson  Risner 

TYPE  A  BEHAVIOR:  And 
Your  Heart 

by  Drs.  Friedman  and  Rosenman 

JOSEPH  P.  KENNEDY:  A 
LIFE  AND  TIMES 

by  David  E.  Koskoff 

PAT  LOUD:  A  WOMAN’S 
STORY 

by  Pat  Loud  with  Nora  Johnson 

GO  EAST,  YOUNG  MAN 

by  William  0.  Douglas 

Each  week 
SPOTLITE  Service 
offers  a  book 
serialization  or  an 
original  series  that 
adds  depth  and  dash 
to  front  and  features 
pages. 
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Sports  page 


By  Jim  Scott 


BOB  GREEN 


Bob  Green,  the  Associated  Press’ 
prypsy  golf  writer,  had  no  home  for  more 
than  six  years. 

A  year  ago,  not  long  after  his  mar¬ 
riage,  Bob  purchased  a  house  in  the  woods 
at  7,000-foot  altitude  near  Ruidosa,  N.M. 

Still,  Bob  and  Iva  use  it  only  in  Decem¬ 
ber,  as  she  accompanies  him  on  his  no¬ 
madic  odyssey,  which  rolls  up  60,000  miles 
a  year. 

When  he  traveled  alone.  Bob  took  only 
two  suitcases,  a  telecopier  machine  and  a 
typewriter.  In  one  suitcase  rode  his  cloth¬ 
ing;  in  the  other,  his  golf  records,  tax 
records,  birth  certificate,  expense  accounts 
and  other  valuable  papers.  Seventy  per¬ 
cent  of  his  copy  goes  by  telecopier,  the 
rest  by  Western  Union. 

Follows  a  schedule 

Green  flies  from  tournament  to  tourna¬ 
ment,  covering  some  46  a  year.  Wherever 
he  stops,  he  rents  a  car.  If  the  distance  to 
the  next  event  is  short,  he’ll  drive  the 
auto  to  the  next  town. 

Bob  has  long  worked  to  a  schedule, 
which  leaves  him  in  a  state  of  near  ex- 
hauston  at  year’s  end.  It  follows : 

Monday — Travel. 

Tuesday — Get  to  course.  Fight  Pinker¬ 
ton  men  for  credentials  and  check  commu¬ 
nications. 

Wednesday — Do  story  for  a.ms.  and 
feature  for  p.ms. 

Thursday — Do  early  lead,  wrapup  after 
day’s  play,  feature  for  p.ms. 

Friday  and  Saturday — Same  as  Thurs¬ 
day.  If  Saturday’s  play  is  on  television,  do 
a  feature  different  from  what  TV 
featured. 

Sunday — Early  lead,  wrapup,  optional 


top.  Do  feature  for  Monday  p.ms.  and 
Tuesday  a.ms. 

Green  also  turns  out  a  note  column  for 
Tuesday  p.ms.,  Sunday  advance  story  and 
two  feature  stories. 

Rather  short,  dark-haired,  unviolated  by 
gray,  and  pin-neat.  Green  put  on  no  extra 
weight  during  his  days  as  a  high-rolling 
bachelor.  Affable,  he’s  the  best  known 
writer  on  the  tour,  and  he’s  glad  to  help 
out  local  writers  who  want  information. 

His  bulging  clothes  suitcase,  carrying 
two  spare  pairs  of  shoes,  has  been  mis¬ 
placed  three  times  and  once  lost:  this 
occurring  when  he  landed  in  London  to 
cover  the  British  Open  three  years  ago. 

If  Bob  has  any  problems,  he  phones  the 
AP’s  sports  editor,  Wick  Temple. 

Green  turns  in  his  expense  account 
weekly.  Reimbursement  goes  into  his  pay- 
check,  issued  every  two  weeks.  All  his 
checks  go  to  his  brother,  Ray  Green,  a 
printer  in  Roswell,  N.M.,  who  deposits 
them  in  a  bank  there.  Bob  lives  on  checks 
drawn  on  this  bank. 

Versatile  writer 

Green  often  is  called  by  the  AP  for 
other  coverage.  In  1972,  for  instance, 
when  the  AP  sportswr iters  were  busy  in 
Munich  for  the  Olympics,  Bob  was  asked 
to  cover  the  National  Singles  at  Forest 
Hills. 

Last  fall,  when  he  was  at  Hilton  Head, 
S.C.,  Green  was  assigned  to  deliver  a 
story  on  Billie  Jean  King  before  her 
match  with  Bobby  Riggs. 

At  the  Byron  Nelson  Classic  in  May, 
1971,  Bob  joined  some  friends  in  a  bar. 
Among  those  present  was  Iva  Foster — 
and  it  was  love  at  first  sight  when  Green’s 


eyes  met  hers.  They  were  married  in 
June,  1972. 

“Life  has  been  much  more  pleasant  for 
me  after  my  marriage,’’  Ray  disclosed.  “I 
no  longer  prowl  the  bars  at  night.  It  gives 
me  more  time  to  write  and  think  about 
future  articles.  And  Iva  has  relieved  me 
of  one  of  my  big  burdens:  getting  the 
complete  scores  of  every  player  in  every 
tournament.” 

Son  of  a  printer 

Born  in  Pine  Bluff,  Ark.,  Bob  Green 
grew  up  in  Roswell,  where  his  father  was 
a  printer. 

Always  interested  in  journalism,  he 
worked  four  nights  a  week  at  the  Roswell 
Record  from  the  age  of  10  through  17. 

At  the  University  of  New  Mexico, 
Green  majored  in  English  and  Journal¬ 
ism.  He  also  was  a  stringer  for  the  AP 
while  at  college.  Near  the  end  of  his 
junior  year.  Bob  was  called  up  for  mili¬ 
tary  service  and  assigned  to  Korea. 

Returning  to  the  U.S.,  he  served  as 
sports  editor  of  the  Roswell  Record  from 
1951  to  1954,  when  he  joined  the  AP  in 
Albuquerque.  He  later  served  in  bureaus 
in  San  Francisco,  Dallas  and  Boston,  be¬ 
fore  landing  in  New  York  City  in  1961. 

From  1961  to  1966,  Green  was  a  night 
rewrite  man.  Then  he  was  named  night 
editor.  Soon  he  began  covering  such  sports 
as  the  Super  Bowl  and  the  NBA  (pro 
basketball)  playoffs. 

Early  in  1969,  Wes  Gallagher,  president 
and  general  manager  of  the  AP,  decided 
he  should  appoint  someone  to  follow  the 
pro  golf  tour  the  year  around. 

Green  applied  for  the  job — and  got  it. 

Not  only  does  Bob  cover  all  major  U.S. 
tournament  but  he  also  goes  to  the  British 
Open,  the  Canadian  Open  and  Haw’aii 
Open. 

Since  Green  reads  newspapers  all  over 
the  nation,  what  does  he  think  of  the 
sports  pages? 

Belter  sportswriting 


/  YOUUYl  * 
\DAMGllt0USlY 


ORDER 
rOUROWN 
SUBSCRIPTION 
TODAY.  JUST 
MAIL  THIS 
COUPON. 


“I’ve  noticed  a  big  improvement  in 
sportswriting  in  the  last  10  years,”  he 
replied.  “The  writers  are  getting  away 
from  the  old  five  Ws.  They’re  writing 
better  leads  that  attract  the  readers.  They 
have  to  know  that  television  provides  the 
scores  before  they  can.  I  regret  we  can’t 
do  this  as  well  on  our  wdre  service  stories. 
We  must  give  all  the  facts  as  briefly  as 
possible,  for  the  file  is  too  heavy  to  permit 
featurizing.” 

And,  since  Bob  has  seen  all  the  major 
golf  courses,  which  is  his  favorite? 

“The  courses  used  for  Bing  Crosby’s 
tournament  are  easily  the  best.  They  not 
only  offer  a  stiff  test  for  the  pros  but  also 
provide  scenery  unmatched  anywhere 
else.  Some  of  the  holes  look  out  on  the 
Pacific  Ocean,  and  often  you  can  see 
whales  at  play.  The  forest  also  has  its 
charm.  You  can  smell  its  fragrance.” 


■  CDITOII  A  FUBLItHER,  BSO  Third  Av«.,  New  York,  N.  Y.  10022 

■  Gentlemen;  Please  start  my  subscription  rtow,  addressed  to: 

•  Name _ _ 

S  Address _ 

■  Cjtjf _ State _ Zip _ 

I  Company _ 

■  Nature  of  Business 

L _ _ _ _ _ ........... _ 


$10  a  year,  U.S.  and 
Canada;  all  ether 
ceuntries,  $20  a  year. 


□  My  remittance  is  en¬ 
closed. 


And  how  does  Bob  Green  like  his  job? 
“Sure  it’s  a  high  pressure  job,”  admits 
genial  Bob.  “That’s  why  I  smoke  so  much, 
I  guess.  Still,  it’s  a  dream  job.  I  hope  to 
continue  with  it  as  long  as  I  live.” 

And  how  is  Bob’s  own  game? 

“I  never  play  golf,”  he  said.  “I  just 
_  don’t  have  the  time.” 
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Penal  press 

(Continued  from  page  42) 


One  issue’s  lead  story  covered  ‘Misde¬ 
meanor  Marijuana  Cases  Being  Reviewed 
by  the  Parole  Board.’  The  article  high¬ 
lighted  case  histories  and  rulings  with 
definitions  of  sentences  and  ensuing  legis¬ 
lation.  It  was  informative  and  relevant. 

Another  article  in  the  same  issue  from 
the  news  wire  services  told  of  the  recom¬ 
mendation  of  a  major  penal  overhaul  with 
explanation  of  a  report’s  suggestions  for 
penal  reform. 

The  Echo,  which  averages  12  pages, 
also  has  hard-core  news,  and  photo  fea¬ 
ture  sports  coverage:  rodeos  and  base¬ 
ball,  plus  a  two-page  spread  with  poetry 
and  columns  entitled  “Creations  in  Con¬ 
finement.”  Other  issues  included  a  large 
percentage  of  community  service  pro¬ 
grams  geared  to  dischargees.  Heavy  em¬ 
phasis  in  editorial  is  placed  on  educational 
programs  available  within  the  prison  sys¬ 
tem  for  high  school  and  college  credit. 

As  an  example,  the  Echo  is  a  little 
rambling,  but  has  genuine  informative, 
interest  flavor.  It  considers  all  important 
issues  to  prisoners:  Capital  Punishment, 
and  not  only  provides  editorial  opinion. 
Balance  is  achieved  through  excerpts  from 
the  Dallas  Morning  News,  the  Houston 
Post,  Associated  Press,  United  Press  In¬ 
ternational,  Newsday. 

Another  newspaper  that  is  clean  and 
editorially  exciting  is  the  Menard  Time, 
a  monthly  tabloid  for  the  Illinois  State 
Penitentiary  in  Menard,  Ill.  It  has  won 
numerous  firsts  for  writing  in  the  Na¬ 
tional  Penal  Press  Contest.  The  tabloid 
averages  betw’een  8-20  pages,  and  is  open 
with  white  space,  sans  serif  heads,  and  a 
floating  logo. 

Good  crisp  photos,  clean  relevant  ar¬ 
ticles  are  featured  in  the  Menard  Time. 
Also  included  are  forums  of  exchange  on 
the  correction  system,  and  fictional  crea¬ 
tive  features.  There  are  a  potpourri  of  en¬ 
tertainment  features:  crossword  puzzles. 
Chess  Corner  Column,  fictional  pieces. 
Ballots  are  run  to  give  inmates  a  voice 
as  to  what  they  want  to  see  in  prison 
entertainment  and  in  reform.  A  much 
better  approach  than  violence.  Again,  two 
pages  are  devoted  to  prison  sports  activi¬ 
ties. 

Explaining  foundations  for  ex-convicts, 
educational  possibilities  for  inmates,  and 
covering  inmates’  functions,  banquets, 
festivities,  sports  arena,  is  the  role  of  the 
Folsom  Observer. 

A  major  feature  in  the  Observer  is  an 
editor’s  column  describing  the  emotions 
and  feelings — the  stream  of  consciousness 
excisions  in  a  prisoner’s  mind.  One  story 
centered  on  the  events  of  a  day  in  the 
joint — the  repercussions  of  solitude  and 
being  away  from  society. 

A  less  professional,  mimeographed,  but 
equally  interesting  weekly  is  the  T.  I. 
News  for  the  inmates  of  the  Terminal 
Island  Federal  Correctional  Institution  in 
San  Pedro,  Calif.  It  incorporates  humor, 
fiction,  sports  and  news.  There  are  pro¬ 
files,  and  grape-vine  newsy  items  with 
excerpts  from  the  news  services. 

The  T.  I.  News  has  a  staff  of  three 
editors,  two  printers,  and  six  contributors. 


Sensitive  articles  on  the  California  State 
Prison  System ;  evocative  editorials  on 
parole — a  right  or  a  privilege;  appear. 
One  of  the  features  run  in  several  issues 
gave  views  from  a  “bitter  black,”  de¬ 
lineating  a  communicative  expressiveness 
— needed  and  respected. 

Cultural  topics  are  also  in  the  news 
mix.  Topics  include  black  history,  the 
justice  system  and  political  repercussions, 
the  Mexican  influence,  literary  features, 
and  religious  pieces. 

The  Prison  Mirror,  newspaper  for  Min¬ 
nesota  State  Prison  in  Stillwater,  pro¬ 
vides  sharing  and  grievances  in  editorial. 
An  open  forum  of  letters,  and  occasional 
special  features  such  as  one  done  by  a 
former  inmate,  currently  a  reporter  on  a 
metro  daily  provide  good  editorial  mate¬ 
rial. 

Reform  challenge 

One  column  of  the  Ombudsman’s  Cor¬ 
ner  dealt  with  investigation  into  the 
deaths  of  two  inmates.  An  investigative 
committee  found  one  case  to  be  a  suicide. 

The  column  told  of  the  problems  of 
communication,  and  what  it  leads  to  in 
the  prison  structure.  In  the  final  para¬ 
graph  it  was  suggested:  “We  have  recom¬ 
mended  the  prison  and  to  the  Department 
of  Corrections  that  they  review  the  death 
procedures  so  that  in  the  future  the  proper 
law  enforcement  officials  will  be  called  in 
prior  to  the  disturbance  of  any  evidence.” 

It  was  further  suggested  that  a  crisis 
intervention  unit  be  formed  on  a  24-hour 
basis.  The  unit  would  consist  of  both  staff 
and  inmate  members.  This  Avould  hope¬ 
fully  lead  to  fewer  suicides  or  other  forms 
of  destructive  behavior.  This  is  the  kind 
of  feature,  that  especially  makes  the 
prison  press  valuable. 

These  publications  are  concerned  with 
inmates  and  with  newspapering.  Prison 
journalism  is  reaching  toe  points  in 
critical  awareness,  and  it  is  finally  begin¬ 
ning  to  make  waves.  Currently  to  name 
just  a  few  prison  correspondents’  direc¬ 
tions,  one  writer  from  the  Menard  Time, 
William  Glidwell,  had  his  editorial  re¬ 
printed  in  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch 
and  several  Illinois  newspapers. 

Wilmington  Delaware’s  Morning  News 
has  a  prisoner-columnist  Tom  Winsett, 
who  is  also  the  editor  of  his  prison  pub¬ 
lication.  The  column  has  stirred  up  dis¬ 
sent  and  criticism  as  well  as  respect. 

Another  ex-prisoner  Gene  Herrington  is 
earning  a  journalism  degree  at  Bakers¬ 
field  Community  College  in  journalism. 
Previously,  he  spent  13  years  in  prison 
writing  major  articles  on  reform  and 
prison  life.  He  has  had  over  50  articles 
published  in  the  Bakersfield  Californian 
newspaper.  He  has  also  written  pieces  for 
Playboy,  The  Priest,  Valley  Views,  Los 
Angeles  Times'  West  Magazine  supple¬ 
ment  and  IN,  a  magazine  about  prisons. 

Who  better  to  analyze  the  minds,  inner 
workings,  of  the  prison,  the  penal  system, 
the  inmate,  than  a  conscientious  prison 
writer?  Especially  when  it  is  difficult  for 
an  outside  reporter  to  get  on  the  inside. 

Even  a  Congressional  subcommittee  that 
has  studied  the  nation’s  prison  system 
says  that  if  the  American  public  knew 
what  it  was  like,  they  would  insist  on 
improving  it. 


Suburban  supp 
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also  says  that  recreational  sports  are 
booming  despite  the  energy  crunch;  peo¬ 
ple  are  inventing  new  recreational  activi¬ 
ties,  among  others. 

“Our  readers  want  to  spend  the  free 
hours  better  and  waste  them  less.  And  we 
show  them  how.  We  can’t  concern  our¬ 
selves  with  traditional  approaches.  Your 
Time  is  interested  exclusively  in  creative, 
innovative  dimensions  in  using  one’s  spare 
time  to  best  advantage,”  Bushnell  said. 

To  assure  big  names  and  good  writing, 
Your  Time  is  paying  big  like  the  slicks. 
At  least  in  the  beginning.  Its  paying  $1,- 
000  a  page  (magazine)  for  articles.  And 
its  first  October  issue  scheduled  for  Sep¬ 
tember,  1974  will  have:  San  Francisco’s 
Alan  Lakein  writing  a  column  on  “getting 
the  most  out  of  leisure  time.” 

Ralph  Nader  will  be  advocating  about 
the  political  structure  and  economic  ram¬ 
ifications  on  leisure  time.  Pop  people  will 
be  writing  for  the  magazine:  Dan  Logan, 
a  former  tv  newsman,  interviews  tv  per¬ 
sonalities  and  projects  the  next  season. 

And  of  course  there  is  the  recipe  for¬ 
mula — ^for  every  general  interest  maga¬ 
zine  lover;  this  time  with  Gael  Green,  New 
York  Magazine’s  Food  editor,  writing 
about  the  “voluptuous  pumpkin.” 

Two  Minneapolis  writers,  Judith  Bell, 
formerly  with  the  Minneapolis  (Minn.) 
Star  will  do  an  article  on  the  pre-football 
tailgate  party  ;  and  Rick  Mitz  covers  the 
aspect  of  the  four-day  work  week. 

Features  will  also  include,  sports,  lei¬ 
sure-oriented  products,  new  camping  ar¬ 
eas,  parks,  recreational  facilities  for  top¬ 
ics. 

A  pilot-issue  was  tested  in  the  Balti¬ 
more,  Md.  area  a  year  ago.  It  was  a  short 
little  book  with  about  50  per  cent  adver¬ 
tising.  And  it  screamed  busy.  Subjects 
included:  fun  farms;  house-swapping  as  a 
low-cost  travel  idea;  and  a  rather  unique 
story  on  tombstone  rubbing  or  hunting 
down  marvelous  designs  and  making  your 
own  copy  in  cemeteries. 

The  one  aspect  that  seems  to  bring  it  to 
a  regional  or  localized  book  is  a  calendar 
of  events.  The  Baltimore,  June  1973  test- 
issue  had  two  pages  devoted  to  events. 

According  to  U.  S.  Suburban  Press  Inc., 
Your  Time’s  advertising  reps,  the  test 
issue  supposedly  appealed  to  70.1  per  cent 
men  and  65.3  per  cent  women.  The  test 
issue  also  was  geared  to  high  income 
readers  earning  $25,000  or  more,  ac¬ 
cording  to  USSPI.  And  their  figpires 
showed  that  the  copy  was  still  in  the 
homes  of  30.6  per  cent  of  the  readers 
after  one  and  two  weeks. 

Distribution 

Demographically,  the  magazine  has 
been  distributed  to  suburban  newspaper 
subscribers  in  Atlanta,  Boston,  Chicago, 
Cleveland,  Denver,  Dallas,  Detroit,  Los 
Angeles,  Milwaukee,  Minneapolis,  Phila¬ 
delphia,  San  Francisco,  Miami,  New  Or¬ 
leans,  and  New  York,  among  the  33. 

Editorial  offices  are  outside  of  Chicago, 
Ill.  and  advertising  offices  are  in  New 
York,  Chicago-Detroit,  and  Minneapolis. 
The  page  rate  of  an  ad  goes  for  $43,200. 
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Miltich 
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reflect  his  news  background,  he  said. 

“I  firmly  believe  in  the  people’s  right  to 
know.  If  people  are  to  have  confidence  in 
their  leadership,  they  have  to  be  kept 
informed,  and  have  to  know  what’s  going 
on,”  he  said. 

Once-a-week  presidential  news  confer¬ 
ences  would  be  preferable,  said  Miltich. 
“They  should  be  as  frequently  as  is  rea¬ 
sonably  possible.”  The  President’s  tight 
schedule  should  be  taken  into  account 
also,  he  said. 

When  asked  how  closely  he  works  with 
Ron  Ziegler,  Miltich  dismissed  talk  of 
Ziegler  by  saying  that  he  “consults  regu¬ 
larly  with  Gerald  Warren,”  especially 
when  Ford  and  Nixon  are  to  meet.  Miltich 
and  Warren  discuss  the  statement  that 
will  be  made  available  to  the  press  after 
the  meeting. 

“Do  you  think  you  could  be  the  next 
Ron  Ziegler?”  I  inquired. 

Miltich  replied:  “Just  as  Mr.  Ford 
doesn’t  anticipate  being  President,  I  don’t 
think  about  being  a  press  secretary  to  the 
President.  If  it  should  happen,  that’s  a 
job  I  would  certainly  do  to  the  best  of  my 
ability. 

“But  I  can’t  assume  that  if  Mr.  Ford 
became  President,  that  I  would  automati¬ 
cally  go  with  him  as  press  secretary,” 
said  Miltich. 

“I  would  never  ask  him.  It’s  something  I 
don’t  talk  about  with  him,”  he  added. 

Watergate  position 

One  topic  Miltich  does  keep  in  constant 
touch  with  Ford  on  is  Watergate.  Miltich 
is  responsible  for  answering  a  large 
amount  of  correspondence  touching  on  the 
press.  All  letters  are  answered,  he  said. 
Most  letter  and  phone  queries  he  gets 
concern  Watergate,  he  said. 

Ford’s  position  on  Watergate  has  re¬ 
mained  basically  the  same,  depending  on 
developments  in  the  news,  said  Miltich. 
He  said  Ford  has  consistently: 

•  Maintained  the  President  is  innocent 
of  any  wrongdoing  and  impeachable  of¬ 
fenses; 

•  Urged  greater  cooperation  on  the 
part  of  the  White  House  in  turning  over 
relevant  material ;  and 

•  Said  there  must  be  a  basis  of  com¬ 
promise  between  the  House  Judiciary 
Committee  and  the  White  House  in  turn¬ 
ing  over  of  tapes.  Ford  has  said  the  House 
Judiciary  should  make  use  of  material  it 
has  in  hand  before  making  judgment  over 
needing  additional  material. 

Neither  Ford  or  Miltich  have  listened  to 
all  the  tapes.  “We’ve  read  all  the  press 
accounts,”  said  Miltich.  “No  comment,”  he 
said. 

Newspaper  reading 

Miltich  said  that  every  day  he  reads  the 
following  newspapers  in  depth :  the  Wash¬ 
ington  Post,  the  New  York  Times,  Wall 
Street  Journal,  Washington  Star-News 
and  Christian  Science  Monitor,  plus  clip¬ 
pings  from  all  sorts  of  newspapers  that 
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come  in  the  mail  from  Ford  followers. 
Ford  reads  these  papers,  in  addition  to 
the  press  in  Grand  Rapids  and  the  Detroit 
News  and  Detroit  Free  Press.  Miltich  also 
monitors  the  news  on  the  television  set  in 
his  office.  A  clip  from  the  Palm  Springs 
Desert  Sun  was  on  his  desk  to  be  scrutin¬ 
ized. 

Reporters'  expenses 

Newspapers  of  Ford  “regulars”  pay  all 
hotel  expenses,  said  Miltich.  And  the  ac¬ 
commodations  are  first-rate.  The  press 
stay  at  the  same  hotel  as  the  Vice  Pres¬ 
ident,  and  they  fly  in  the  same  jet,  natu¬ 
rally.  The  newspapers  are  required  to  pay 
first-class  plane  fare  for  the  reporters 
based  on  the  amount  of  the  normal  com¬ 
mercial  fare  between  the  various  cities. 
Food  on  the  plane  is  included.  The  spon¬ 
soring  organization  to  which  Ford  speaks 
almost  always  pays  for  the  ground  trans¬ 
portation  for  the  press,  said  Miltich.  In 
exceptions,  a  bus  has  been  used.  The  cost 
then  is  pro-rated  and  the  papers  pay  it. 
But  most  of  the  time,  this  includes  limou¬ 
sine  service  for  press.  Miltich  said  that  in 
the  case  of  Ford’s  speaking  at  the  AP 
annual  meeting  in  New  York,  the  AP  paid 
for  the  limousines  for  the  reporters. 

The  press  attached  to  Ford  w’ould  be 
larger  if  television  crews  could  go  along. 
“But  we  can’t  take  the  network  crews, 
because  it  would  add  up  to  four  or  five  for 
each  one,”  he  said. 

Funny  incident 

About  the  only  woman  who  travels  reg¬ 
ularly  with  the  Vice  President  is  Marjorie 
Hunter,  a  New  York  Times  reporter. 
“They  call  her  the  ‘den  mother’,”  said 
Miltich.  “I  do  too,  but  not  to  her  face. 

“One  of  the  funniest  things  happening 
to  us  was  when  Maggie  liberated  the  La¬ 
dies  Rest  Room  of  the  Hibernian  Society 
Hall  at  Charleston,  S.C.  a  month  ago.  It 
was  a  strictly  stag  affair.  They  converted 
the  women’s  rest  room  into  a  bar  for  the 
men,  and  Maggie  w’as  invited  in  for  a 
drink  with  the  guys,”  related  Miltich. 

He  also  w'anted  to  tell  another  humor¬ 
ous  anecdote — this  one  involving  the  Vice 
President,  but  hesitated,  deciding  against 
it.  “Some  might  take  it  the  wrong  way.  It 
shows  him  as  being  human,”  said  Miltich. 

Agenda  busy 

Miltich  scanned  his  agenda  for  the 
month  of  June.  June  5,  he  was  scheduled 
to  go  to  Colorado  Springs  where  Ford  was 
to  speak  at  Commencement  exercises  at 
the  Air  Force  Academy;  June  8,  Utah 
State  University  Commencement  at  Lo¬ 
gan  ;  and  scattered  throughout  are  appear¬ 
ances  at  Columbus,  Ohio,  Cleveland,  Sa¬ 
vannah,  Ga.,  Raleigh,  N.C.,  Dallas,  Chi¬ 
cago,  San  Francisco  and  Minneapolis. 

“We  will  be  in  Alaska  in  the  fall,”  said 
Miltich,  who  has  already  accompanied 
Ford  to  speaking  engagements  in  Hawaii. 

Looking  at  his  notes,  Miltich  quipped, 
“I  got  awards  for  penmanship  in  grade 
school,  but  it  has  degenerated  into  a  scrib¬ 
ble  and  nobody  can  read  my  writing.”  But 
he  is  getting  his  job  done.  An  AP  Log 
issue  had  predicted  that  unless  the  vice 
presidency  changed  Ford,  relations  be¬ 
tween  the  press  and  that  office  would  be 
due  for  a  180-degree  turn.  The  report  also 
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said  Ford’s  relations  in  Michigan  have 
been  as  relaxed  as  in  Washington,  giving 
credit  to  his  press  aide,  Miltich. 

At  Ford  gatherings,  you’ll  always  find 
Miltich,  a  tall  distinguished  figure,  stand¬ 
ing  with  the  press  and  keeping  an  eye  on 
the  Vice  President. 

He  tries  to  keep  the  press  on  the  op¬ 
timistic  side.  He  is  dismayed  when  an 
account  doesn’t  focus  on  the  positive.  Did 
you  know  one  reporter  at  the  cartoonists’ 
meeting  reported  Mr.  Ford  wasn’t  very 
well-received,  that  he  wrote  people  at  two 
tables  didn’t  get  up  to  applaud  with  the 
rest?”  asked  Miltich. 


Reader  editorials 
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you  vote  was  covered  by  a  vicepresident  of 
a  Local  of  the  Communications  Workers 
of  America,  AFL-CIO,  a  chairman  of  the 
Forsyth  County  Board  of  Commissioners, 
a  director  of  corporate  services  for  a 
large  Corporation  who  headed  a  sales 
tax  information  committee,  and  an  associ¬ 
ate  professor  of  economics.  All  presented 
divergent  views  on  a  sales  tax. 

The  two  most  successful  have  been  more 
recent  issues:  one  on  jobs  for  women  and 
one  on  race  relations.  Adams  said  there 
was  unsolicited  communication  on  these 
two  topics.  On  the  women’s  job  issue,  two 
“contented  housewives”  contributed  arti¬ 
cles  along  with  two  solicited  pieces  by  a 
lawyer  active  in  equal-rights-for-women 
efforts  and  a  publication  editor  of  a  Uni¬ 
versity. 

The  race  relations  issue  was  particular¬ 
ly  relevant,  Adams  feels,  as  it  was  and  is 
a  paramount  issue  in  the  South,  and  is 
also  subject  to  numerous  stereotypes. 
Adams  said  this  issue  was  more  outspo¬ 
ken — especially  researched  with  a  chart 
detailing  quality  of  life  differences  be¬ 
tween  Winston-Salem’s  black  and  white 
citizens. 

Adams  said  these  two  issues  were  a 
beginning  in  a  more  reader-participation 
direction.  “More  debate — pro  and  con  is 
needed.”  He  said  that  even  after  the  short 
three  months  of  existence,  the  feature  is 
being  adapted. 

“The  idea  was  to  do  some  new  things. 
We  have  plans  for  survey  research  such 
as  the  one  on  attitudes  of  New  Yorkers 
which  appeared  in  the  New  York  Times," 
Adams  said.  “There  are  so  many  cliches 
about  the  South,  church  attendance,  racial 
attitudes.  This  is  now  new.  But  we  can 
take  our  lead  from  the  Times.” 

Goals  ahead 

Adams  says  that  the  goals  ahead  can  be 
summed  up:  “We  want  to  open  up  the 
newspaper  by  using  social  science  research 
methods,  random  sampling  to  create 
this  reader  section.”  The  refining  of  issues 
and  doing  surveys  is  important,  Adams 
thinks.  Adams  said  that  a  reporter  is  now 
working  with  him  to  do  in-depth  coverage 
of  an  issue  which  will  hopefully  focus  on 
more  distinct  and  relevant  aspects  of  is¬ 
sues.  He  hopes  this  will  give  more  direc¬ 
tion,  and  will  increase  reader  participa¬ 
tion  in  the  Sunday  feature. 
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stereotypes. 

Professionally,  have  you  found  it  an  asset 
or  a  liability  to  be  a  woman,  or  has  the 
issue  of  your  gender  never  entered  into 
your  career? 

Brown  Being  a  woman  has  not  really 
entered  into  my  career.  When  I  contact 
stations  for  the  American  Motors  Corp., 
one  of  my  accounts,  the  fact  that  I  am  a 
woman  gets  attention,  but  the  second 
question  always  is,  how  good  are  you  at 
your  job?  It  is  important  for  women  to 
realize  that  being  good  at  the  job  is  the 
first  thing.  They  must  realize  that  prob¬ 
lems  in  the  business  world  stem  from  the 
competition,  and  not  from  the  fact  of  one’s 
gender.  Women  must  realize  that  finance 
is  the  heart  of  business — it  would  behoove 
them  to  find  out  more  about  it. 

Covington  Because  I  always  worked  at 
one  station  (I  started  a  year  after  I  was 
out  of  college)  and  discrimination  was  not 
in  focus  then,  I  didn’t  look  for  it.  I  had  a 
job  of  involvement  always.  The  question 
of  sexual  discrimination  has  become  over¬ 
riding,  and  it  is  enormously  frustrating  to 
me  because  I  believe  the  “marketplace 
experience”  is  most  relevant.  None  of  us, 
man  or  woman,  serves  him  or  herself  well 
if  in  a  learning  situation  we  deny  our¬ 
selves  the  opportunity  to  learn,  be  curious 
and  aware.  I’m  not  saying  that  militancy 
by  women  doesn’t  do  any  good,  but  by  the 
same  token,  there  are  other  ways  to  prove 
your  point.  Did  I  work  harder  than  a 
man?  I  worked  hard  as  a  person.  I  never 
thought  I  had  to  work  harder  than  a  man 
because  I  was  a  woman.  I  refuse  to  make 
that  kind  of  statement  just  because  it  is 
popular  now. 

DaCosta  I  love  being  a  woman.  I  believe 
women  in  business  should  remain  femin¬ 
ine,  should  maintain  their  integrity  and 
outlook.  I  never  wanted  to  be  one  of  the 
boys,  >yhich  is  why  I  got  respect  and  was 
taken  for  what  I  could  contribute. 

Heighton  I  have  found  it  an  asset  to  be 
a  woman,  frankly.  Because  of  affirmative 
action  programs,  women  these  days  are 
receiving  special  consideration.  I  don’t 
know  if  they  deserve  it.  But  I  think  it  is 
most  Important  for  women,  whether  they 
function  in  a  professional  or  academic 
setting,  not  to  unfairly  exploit  their  femi¬ 
nity.  Those  who  do  are  hurting  themselves 
and  the  women’s  movement.  They  are  put¬ 
ting  us  behind  the  eight  ball,  and  it’s  a 
destructive  thing  to  do. 

Lipton  I  enjoy  being  a  woman.  I  haven’t 
had  any  bad  experiences  just  because  I 
am  a  woman.  In  a  working  situation,  sex 
doesn’t  enter.  I  see  myself  as  a  creative 
person  doing  the  best  job  I  can. 

Young  Being  a  woman  is  definitely  an 
advantage  now.  You’re  more  memorable 
just  because  you’re  the  exception. 

If  you  are  married,  how  have  you  main¬ 
tained  a  successful  career  and  marriage? 

Covington  They  have  been  a  success 
without  design.  I  never  blueprinted  my 
life.  I’ve  never  felt  threatened  by  how  I 
could  have  both.  I  never  had  to  make  an 
either/or  option,  since  my  husband  and  I 
never  had  children. 
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Heighton  My  husband  and  I  have  a 
motto,  “work  smarter,  not  harder,”  and 
that’s  how  w’e  live. 

Lipton  I  have  never  had  a  problem 
maintaining  the  two.  It’s  a  question  of 
organization. 

Young  My  solution  to  this — I’ve  had  my 
three  sons  on  Thanksgiving  weekends. 

These  women,  who  received  their 
awards  at  a  brunch  June  2  during  the 
AAF  Convention  in  Washington,  D.C., 
were  selected  for  their  contributions  to 
advertising  and  their  encouragement  and 
guidance  of  others  in  the  profession.  1974 
is  the  27th  year  women  have  been  honored 
by  the  AAF,  and  the  third  year  several 
women  have  been  named,  rather  than  one. 


Copley  sells  L.A.  area 
papers  to  Morris  group 

Copley  Newspapers  announced  the  sale 
of  May .  31  of  four  Los  Angeles  area 
dailies  and  nine  weekly  newspapers  to  the 
Morris  Newspaper  Corp.  of  Savannah, 
Ga.  The  sale  became  effective  June  1.  No 
terms  were  announced. 

The  daily  newspapers  involved  in  the 
sale  are  the  Burbank  Daily  Review,  Glen¬ 
dale  News-Press,  Alhambra  Post-Advo¬ 
cate  and  the  Monrovia  Daily  News-Post. 

Pasadena  Union  is  the  largest  of  the 
weeklies.  Others  involved  are  the  Alham¬ 
bra  Messenger,  Arcadia  Messenger, 
Foothill  Messenger,  Monterey  Park  Mes¬ 
senger,  San  Gabriel-Rosemead  Messenger, 
Sunday  Messenger,  Temple  City-El  Monte 
Messenger  and  the  News-Press /Review 
Star. 

The  sale  was  negotiated  by  Charles  H. 
Morris,  president  of  the  Morris  Newspa¬ 
per  Corporation,  and  Hubert  L.  Kalten- 
bach,  president  of  Southern  California 
Associated  Newspapers,  a  wholly  owned 
subsidiary  of  The  Copley  Press,  Inc.  Kal- 
tenbach  also  is  publisher  of  the  South  Bay 
Daily  Breeze  and  the  San  Pedro  News-d 
Pilot,  both  Copley  Newspapers. 

Robert  Letts  Jones,  president  of  Copley 
Newspapers,  said  the  Morris  offer  was 
accepted  after  several  others  were 
screened. 

“The  sale  permits  Copley  Newspapers 
to  proceed  with  a  long-range  plan  laid 
down  by  James  S.  Copley  before  his  death 
last  October. 

“Part  of  that  plan  was  a  $40  million 
capital  improvement  plan  distributed 
among  the  dailies  in  our  organization.  The 
most  recent  realization  of  that  program 
was  the  opening  of  the  ultra-modern  plant 
to  house  the  San  Diego  Union  and  Even¬ 
ing  Tribune,  which  already  has  become  a 
technological  showplace  among  newspa¬ 
pers.” 

The  San  Diego  Union/Tribune  plant  is  a 
fully  automated  photo  compostion  oper¬ 
ation  publishing  by  offset. 

Other  Copley  Newspapers  involved  in 
the  capital  improvement  program  are  lo¬ 
cated  in  Illinois.  They  are  the  Aurora 
Beacon-News,  Elgin  Daily  Courier-News, 
Joliet  Herald-News,  Wheaton  Daily  Jour¬ 
nal  and  the  State  Journal-Register  in 
Springfield. 
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15  are  named  to  UPI’s 
Newspaper  Board 

Membership  on  the  first  United  Press 
International  Newspaper  Advisory  Board 
was  completed  this  week  with  the  naming 
of  15  executives. 

The  independent  steering  committee  of 
UPI  subscribers  which  selected  the  mem¬ 
bers  also  announced  that  the  board’s  firsst 
meeting  will  be  held  in  Chicago  July  11. 

The  board  members  and  geographical 
areas  represented  are: 

Central:  Clayton  Kirkpatrick,  editor, 
Chicago  Tribune;  Helene  R.  Foellinger, 
president.  Fort  Wayne  (Ind.)  News- 
Sentinel;  Robert  N.  Brown,  publisher, 
Columbus  (Ind.)  Republic. 

East-Northeast:  Robert  C.  Achom,  edi¬ 
tor,  Worcester  (Mass.)  Telegram  and 
Gazette;  K.  Prescott  Low,  publisher, 
Quincy  (Mass.)  Patriot  Ledger;  James 
H.  Ottaway,  Jr.,  president,  Middletown 
(N.Y.)  Times  Herald-Record. 

Southwest:  Joseph  M.  Dealey,  pres¬ 
ident,  Dallas  News;  Peter  M.  Macdonald, 
president,  Hutchinson  (Kans.)  News; 
Tams  Bixby  III,  publisher  and  editor, 
Muskogee  (Okla.)  Phoenix  and  Times 
Democrat. 

West:  Anton  F.  Peterson,  general  man¬ 
ager,  Saw  Jose  (Calif.)  Mercury-News; 
William  B.  Smart,  editor.  Salt  Lake  City, 
(Utah)  Deseret  News;  Duane  Hagadone, 
publisher,  Coeur  d'Alene  (Idaho)  Press. 

South-Southeast:  J.  Stewart  Bryan  III, 
executive  vicepresident,  Tampa  (Fla.) 
Tribune  and  Times;  G.  Ogden  Nutting, 
president.  Wheeling  (W.  Va.)  Intelli¬ 
gencer  and  News-Register;  T.  Eugene 
Worrell,  president  and  publisher,  Bristol 
(Va.)  Herald-Courier. 

As  previously  announced  by  UPI,  the 
continuing  activities  of  the  board  will  fo¬ 
cus  on  assiting  UPI  in  charting  common 
management  goals,  principles  and  policies. 


SMI  group  aims  to  ease 
flow  of  flood  news 

Bowing  to  the  pleas  of  food  editors,  the 
Super  Market  Institute  has  created  a  new 
Public  Information  Committee  to  assist 
reporters  in  their  contacts  with  local  mar¬ 
ket  owners  and  operators. 

Milton  Perlmutter,  first  vicepresident  of 
SMI,  heads  the  group  which  includes  Jack 
Evans,  president  of  Tom  Thumb  markets 
of  Dallas,  and  Steve  D’Agostino,  president 
of  the  D’Agostino  Supermarkets  in  New 
York.  Perlmutter  Is  president  of  Super¬ 
markets  General  Corporation  which  oper¬ 
ates  stores  in  seven  eastern  states.  He  is 
slated  to  be  the  next  president  of  SMI 

Perlmutter  has  already  told  an  advisory 
council  of  food  editors  that  he  intends  to 
organize  information  training  seminars 
for  food  store  people.  The  editors  who  are 
working  with  Perlmutter  to  ease  the  flow 
of  food  news,  some  of  which  may  be  re¬ 
garded  as  controversial,  are  Dorothee  Poi¬ 
son,  Arizona  Republic;  Betsy  Balsey,  Los 
Angeles  Times;  Ann  McDuffie,  Tampa 
Tribune;  Ann  Worely,  Dallas  News;  and 
Ruth  Ellen  Church,  Chicago  Tribune. 
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applied  to  all  media  on  political  ads.  He 
argued  that  since  politicians  were  now’ 
limited  to  how’  much  money  they  could 
spend,  candidates  should  be  able  to  get 
lower  rates. 

Herbert  Klein,  vicepresident  of  Me¬ 
tromedia  in  Los  Angeles  and  one-time 
communications  director  for  President 
Nixon,  said  there  is  a  need  for  communi¬ 
cations  in  the  political  arena  that  is  more 
rapid  and  more  professional. 

He  said  he  feared  “reforms  of  such  an 
extreme  nature  that  would  be  worse  than 
what  we  have  now.”  But  Klein  added, 
advertising  fails  to  get  very  deeply  into 
the  issue,  instead  it  presents  the  illusion 
of  bogey  man. 

“It’s  time  to  stop  making  bogeymen  of 
business  or  labor,”  he  said,  calling  for 
more  “straightforw’ard  advertising.”  He 
said  politics  needed  more  exposure  of  can¬ 
didates,  not  less,  and  advertising  that 
w’ould  make  “the  issues  as  sexy  as  the 
individual.” 

Rep.  Foley  in  his  opening  remarks  said 
there  w’as  no  easy  road  to  reform.  Dis¬ 
closure  of  expenditures  and  contributions, 
he  said,  had  the  disadvantage  of  favoring 
incumbents  rather  than  challengers. 

The  days  of  $300,000  or  $400,000  con¬ 
gressional  races  are  gone,  he  added.  But, 
he  said,  “A  person  running  can  no  longer 
conduct  a  street  corner  campaign.  He  said 
a  candidate  must  have  new’spaper,  radio, 
television  and  direct  mail  to  w’age  an 
effective  campaign. 

He  also  suggested  possible  free  tv  and 
radio  time  as  an  alternative  to  public 
funding. 

Robert  Squier,  a  campaign  consultant 
presently  handling  Howard  Samuels  bid 
for  Governor  of  New  York,  said,  “Politi¬ 
cal  communications  has  gone  from  inade¬ 
quate  to  unbelievably  bad.” 

He  cited  trends  in  the  electronic  press — 
prompted  by  the  Fairness  Doctrine — that 
add  up  to  “tinker  toy  journalism.”  Pretty 
faces  making  pretty  bad  jokes  w’ith  no 
serious  coverage  of  political  races,  have 
become  the  prevalent  trend,  he  said. 

Columnist  Jack  Anderson  (Washington 
Merry-go-Round),  defended  the  office  of 
the  Presidency  but  not  President  Nixon  in 
his  speech  to  the  AAF.  Blasting  compari¬ 
sons  made  by  the  President  to  other  Pres¬ 
idents,  Anderson  said,  “Richard  Nixon  has 
degraded  the  office.  He  has  degraded  it  by 
his  conduct.” 


Bad  press 

In  particular,  he  cited  Nixon’s  compari¬ 
son  of  his  present  Watergate  situation 
which  aligned  with  that  of  Thomas  Jeffer¬ 
son.  “Both  had  bad  press,”  Anderson  said. 
But,  Jefferson  chose  newspaper  without 
government  rather  than  a  government 
w’ithout  newspapers,  Anderson  said. 

He  explained,  “Jefferson  knew  people 
needed  a  rival  source  of  information.”  In 
contrast,  Anderson  claimed  President 
Nixon  had  done  everything  in  his  power 
to  intimidate  the  press. 

“He  (Nixon)  was  the  first  president  in 
200  years  to  stop  the  presses,  through  an 
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injunction  to  stop  the  publishing  of  the 
Pentagon  Papers.” 

Scheduled  to  speak  that  same  morning 
was  Sen.  Lowell  Weicker  of  Connecticut. 
However,  since  Anderson’s  speech — 
scheduled  to  run  40  minutes — ran  65  min¬ 
utes,  he  left,  saying  he  w’ould  return.  He 
didn’t. 

In  a  Sunday  morning  brunch  honoring 
the  AAF’s  Advertising  Women  of  the 
Year,  Katharine  Graham,  publisher  of  the 
Washington  Post,  commended  the  industry 
for  both  recognizing  the  talents  of  women 
and  serving  as  the  lifeblood  for  the  free 
press. 

“Advertising,”  she  said,  “is  the  force 
which  supports  our  entire  system  of  mass 
communications  and  enables  a  free  press 
to  operate.  The  Washington  Post  Compa¬ 
ny,  for  instance,  derives  over  three- 
quarters  of  its  total  revenues  from  adver¬ 
tising.  Newsweek  gleaned  about  that  per¬ 
cent  of  its  revenues  from  ads  last  year. 
For  the  Washington  Post,  the  figure  in¬ 
cluding  classified  ads  was  about  85%  • . 

“Without  advertising,  the  Post  Compa¬ 
ny — and  most  of  the  news  business  as  we 
know  it — would  simply  cease  to  exist. 
Most  of  the  nation’s  newspapers  and  mag¬ 
azines  and  broadcast  outlets  would  die.  So 
would  the  networks  and  news  services  and 
production  companies  which  serve  them. 
Those  which  survived  would  be  radically 
changed.” 

Women  and  business 

Concerning  women  in  business,  Mrs. 
Graham  said,  “I  have  some  sympathy  with 
those  who  charge  that  advertising  has 
been  painfully  slow  to  recognize  any  role 
for  women  outside  the  kitchen  and  the 
family.  I  don’t  know  why  it  took  the  ad¬ 
vertising  industry  so  long  to  realize,  how 
many  women  hold  professional  jobs,  use 
credit  cards,  play  tennis  and  buy  autos  on 
their  own.” 


Honored  during  the  convention  were  the 
late  James  Young  Webb  of  J.  Walter 
Thompson  Co.  and  Raymond  Rubicam,  of 
Young  &  Rubicam  Ihc.,  who  were  inducted 
into  the  AAF  Hall  of  Fame. 

During  the  luncheon  honoring  the  two 
men,  Edward  Ney  Jr.,  Y&R  head,  deliv¬ 
ered  remarks  highly  critical  of  television 
for  Rubicam.  The  agency  founder  said, 
the  national  obsession  with  television  has 
been  a  cause  of  illiteracy  and  w’eak  read¬ 
ing  skills  among  the  young.  He  called  for 
a  cut  dou’n  of  advertising  and  a  cutdown 
of  crime. 

“Is  this  great  medium  television,  in  the 
way  it  is  used  here,  helping  make  our 
children  a  nation  of  non-readers,  and  is  it 
helping  make  us  a  nation  of  runaway 
criminality?”  he  asked. 

The  now  82-year-old  adman  has  had  a 
longtime  dislike  to  the  nation’s  “preoccu¬ 
pation  with  television.”  He  now  lives  in 
Scottsdale,  Ariz. 

Parade  deleted  cigaret 
ads  in  Boston  Globe 

Contrary  to  what  was  reported  in  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher  on  June  1,  the  Boston 
Globe  did  not  carry  cigaret  advertising 
during  the  last  five  years  through  Parade 
magazine. 

E&P  erroneously  stated  that  the  news¬ 
paper  had  been  carrying  such  ads  through 
the  Sunday  supplement.  Actually,  Parade 
has  run  a  special  issue  for  both  the  Globe 
and  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch  which 
does  not  contain  cigaret  ads. 

Starting  June  23,  however.  Parade  will 
be  carried  by  the  Globe  and  will  include 
cigaret  ads.  The  Post-Dispatch  meantime 
will  continue  to  receive  a  special  issue 
with  such  ads  removed. 
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BENEFIT  FROM  OUR  VAST 
NEWSPAPER  AUDIENCE 


Cl  assified  Advertising 


FEATURES  AVAILABLE 

ADVICE 

FAMILY  FINANCES 

ANN  and  ABBY  MOVE  OVER!  DY¬ 
NAMITE  HUSBAND/ WIFE  COLUMN 
makes  one-sided  advice  obsolete,  "ASK 
ELLEN  and  AL”  offers  readers  snappy, 
contemporary  copy  from  two  points  of 
view.  Proven  track  record  with  high 
density  readership  among  both  sexes 
assures  success.  Write:  POLLENS.  250 
Willis  Road,  Sudbury.  Mass.  01776  or 
call  (617)  443-9681. 

PRACTICAL  new  series  entitled  YOUR 
HUMAN  LIFE  VALUE  helps  readers 
in  a  wide  range  of  financial  planning. 
Emphasis  on  Social  Security,  employer 
benefits,  life  insurance,  savings,  in¬ 
vestment,  taxes  and  related  areas. 
Groat  for  small  papers  and  company 
publications.  Low  cost.  Full  info  plus 
samples  from:  J&B  Features,  P.O.  Bo-n 

4,  Des  Moines.  Iowa  50301. 

CARTOONS 

GENERAL 

OFFSET  PAPERS:  FHinny  Outdoor  car¬ 
toon.  in  10  states  and  Canada.  FREE 
SAMPLES.  SIERRA  FEIATURES.  P.O. 
Box  740,  Grass  Valley,  Calif.  95945. 

CONSERVATIVE  READERS  relate  to 
this  entertainment  columnist.  Free 
samples.  Box  898,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

STAFF  LIMITED?  Need  something 
special:  Investigation,  series?  Use 

quick,  confidential  expert  team.  Zones 
1,  3  and  5.  Write  Box  910,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

COMIC  STRIPS 

HARDPAN — A  weekly  comic  strip  pre- 
senting  all  the  Farm  News  that*8  wit 

Seattle,  Wash,  98104. 

WEEKLY  FEATURES 

WEEKLY  COLUMNS  available  for 
syndication :  theater,  films,  medical, 
legal,  financial,  games,  gossip,  others. 
For  samples  contact  Multi-M^ia  Ad¬ 
vertising,  Dept.  S.  46-27  Kissena  Blvd., 
Flushing,  N.Y.  11355, 

COMPUTERS 

COMPUTERS — How  computers  are  af¬ 
fecting  the  lives  of  your  readers — in 
business,  schools,  their  daily  lives. 
Twice  a  month  by  the  editors  of 
Computerworld.  For  samples  write 
<3omputerworld  News  Service,  161  Com¬ 
mercial  St.,  Weymouth,  Mass.  02188. 

EDITORIAL  CARTOONS  and  com¬ 
ment,  church  directory  illustrations, 
horoscope,  movie  reviews,  crossword 

EDITORIAL 

j  ity  features  for  the  weekly  editor  (off- 
'  set  only).  Prices  for  all  (11)  features 

ANALYSIS  HEADLINE  ISSUES: 
fair,  clear,  tight,  clean.  Gives  readers 
more.  One-three  per  week.  Samples 
many  topics.  Write  Box  911,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

start  at  $6.50,  based  upon  circulation. 

P.O.  Box  996,  Newnan,  Ga.  $026$. 

^  Ph.:  (404)  263-6$6l> 

MARK-MORGAN  SYNDICATED 
FEATTIRES 

»  _ 

ANNOUNCEMENTS 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


SOUTHERN  PUBLISHING  FRAN¬ 
CHISOR  seeks  individual  or  group  with 
$200,000  equity  for  national  expansion. 
Working  partner  welcomed.  Extremely 
profitable  with  fantastic  potential  and 
excellent  2%  year  track  record.  Send 
financial  statement,  resumes  and  refer¬ 
ences  to  Box  809,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ONE-MAN  PR  business  with  blue  rib¬ 
bon  accounts,  earn  $35-plus.  Operate 
from  beautiful  older  home,  valuable 
lake  frontage.  Zone  1.  Write  Box  701, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


NORTHWEST  CANADA,  owners  want 
to  team  up  with  couple  in  expanding 
weekly  group;  writing  and  ad  sales 
skills  essential:  only  a  small  investment 
needed.  Box  920,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


NEWSPAPER  APPRAISERS 


APPRAISALS  FOR  ESTATE  TAX, 
partnership,  loan,  depreciation  and  in¬ 
surance  purposes.  Sensible  fees.  Bro¬ 
chure.  Marion  R.  Krehbiel,  Box  88.  Nor¬ 
ton,  Kans..  67654.  or  Robert  N.  Bolitho, 
Box  7133.  Shawnee  Mission.  Kans. 
66207. 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


Negotiations  for  sales,  purchasing,  ap¬ 
praising  of  newspapers  our  business. 
CLARENCE  W.  TABB  &  ASSO., 
6614  Rutgers  Street 
Houston,  Texas  77005 
Ph  (713)  664-9414 


KREHBIEL-BOLITHO 
Newspaper  Service,  Inc. 
Newspaper  Sales,  Appraisals, 
Consultations 

(We  handle  different  properties,  all  types, 
from  our  two  offices.) 

MARION  R.  KREHBIEL.  “Norton 
Office”,  P.O.  Box  88,  Norton,  Kans. 
67654.  Office  phone  (913)  927-3407. 
ROBERT  N.  BOLITHO.  “Kansas  City 
Office”,  P.  O.  Box  7133,  Shawnee 
Mission,  Kans.  66207.  Office  (913/ 
236-5280;  Res.  (913)  381-6815. 


BILL  MATTHEW  COMPANY 
Conducts  professional,  confidential  ne¬ 
gotiations  for  sale  and  purchase  of 
highest  quality  daily  and  weekly  news¬ 
papers  in  the  country.  Before  you  con¬ 
sider  sale  or  purchase  of  a  property, 
you  should  call  (813)  446-0871  day¬ 
time;  (813)  733-8063  nights;  or  write 
Box  3364  Clearwater  Beach,  Florida 
33515.  No  obligation,  of  course. 


CONFIDENTIAL  NEGOTIATIONS 
for  purchase  and  sale  of 
Daily  NEWSPAPEHIS  Weekly 
W.  B.  GRIMES  &  CO. 

National  Press  Building 
Washington,  D.C.  20004 
(202)  NAtional  8-1133 


KNOWLEDGEABLE,  aggressive  broker 
ready  to  help  find  buyers  for  your 
newspaper.  We  also  do  merger  and  ac¬ 
quisition  studies.  Put  our  20  years 
management  experience  to  work  for 
you.  W.  W.  Spurgeon  Jr.,  560  Mer¬ 
chants  National  Bank  Building,  Mun- 
cie,  Ind.,  47305.  (317)  289-9966. 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS 
NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


ALAN  G.  LEWIS 
Media  Broker 

On  file  —  over  300  active  qualified 
buyers  for  your  daily,  top  weekly  or 
shopper.  Ridge  Road.  Hardwick,  Mass. 
01037.  Phone  (413)  477-6009. 


LET  US  HELP  YOU  get  top  price  for 
your  newspaper.  Newspaiier  Service 
Co..  P.O.  Dr.  12428,  Panama  City,  Fla. 


IT’S  NOT  THE  DOWN  PAYMENT 
that  buys  the  newspaper — it's  the  per¬ 
sonality  and  ability  of  the  buyer.  This 
is  why  we  insist  on  i>ersonal  contact 
selling, 

LEN  FEIGHNER  AGENCY 
Box  189,  Mount  Pleasant,  Mich.  48858 


JOSEPH  A.  SNYDER,  BROKER 
Western,  Mid-Western  Newspapers 
2234  E.  Romneya,  Anaheim.  Cal.  92806 


SYD  S.  GOULD  ASSOCIATES 
“the  broker  with  instant  buyers” 
SALES,  SERVICES,  MANAGEMENT 
6464  Government  Blvd. 

Mobile.  Ala.  (205)  666-0893 


NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 

TWO  SOUTHWESTERN  suburban  off¬ 
set  weeklies,  each  has  large  shopping 
mall.  One  serves  suburban  city  of  over 
50,000.  $40,000  down  but  buyer  should 
have  funds  to  convert  to  full  coverage 
from  paid  circulation.  Great  opportun¬ 
ity  for  top  suburban  publisher,  J.  A. 
Snyder,  Newspaper  Broker,  2234  E. 
Romneya  Dr..  Anaheim,  Calif.  92806. 

YOU  DON’T  HAVE  TO  BE  RICH  to 
own  a  paper.  Growing  tab  weekly. 
Zone  2,  gross  $30,000,  net  $15,000.  Both 
figures  going  up.  Priced  so  low  you 
won’t  believe  it.  If  you  want  your  own 
paper  now.  write  Box  867,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


SOUTOERN  MASSACHUSETTS  week¬ 
ly  with  2500  paid  and  gross  over  $60,- 
000.  Asking  $40,000,  terms.  Box  906, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


TWO  FINE  Indiana  weeklies:  One, 
offset  and  equipped  to  camera-ready,  is 
in  a  fantastic,  balanced  lake  town,  this 
year  will  gross  $23M:  the  other  is  in 
a  county  seat,  no  real  competition, 
best  gross  was  $50M,  nice  offset  and 
letterpress  shop  with  job  business. 
Either  of  these  would  be  ideal  for  a 
couple:  age  no  factor.  We’ve  also  a 
much  smaller  weekly  listed,  also  in 
Indiana.  Write  W.  W.  Spurgeon  Jr., 
550  Merchants  National  Bank  Bldg., 
Muncie,  Ind.,  47305.  Tell  your  qualifi¬ 
cations  first  letter. 


MOUNTAIN  STATE  weekly,  $20,000 
down,  offset,  isolated  but  near  term 
growth  appears  very  substantial,  owner 
ill.  hurry.  J.  A.  Snyder.  Newspaper 
Broker,  2234  E.  Romneya  Dr.,  Anaheim, 
Calif.  92806. 


Rocky  Mountain  Newspapers 
BILL  KING  ASSOCIATES 
2025  Foothills  Rd.,  Golden.  Colo.  80401 
(303)  279-6345 


NEW  ENGLAND  100-year-old  weekly, 
seacoast  town,  cold  type  equipped, 
grossing  $58,000,  owner  nearing  retire¬ 
ment.  priced  low  at  $25,000  for  sure 
sale.  Box  808,  Exlitor  &  Publisher. 


ESTABLISHED  WEEKLY  newspaper 
on  the  Mississippi  Gulf  Coast.  Excep¬ 
tional  potential  in  the  fastest  growing 
area  in  the  country.  Using  Compu- 
graphic  Compuwriter  I,  Varityper  head¬ 
liner  and  related  equipment  to  provide 
camera  ready  copy  to  a  central  plant. 
One  of  two  weekly  papers  and  one  daily 
in  large  county.  Has  shown  an  increase 
each  year  of  business.  Estimated  gross 
this  year  close  to  $40,000.  Owner  has 
other  business  interests.  Box  764,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 


TWO  WEEKLIES  in  adjacent  southern 
New  England  communities.  Total  cir¬ 
culation  over  10,000.  Box  905,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 

^ewspaperTTor^sale 


RURAL  OREGON  2nd  Class  weekly. 
Near  Coast  and  university.  4000  circu¬ 
lation.  Grossed  $31,000  first  year  and 
still  growing.  Perfect  husband-wife  set¬ 
up.  $10,000  down.  “We’re  bored  with 
the  bucolic.”  Box  785,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


COLORADO  DAILY,  gross  $266,600, 
several  options  on  purchase,  full  offset 
plant,  2-unit  Community,  Compu- 
graphic.  Attractive  mountain  city,  ex¬ 
clusive.  Terms. 

IOWA  OFFSET  WEEKLY,  exclusive, 
grossed  $25,765,  price  of  $25,750  in¬ 
cludes  building,  cash  flow,  $13,935. 
Only  $5,000  down  payment. 

MIDWEJST  LEGAL  DAILY,  companion 
weekly  in  city  of  30,000.  $35,000  re¬ 
ceivables  go  with  sale,  priced  $175,000, 
terms  negotiated. 

Robert  N.  Bolitho 
Krehbiel-Bolitho  Newspaper  Service 
Box  7133,  Shawnee  Mission,  Kans. 

66207 


EXCLUSIVE  COUNTY  SEAT  weekly 
in  mountain  state  west.  Offset,  isolated 
from  competition,  earns  man,  wife 
$39,000  per  year.  $35,000  down,  J.  A. 
Snyder,  Newspaper  Broker,  2234  E. 
Romneya  Dr.,  Anaheim,  Ca.  92806. 


NEWSPAPERS  WANTED 

SEEK  OWNERSHIP  or  working  part¬ 
nership  in  established  weekly  ne^ing 
infusion  of  capital,  energy.  20-year 
news  background.  Box  832,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


PUBLISHER  wants  MARGINAL 
DAILY  with  up  to  12,000  circulation. 
Particularly  interested  if  one  of  the 
problems  is  lack  of  capital  to  convert 
to  cold  type/ offset  production.  Reply 
Box  857,  ^itor  &  Publisher. 


WE  HAVE  QUALIFIER)  BUYERS  for 
dailies  and  large  weeklies.  Information 
strictly  confidential. 

DIXIE  NEWSPAPERS,  INC. 

P.O.  Box  400.  Gadsden,  Ala.  35902 
Ph.  (206)  646-3366 


If  you  want  TOP  DOLLAR  for  your 
newspaper,  contact  The  Newsmedia 
Company,  newspaper  management  con¬ 
sultant  and  m^ia  brokers.  James  E. 
Hickey,  Jr.,  P.O.  Box  12195,  North- 
side  Station,  Atlanta,  Ga.  30305. 


ESTABLISHED  publisher  seeks  weekly 
in  Area  9  grossing  between  $150M  and 
$250M.  All  replies  held  in  strict  confi¬ 
dence.  Send  details  to  Box  838,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


WANTED  WEEKLIES.  Minimum  reve¬ 
nues  $400,000.  Growth  history  and 
strong  second  level  management  a 
must.  Cash  or  cash  and  notes  from  80- 
year-old  respected  Northeastern  weekly 
gmup.  Location,  plant  and  earnings 
history  secondary.  Confidences  respected. 
Write  Box  801,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


MACHINERY  &  SUPPLIES 


BINDERY  EQUIPMENT 

FOR  SALE:  Five  pocket,  Rosbach  Sig¬ 
nature  inserter.  Used  less  than  50 
hours.  In  like-new  condition.  $2000. 
Waupaca  County  Publishing  Co..  717 
10th  St.,  Waupaca,  Wise.  M981.  Ph : 
(715)  258-5546. 


COMPOSING  ROOM 

FOR  SALE:  Two  CG  2961  Photo  units, 
brand  new,  never  used  1970  models  .  .  . 
half  price.  Includes  set  gears,  font 
strips,  spare  reader  and  parts  kit.  Also 
two  Star  non-count  AutoPerfs  with 
tables  and  tape  winders  .  .  .  brand  new 
never  used  .  .  .  half  price.  Buy  all 
$23,000  worth  for  $12,500  FOB. 
Moberly,  Missouri  ...  or  will  sell 
pieces  separately.  Lawrence  Weller, 
(816)  263-1230. 
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IMPORTANT 

NOTICE 

I  Effective  July  1,  1974,  Classified 
I  Advertising  Rates  will  be  as  fallows: 

POSITIONS  WANTED 
I  (Payable  with  order  I 

d-weeks  —  $1.25  per  line,  per  issue 

3- wHks  —  $1.35  per  line,  per  issue 

2- weeks  —  $1.45  per  line,  per  issue 

1- week  —  $1.55  per  line 

Count  5  average  words  per  line 
or  38  characters  and/or  spaces 
3  lines  minimum  (no  abbreviations) 

Add  50c  per  insertion  for  box  service  and 
sount  as  an  additional  line  in  your  copy. 

Air-mail  service  on  box  numbers  also 
available  at  $1.00  extra 

AU  OTHER  CLASSmCATIONS 

(Remittance  should  accompany  das- 
sHled  copy  when  submitted  unless 
credit  has  been  established  I . 

4- weeks  —  $1.80  per  line,  per  issue 

3- weeks  —  $1.90  per  line,  per  issue 

2- weeks  —  $2.00  per  line,  per  issue 

1  1-week  —  $2.10  per  line. 

Count  5  average  words  per  line 
or  38  characters  and/or  spaces 
3  lines  minimum  (no  abbreviations) 

Add  50c  per  insertion  for  box  service  and 
count  as  an  additional  line  in  your  copy. 
Air-mail  service  on  box  numbers  also 
available  at  $1.00  extra. 

DISPLAY  CLASSIPIED 

The  use  of  borders,  boldface  type,  cuts  or 
other  decorations,  changes  your  classified 
ad  to  display.  The  rate  for  display-classi¬ 
fied  is  $3.90  per  agate  line — $55.00  per  { 
column  inch  minimum  space.  , 

Editor  &  Publisher 
850  Third  Ave.,  N.Y.,  N.Y.  10022 
(212)  752-7050 


CLASSIFIED 

Advertising  Rates 

Effective  through  June  29  issue. 

POSITIONS  WANTED 
(Payable  with  order) 


4-Weeks  . $1.15  per  line,  per  issue 

3-weeks  . $1.25  per  line,  per  issue 

2-weeks  . $1.35  per  line,  per  issue 

1-wMk  . $1.45  per  line. 


OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS 

1  Remittance  should  accompany  copy 
unless  credit  has  been  established! . 


4-weeks  . $1.70  per  line,  per  issue 

3-weeks  . $1.80  per  line,  per  issue 

2-weeks  . $1.90  per  line,  per  issue 

1-week  . $2.00  per  line. 


Count  5  average  words  per  line 
or  38  characters  and/or  spaces 
3  lines  minimum  (No  abbreviations) 
Add  50c  per  insertion  for  box  service  and 
count  as  an  additional  line  in  your  copy. 
Air-mail  service  on  box  numbers  also 
available  at  $1.00  extra. 

WEEKLY  CLOSING  TIME 
Tuesday,  4:30  PM  New  York  Time 

Editor  &  Publisher 
850  Third  Ave.,  N.Y.,  N.Y.  10022 
(212)  752-7050 


MACHINERY  &  SUPPLIES 

MACHINERY  &  SUPPLIES 

MACHINERY  &  SUPPLIES 

COMPOSim  ROOM 

PRESSES  &  MACHINERY 

PRESSES  &  MACHINERY 

CLASSIFIED  PAGING  TYPESETTING 
system  including  program  and  photo¬ 
typesetting  devices  from  $30,000  to 
$60,000  dei>ending  on  the  size  of  your 
classified  section.  Could  handle  any¬ 
thing  from  1  page  to  20  pages  daily. 
Requires  that  you  already  have  a  com¬ 
puter.  Cheapest  installation  for  those 
already  using  an  IBM  1130.  This  sys¬ 
tem  has  been  proven  and  ready  to  go. 
Available  now.  Contact  Edward  Alter- 
son,  Southtown  Economist  Inc.,  (312) 
586-8800. 

UNIT  GOSS  URBANITE.  Run  as  a 
win  or  two  single  presses.  Configura- 
ion  is  3  units  with  half  and  quarter- 
Jage  folders.  Heavy  duty  half-page 
older  and  2  units.  2  motors  7S  and 
OHP.  Floor  mounted  3  Cline  reels  (3 
irms)  40  inch  maximum  diameter.  Good 
jrinting  press.  Can  be  seen  running. 
3IGNODE  WIRE  TYETl.  Factory  re- 
'luilt  Narostrap  model  MN-44  ANB. 
Serial  #F-96.  Not  used  since  purchased 
or  specific  job. 

dattia  Press,  Belleville,  N.J.  07109. 
201)  769-0600. 

FREE  NEWSPRINT 

10  tons  of  the  stuff  with  purchase  of 
each  of  tiie  following  presses: 

Cottrell  V-16A,  6  units.  ’72  $100,000 

Cottrell  V-16A,  4  units,  ’72  72,600 

Color  King,  4  units,  '64  87,600 

Color  King,  2  units.  '64  26,000 

Vangruard  4  units,  36"  web  27,600 

Vanguard  8  units.  31"  web  20,000 

OFFSET  NEWSPAPEHl  EQUIPMENT 
P.O.  Box  362  Tucker,  Ga.  30084 

(404)  939-4831 

FOR  SALE:  Two  (2)  Photon  713-10 
Textmaster  phototypesetters.  Very  good 
condition,  large  variety  of  typefaces. 

STEREOTYPE 

GOSS  C-38.  23A",  1969. 

GOSS  SIGNATURE,  4  units,  com¬ 
plete  with  ovens,  chills,  paster, 

1966. 

GOSS  URBANITE,  5  units,  excel¬ 
lent  condition. 

large  stock  of  spare  parts.  Would  like 
to  sell  as  a  package.  Ideal  for  publica¬ 
tion  composition.  Contact  Dick  Young, 
Congressional  Quarterly  Inc.  at  1414 
22nd  St.  N.W.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20037— (202)  296-6800. 

HAMMOND  bench  Saw  (BGR  78), 
Hammond  Thin  Type  Glider  Saw 
(MTG36),  2  Hammond  Glider  TrimO- 
saws.  Stereo  saw  with  Carbide  blade, 
electric  Elrod  strip  caster  (F3703E). 
Excellent  condition.  Greensburg  Daily 
News,  Greensburg,  Ind.  (812)  663-3111, 
Ed  Nichols. 

EiQUIPMENT  AVAILABLE:  1  Auto¬ 
tape  Fototronic  Automix  Keyboard 

GOSS  4  unit  Suburban. 

GOSS  SUBURBAN  6  uniU  with 

$1000.  Four  D-lOO  Visual  Graphics  Key¬ 
boards,  TTS  scheme,  advance  feed. 
Make  us  your  best  offer.  Naples  Daily 
News,  1075  Central  Avenue,  Naples, 
Florida  33940,  Hoyle  Phillips,  Foreman. 

folders. 

GO.SS  UNIVERSAL  FOLDER. 
COTTRELL  4  or  6  unit  V-15 
excellent  condition. 

SPECIAL  LOTLOW  MATS  custom 
engraved.  Fast  delivery.  Jack  Moore. 
3^4  Country  Club,  Medina,  Ohio  44266. 

JUSTOWRITERS  —  COMPUGRAPHIC 
All  models.  Service  provided  by  manu¬ 
facturer.  FHN  Business  Products, 
Church  Rd..  Mt.  Laurel,  N.  J.  08067. 
(609)  236-7614. 

COTTRELL  VANGUARD,  22'/^  x 

31,  2  unit. 

NEWSPAPER  SERVICES 

UO'i'IKLLL  C  unit  V-15A,  new 
1969. 

EDITORIAL  SERVICES 

COTTRELL  V-702-B 

FAIRCHILD  NEWSKING,  2  unit 
and  folder. 

HOE  ALLER  units. 

IPEC,  Inc. 

LAGGING  BEHIND?  Troubleshooting 

HEADLINERS  (2)  Varitype  multi-line 
840  and  820.  Both  were  under  contract 
and  in  excellent  condition.  32  font 
wheels.  10,000  ft.  headline  film.  Total 

team:  all  phases  editorial  and  produc* 
tion,  format,  conversion.  Staff  semi¬ 
nars.  Zones  1,3  and  5.  Box  912,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

package  $945.  Mr.  Lally  (203)  226-6311. 

401  N.  Leavitt  Street. 

Chicago,  Illinois  60612 

FREELANCE  ASSIGNMENTS 

MAILROOM 

Phone:  (312)  738-1200 

LOOKING  FOR  TOP  FREELANCE 

SHERIDAN  STUFFING  MACHINE 
model  24-P,  5-hopper.  Air  required  for 
operation.  Call  (barter  Prows  at  (904) 

COLOR  KING  add-on  unit,  good  condi¬ 
tion.  moderate  use,  rollstand,  $7500. 
O.N.E.,  P.O.  Box  362,  Tucker,  Ga. 
30084.  (404)  939-4831. 

their  freelance  needs — NO  C^HARGBI 
For  FREE  copy,  write  FREELANCER'S 
NEWSLETTER,  Dept.  31.  37  W.  67th 
St..  NYC  10019. 

SHERIDAN  INSERTERS 
(2)  24-pocket,  6-head 
(2)  48-i>ocket,  8-head 
(1)  48-pocket,  9-head 

All  equipp^  with  vacuum  pump,  con¬ 
trols  and  delivery  tables.  Must  see  in 

Help  Wented ... 

operation  to  appreciate  excellent  condi¬ 
tion. 

Also  available  due  to  change  in  delivery 
system:  Roller  and  belt  conveyors,  wire 
mesh  and  roller  turns,  diverter/ pushers, 
telescoping  truck  loaders.  All  like  new, 
available  now. 

Call  Oillect: 

AL  JENSEN  (312)  321-3066 

Chicago  Sun-Times — Daily  News 

ACADEMIC 

ACADEMIC 

MASS  COMMUNICATIONS  DEPART¬ 
MENT:  for  Advanced  News  and  Public 
Affairs  reporting.  Qualified  for  Law, 
Mass  Communications  and  Society, 
Critical  Writing  or  Research  Methodol¬ 
ogy.  PhD  ;  minimum  6  years  teaching 
and  6  years  appropriate  professional 
experience.  Rank  and  salary  according 

2  VISITING  PROFESSORSHIPS  open 
for  1974-75  school  year  beginning 
August  15.  teaching  introduction  mass 
communications,  press  law,  news  writ¬ 
ing.  other  basics.  Salary  range  $16- 
18,000.  Send  resume  to  Milton  Besser. 
Journalism  Department,  Wichita  State 
University,  Wichita.  Kans.  67208. 

to  qualifications.  Send  resume  to: 
Chairman,  Dept,  of  Mass  Communica¬ 
tions,  LAN  126,  University  of  South 
Florida,  Tampa,  Fla.  33620.  An  Equal 
Opportunity  Employer. 

NEWSPRINT 

MOREHEAD  STATE  UNIVERSITY  is 

ROLLS  ALL  SIZES— BEHRENS  Pulp 

A  Paper  Corp..  1896  Westwood  Bird., 

seeking  instructor  or  assistant  profes¬ 
sor  of  Journalism  with  teaching  duties 
in  customary  news-editorial  courses. 

Los  Angeles,  Cal.  90026.  (211)  474-6625. 

UNIVERSITY  OF  NEBRASI^-Lm- 

Position  requires  Masters  degree  in 
Journalism  and  professional  experience 

PERFORATOR  TAPE 

1974  who  can  teach  variety  of  profes¬ 
sional  writing,  editing  courses.  Oppor¬ 
tunity  for  specialty  development.  At 
least  MA  or  MS  and  solid  print  media 
experience  necessary.  Minority  and 
women  applicants  encouraged.  Equal 
Opportunity  Employer.  Write:  Director, 
School  of  Journalism,  University  of 
Nebraska,  Lincoln.  Neb.  68508. 

with  print  media.  Salary  is  competitive. 
Position  available  August  16,  1974. 

Send  letter  of  application  and  resume 
to  Dr.  Jack  E.  Wilson,  Chairman,  Divi¬ 
sion  of  Communications,  UPO  912, 
Morehead  State  University,  Morehead, 
Ky.  40351.  Telephone  (606)  783-2184. 
Morehead  State  University  is  an  Equal 
Opportunity  Employer. 

NOW  STATIOFREE  perf  tapes  at  our 
same  prices — lowest  in  U.S.A.  All 
colors.  Top  quality. 

Call  or  write; 

PORTAGE  (216)  929-4465 

Box  6600,  Akron,  Ohio  44313 

ADMINISTRATIVE 

ADMINISTRATIVE 

PRESSES  &  MACHINERY 

HANTSCHO  2  Unit.  22%  x  36.  18,000 
per  hour.  Oven.  2  rollstands,  combina¬ 
tion  folder,  30  hp  motor-drive.  $38,500. 
Box  915,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

PUBLISHER 

We  are  seeking  a  broad-gaged  executive  with  a 

NEWS  KING  add-on  unit.  1969,  com¬ 
pletely  reconditioned,  new  rollers,  roll- 
stand,  $10,500.  O.N.E.,  P.O.  Box  362. 
Tucker.  Ga.  30084.  (404)  939-4831. 

record  of  accomplishment  to  be  publisher  of  a 
daily  with  15,000  circulation  in  Chart  Area  3.  This 
is  an  excellent  opportunity  in  a  growing  market  for 

URBANITE.  1970,  6  units,  8  web 

quarter  folder,  2-60HP  motors  and 
drives.  For  immediate  sale.  Box  868, 
Editor  ft  Publisher. 

a  self-starter  with  orientation  toward  news  as  well  as 
experience  in  business  and  sales.  The  person  we 
select  will  have  the  support  of  a  seasoned  staff  and 

LAST  CALL! 

1  Make  a 

FAST  CALL 
to  get  your  ad  in  E&P's 

Special  June  15  ANPA/RI  issue. 

compensation  commensurate  with  the  responsibilities. 

Please  send  resume  including  salary  background 
and/or  requirements  to:  Box  900,  Editor  &  Publisher 

(212)  PL  2-7060. 
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HELP  WANTED 
ADMINISTRATIVE 


HELP  WANTED 
'ciRCVLAnOlf 


HELP  WANTED 
^ISPLAY^^WVERnsiNG 


HELP  WANTED 
^lEDirORIAL^ 


PUBLISHER/ GENERAL  MANAGER  of 
Spanish  Central  American  offset  news¬ 
paper.  Must  be  abie  to  re-organize  high 
cost  operation  into  a  quality  efficient 
high  yielding  newspaper.  Plant  is  new, 
modern  and  well  laid  out  with  Goss, 
Compugraphic,  and  other  related  Amer¬ 
ican  equipment  giving  you  the  right 
tools  to  work  with.  We  need  someone 
to  organize,  train,  and  motivate  people. 
Considerable  opportunity  is  around  the 
corner  for  the  right  person.  Go^  sal¬ 
ary  and  commission  with  future  stock 
options.  Box  719,  Editor  &  Publisher, 


COLORADO  DAILY 
NEWSPAPER 


Seeks  Business  Office  Manager-Con¬ 
troller.  Position  requires  strong  ac¬ 
counting  background  and  knowledge  of 
daily  newspaper  business.  Opportunity 
to  be  chief  financial  officer,  reporting 
directly  to  top  management.  Location 
in  desirable  foothills  community.  Re¬ 
plies  held  in  strictest  confidence.  Please 
send  complete  resume  and  salary  re¬ 
quirements  to:  Mr.  Oehm,  2100  Secur¬ 
ity  Life  Bldg.,  Denver,  C^lo.  80202. 


GENERAL  MANAGER  for  Suburban 
Newspaper  Group.  If  you  have  strong 
organizational  ability,  understand  sales, 
circulation,  promotion,  and  enjoy  a 
challenge,  this  may  be  the  position  you 
have  been  looking  for.  $40,000  plus  in¬ 
centives  for  the  right  person.  Degree 
preferred.  Competitive  experience  help¬ 
ful.  Send  resume  to  Box  875,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


CIRCULATION 


COME  GROW  WITH  US 
Midwest  evening  daily  accepting  appli¬ 
cations  for  Circulation  Manager.  Need 
aggressive,  ambitious,  enthusiastic  and 
promotionally  minded  person.  No  chair 
warmers  needed  here.  Salary  is  open 
dependent  on  experience  and  capability. 
Good  fringes.  We  have  a  young  and 
open  minded  newsptt,,er  organization 
that  wants  to  move  anead  and  we  need 
a  person  to  fill  this  slot.  Reply  W 
letter  to:  Patrick  B,  Madison,  Associate 
Publisher,  Belvidere  Daily  Republican, 
401  Whitney  Blvd.,  Belvidere,  III.  61008. 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER  for  subur¬ 
ban  8000  offset  daily  in  Zone  2.  Great 
potential  for  a  worker.  Box  892,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 


Circulation  Management 


Knight  Newspapers  Inc.,  dailies  in  Zone 
3  and  4  offer  circulation  management 
opportunities  at  the  city  zone  and  di¬ 
vision  level.  If  you  are  growing  in 
ability  and  experience,  can  take  a  lead¬ 
ership  role  in  developing  an  aggressive 
circulation  sales  program  and  have  a 
record  that  demonstrates  it,  we’re  in¬ 
terested. 

Where  you  will  fit  depends  on  your 
ambition,  circulation  knowledge,  sales 
and  supervisory  experience.  Salary  open 
and  commensurate.  Excellent  fringe 
benefits,  working  conditions,  com¬ 
munity,  liberal  moving  and  transfer 
expenses  policy.  Send  resume  and  sal¬ 
ary  history  to  Douglas  C.  Harris.  Di¬ 
rector  of  Manpower  Development  and 
Planning.  Suite  625,  1  Herald  Plaza, 
Miami,  Fla.  33101. 

An  Affirmative  Action,  Eiquai  Oppor¬ 
tunity  Employer. 


CITY  CIRCULATION  MANAGER 
The  Philadelphia  Inquirer  has  an  out¬ 
standing  opportunity  for  an  aggressive 
experienced  individual  to  assume  re¬ 
sponsibility  as  our  city  circulation  man¬ 
ager.  Must  have  demonstrable  ability 
to  supervise  and  motivate.  Require 
thorough  knowledge  and  experience  in 
expanding  and  building  home  delivery, 
utilizing  new  and  imaginative  market¬ 
ing  and  promotional  concepts.  This 
position  offers  challenge  and  growth. 
Send  resume  and  salary  requirements 
to  E.  F.  Crouse,  Employment  Manager, 
Philadelphia  Inquirer,  400  N.  Broad 
St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  19101, 


WE  ARE  SEEKING  an  experienced 
circulation  director  familiar  with  all 
phases  of  job  .  .  .  motor  carrier  routes, 
promotion,  distribution,  etc.  We  need 
a  hard  worker  and  we  are  willing  to 
pay  top  salary  for  the  right  person. 
Full  company  benefits.  Job  provides 
room  for  advancement  in  a  growing 
company  in  Zone  2  on  small  daily. 
Box  889,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


TO  ANSWER  BOX  NUMBER  ADS 
IN  EDITOR  A  PUBUSHER 
Address  reply  to  box  number  in  the  ad, 
c/o  Elditor  A  Publisher,  850  Third  Ave., 
New  York,  N.Y.  10022.  Please  be  se¬ 
lective  in  the  number  of  clips  submitted. 
Include  only  material  ^ich  can  be 
forwarded  in  a  large  manila  envelope. 


TO:  A  Circulation  Executive 

FROM:  A  Publisher  of  a 

250,000  morning, 
evening,  Sunday 
newspaper 


An  executive  promotion  has  created 
an  opening  for  a  quality  circulation 
director  with  quality  compensation. 
Our  market  is  free-standing  in  a  truly 
attractive  area.  No  problems.  The  ex¬ 
ecutive  I  visualize  is  probably  now  run¬ 
ning  a  circulation  department  in  the 
100,000  to  150,000  level  or  is  No.  2  in 
a  metro  operation. 


The  qualifications  are  obvious:  some 
college,  self-starter,  team  and  people 
oriented,  proven  record,  goal  oriented, 
obvious  potential. 


Our  staff  knows  of  this  opening. 
Replies  guaranteed  confidential.  No 
contact  anywhere  without  your  per¬ 
mission. 


The  right  person  can't  missi 
Why  not  determine  if  you're  ready 
to  make  your  abilities  pay  off  and 
move  into  a  top  circulation  spot  with 
a  real  future?  Simply  write  me,  con¬ 
fidential  box  number  below.  Include 
your  resume  and  salary  history  and 
requirements. 


Box  818,  Editor  &  Publisher 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER  needed  by 
Midwestern  newspaper  located  in  beau¬ 
tiful  city.  We  need  a  self  starter  who 
is  capable  of  providing  the  finest  in 
sales  and  service.  Excellent  pay  and 
fringe  benefits.  Opportunity  for  ad¬ 
vancement  in  group  of  newspatiers. 
Send  complete  resume  and  letter  of 
your  past  achievements  and  goals.  Box 
895,  E^ditor  A  Publisher. 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 


EXPERIENCED  CLASSIFIED  MAN- 
AGEIR  for  ETorida’s  largest  weekly 
newspapers.  Golden  opportunity  for 
sincere,  aggressive  person  who  is  locked 
into  a  non-growth  situation.  Send  re¬ 
sume  and  letter  to  General  Manager, 
Neighbor  Newspapers,  109  Brush  St., 
Tampa,  Fla.  33602. 


DISPLAY  ADVERTISING 


EDCPERIENCED  AD  SALESMAN  for 
Florida’s  largest  weekly  newspai>ers. 
Golden  opportunity  for  sincere,  aggres¬ 
sive  person  who  is  locked  into  a  non¬ 
growth  situation.  Send  resume  and  let¬ 
ter  to  General  Manager,  Neighbor 
Newspapers,  109  Brush  St.,  Tampa, 
Fla.  33602. 


ADVERTISING  SALES  REPRESEN¬ 
TATIVE  for  strong  Central  Virginia 
daily.  Self  starter  with  newspaper  ex¬ 
perience.  Opportunity  to  advance  to 
management  with  growing  chain.  Ex¬ 
cellent  salary  with  fringe  benefits.  Con¬ 
tact  Advertising  Director,  The  Daily 
Progress,  413  E.  Market  St.,  Char¬ 
lottesville,  Va.  22902.  (804)  295-0822. 


WORKING  ADVERTISING  manager 
for  one  of  America’s  outstanding  week¬ 
lies,  Zone  2,  60  miles  from  New  York 
City.  Experience  sales,  layout,  manage¬ 
ment.  Direct  six-person  staff.  Great 
growth  potential,  career  opportunity. 
Resume,  Box  851,  Eiditor  A  Publisher. 


RETAIL  SALESMAN  for  a  large 
metro  daily  of  160,000  in  Southern  Cali¬ 
fornia.  WE  NEED  AN  AGGRESSIVE 
PERSON  WHO  KNOWS  THE  BUSI¬ 
NESS  AND  WANTS  TO  STEP  UP! 
TOP  CAUFORNIA  SALARY.  COM¬ 
MISSION,  BENEFITS,  PAID  VACA¬ 
TIONS,  HEALTH  PLAN  AND  PEN¬ 
SION.  ALL  FOR  THE  RIGHT  INDI¬ 
VIDUAL  Write  me  today.  Roy  Jarvis, 
Retail  Advertising  Managrer,  Long  Beach 
Independent,  Press-Telegram,  604  Pine 
Ave.,  Long  Beach,  Calif.  90844. 


EXPERIENCED  AD  SALESMAN  for 
large  Central  Florida  weekly.  $160 
guarantee  plus  commission.  Contact 
O.  B.  Brice,  News,  Lake  Wales,  Fla. 
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MARKETING  DIRECTOR 

FOR  SAN  DIEGO  NEWSPAPER 
GROUP  REACHING  300,000 
HOUSEHOLDS  PER  WEEK 
If  you’re  presently  a  newspaiier  sales 
or  sales  promotion  executive  with  ex¬ 
pertise  in  the  following  areas — 

a)  preparing  and  giving  sales  presen¬ 
tations  to  top  retailers; 

b)  training  and  working  with  ad¬ 
vertising  salesmen;  and 

c)  researching  your  market  and  your 
newspaper  so  that  you  know  more 
about  both  than  anyone  else — 

— then  you  may  be  the  right  person  for 
the  job  of  Marketing  Director  of  the 
San  Diego  Urban  Newspaper  Group,  a 
division  of  Harte-Hanks  Newspapers, 
Inc.  You’ll  find  the  job  challenging  and 
your  associates  stimulating  and  fun  to 
work  with.  You’ll  also  find  living  in 
San  Diego  absolutely  the  finest  any¬ 
where.  E/xcellent  starting  salary  plus 
bonus.  Send  resume  to  Hal  Taxel,  Pub¬ 
lisher,  San  Diego  Urban  Newspaper 
Group,  2724  Garnet  Ave.,  San  Diego, 
Calif. 


ADVERTISING  MANAGER 


CENTRAL  NEW  JERSEY  ABC 
weekly  newspaper  needs  an  ag¬ 
gressive  saies  leader.  Must  be  ex¬ 
perienced  in  competitive  retail  ad 
sales  and  be  able  to  direct  and 
motivate  a  seven  person  staff.  Call 
Palmer  Bateman  Jr.,  (201)  722- 
3000  or  write  Somerviile  Mes¬ 
senger  Gazette,  P.O.  Box  699, 
Somervilie,  N.J.  08876. 


AGGRESSIVE  sales  representative 
needed  to  service  five  state  Midwestern 
region  for  well-known  supplier  to  news¬ 
paper  industry.  Good  working  knowl¬ 
edge  of  newspapers  or  journalism  back¬ 
ground  required.  Limits  overnight  tra¬ 
vel.  $18,000  base  plus  commission  with 
opportunity  to  earn  $30,000  second 
year.  Send  resume  to  Box  715,  Eklitor 
&  Publisher. 


ADVERTISING  MANAGER  wanted  for 
top  South  Dakota  weekly  newspaper. 
Call  Mr.  Gene  Chamberlin,  Mobridge 
Tribune  (605)  845-3646. 


GENERAL  MANAGER 
Advertising  manager  ready  to  step  up 
to  full  charge  management  of  32,000 
circulafon  weekly.  Must  have  general 
knowledge  of  all  departments  with  abil¬ 
ity  to  train  and  motivate.  $20-22,000 
plus  major  benefits  and  profit  sharing. 
Zone  2.  Send  complete  resume  to  Box 
917,  Eiditor  &  Publisher. 


CLASS  PUBLICATTON,  100,000  plus 
guaranteed  circulation  in  metropolitan- 
suburban  area  wants  solicitor  for  local 
advertis'ng;  starting  saiary  $250  plus 
commission,  excellent  opportunity  to 
rise;  must  have  actual  selling  exi>eri- 
ence  in  local  field;  write  fully.  Box 
902,  Elditor  &  Publisher. 


EDITORIAL 


CONNECTICUT  AM  DAILY  needs  ex¬ 
perienced,  versatile  reporter  who  can 
handle  breaking  news,  rewrites  and  in¬ 
vestigative  pieces.  Wire  desk  experience 
required.  Box  819,  Elditor  &  Publisher. 


WEEKLY  EDITOR— Organized,  ag¬ 
gressive,  minimum  5  years  editing, 
makeup.  Spanish  helpful.  Recreation, 
agricultural,  retirement  area,  near 
wilderness.  Zone  8.  No  bigots  need 
apply.  Send  brief  resume,  applicable 
experience,  salary  required,  profes¬ 
sional  and  credit  references  to  Box 
919,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EJDITOR-MANAGEJR  needed  for  Kansas 
weekly  newspaper  in  4500  community 
Prefer  strong  advertising  background. 
Apply  to  Allan  D.  Evans,  Russell, 
Kans.  67665. 


REPORTEJR  for  growing  PM  offset 
daily  (18,000  circulation);  experienced 
person  with  investigative  background, 
strong  on  government  and  court  sys¬ 
tem.  New  plant,  progressive  inodern 
organization;  ideal  community  directly 
on  the  Gulf  in  south  Florida.  Contact 
Thomas  E.  Hayer,  EJditor,  Naples  Dtdly 
News,  P.O.  Box  1737,  Naples,  Florida 
33940. 


EDITOR 

We  have  an  immediate  opening  for  a 
proven  manager  who  can  produce  a 
superb  editorial  product  and  thoroughly 
understands  the  complete  workings  of 
the  newsroom.  Must  be  strong  on  su¬ 
pervision,  planning  and  organizing  the 
department’s  needs.  Knowledge  of  the 
most  up-to-date  technology  most  help¬ 
ful.  Excellent  salary  and  benefits.  Our 
medium  size  newspaper  in  Zone  5  of¬ 
fers  corporate  stability  and  growth  op¬ 
portunities.  Send  resume  stating  ac¬ 
complishments  and  salary  history  to 
Box  893,  Elditor  &  Publisher. 


RAPIDLY  EXPANDING  publishing 
house  in  Montreal  seeks  creative  jour¬ 
nalist  having  at  least  5  years  experience 
in  daily  newspaper  reporting,  writing, 
editing  and  layout.  4-day  week,  salary 
and  working  conditions  excellent, 
chances  for  advancement  better  than 
average.  Send  details  and  full  resume 
to  Mrs.  Thomas,  Suite  625,  1440  St. 
Catherine  St.  W.,  Montreal.  Canada 
H3G  1S2. 


VERSATILE  GE1NE3RAL  ASSIGN- 
ME24T  reporter  for  twice-weekly  12,000 
paper  in  North  Alabama.  Good  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  talented  J-School  grad  will¬ 
ing  to  work  hard  with  growing  group. 
Resume,  a  few  clips  to  Box  862,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


FINANCIAL  REPORTER  —  Nation's 
oldest  financial  weekly  newspaper.  New 
York  City,  needs  aggressive,  bright  re¬ 
porter.  2  years  exiierience.  Economics 
background  or  financial  writing.  Box 
814,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


COPY  E3DITOR 

Experienced  copy  editor  140,000  state 
capital  AM  daily  in  North  Carolina. 
Skilled  editing,  lively  headlines,  imag¬ 
inative  layout  plus  willingness  to  learn 
VDT  operation.  Advancement  prospects 
with  this  Eiqual  Opportunity  Eimployer 
excellent.  Salary  open.  Good  public 
schools,  colleges,  pleasant  living  in 
heart  of  Variety  Vacationland.  Resume 
to  managing  editor.  The  News  and 
Observer,  P.O.  Box  191,  Raleigh,  N.C. 
27602. 


MONEY  WRITER— We’re  a  metro 
daily  looking  for  a  trained  business 
reiwrter  who  writes  well  enough  to 
effectively  translate  investment  and 
money-managing  material  into  stories 
that  will  both  help  and  interest  the 
affluent  but  financially  illiterate  among 
our  readership.  The  person  we’re  search¬ 
ing  for  should  be  sincerely  motivated 
by  a  desire  to  be  useful  to  ordinary 
folks  who  are  trying  to  cope  with  an 
unpredictable  and  threatening  economy 
and  should  have  some  grift  for  putting 
difficult  concepts  and  obscure  jargon 
into  understandable  English.  We’re  an 
honest  newspaper  that  pays  equitable 
salaries  and  has  real  opportunity  for 
advancement  for  people  who  are  anxious 
to  do  things.  Send  resumes  to  Box  852, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


COPY  EDITOR  with  exi)erience  to  be 
back-up  layout  editor.  Fast  but  detailed 
movement  of  pages  on  weekly  tab  in 
metro  Washington  D.C.  area.  Eye  for 
grraphics,  ability  to  work  with  others 
but  with  minimum  supervision.  Scanner 
operation.  Box  866,  Eiditor  A  Publisher. 


REPORTER  for  40,000  Zone  2  morning 
daily.  Attractive  opportunity  for  sea¬ 
soned,  mature  person  with  professional 
outlook.  Worth  investigating  if  you 
have  college  degree  and  have  been  top 
reporter  on  smaller  daily  for  a  year  or 
longer.  Job  open  Augrust  1,  but  write 
now  including  samples  and  full  resume 
to  Box  807,  Editor  A  Publisher. 
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HELP  WANTED 


HELP  WANTED 


EDITORIAL 


OHIO.  Near  50,000-circulation  daily 
seeks  reporter,  desk  applicants  from 
smaller  Ohio  or  nearby  state  dailies. 
Must  have  experience.  Resume  in  confi¬ 
dence,  Box  8r>4,  E<litor  &  Publisher. 


EDITOR 

We  have  a  position  available  as  editor 
of  a  suburban  daily  within  our  group 
of  newspaiiers  in  southwestern  Pennsyl¬ 
vania.  If  you  enjoy  working  with  off¬ 
set,  are  anxious  for  a  chance  to  pro¬ 
duce  a  lively  and  resimnsible  com¬ 
munity  newspaper,  call  G.  E'.  Schiffer, 
(412)  258-7000,  to  arrange  a  jtersonal 
interview. 


COMPANY  OF  THE  CROSS,  Episco¬ 
palian  religious  order,  is  recruiting 
new  members,  men  or  women,  married 
or  single,  for  desk/rewrite  staff  of  its 
new  western  Canadian  general  weekly 
news  magazines.  Company  members 
receive  as  pay  all  living  essentials  plus 
a  small  cash  allowance.  Experience 
essential.  Write:  The  Minister,  Com¬ 
pany  of  the  Cross,  11224  142  St.,  Ed¬ 
monton,  Alberta,  Canada. 


EDITORIAL 


WANT  TO  JOIN 
THE  TOP  10? 

We’re  one  of  America’s  top  10  news¬ 
papers,  but  we  want  to  be  the  best.  To 
help  us  jret  there,  we  nee<l  some  more 
jrood  editors  who  have  talent.  imaKina- 
tion  and  staying  power.  If  you  are  a 
seasoned  pro  who  can  meet  the  hiph 
standards  of  our  copy  desk,  or  a  prower 
who  is  ready  to  move  into  a  mid-level 
e<lit!np  spot,  we  want  to  hear  from 
you.  Box  896,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

IPHofoGRAPHY^ 


PHOTOGRAPHER — At  least  4  years 
experience  on  news  assignments.  Part- 
time,  5-day  week,  35  hours.  Scale 
$241.50.  Best  fringe  benefits.  Box  859. 
Eklitor  &  Publisher. 


HELP  WANTED 
IPRODVCTI^ 

COMMERCIAL  PRODUCTION  MAN- 
AGEK,  experienced  in  web  offset  print- 
inp  and  mailroom  operation.  Respon¬ 
sibilities  include  customer  contact, 
i  schedulinp.  quality  control,  some  esti- 
matinp  and  purchasinp.  Excellent  op- 
IK)rtunity  with  well  established  Com¬ 
pany  in  Zone  5.  Send  complete  resume 
which  will  be  held  in  confidence  to  Box 
849.  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 


PRESSROOM 


WE  NEED  TWO 

experienced  news  people  who  don’t  join 
clul>s  or  orpanizations.  The  journalists 
we  need  are  dedicateil  to  the  watchdop 
role  of  honest,  effective  journalism.  We 
need  these  two  key  news  people  on  the 
job  by  mid-Aupust: 

WIRE  EDITOR  who  can  boil  down, 
question  and  improve  copy  from  two 
wire  services  and  step  in  one  day  a 
week  as  the  slot  man. 

INVESTIGATIVE  writer  to  dip  out 
the  truth  and  write  concise  hard  news 
stories  and  indepth  articles. 

Pay  and  frinpes  are  competitive.  News-  | 
paper  is  in  an  ideal  location  for  warm  ' 
weather  activities.  Write  to  Ralph  H.  ] 
Montpomery,  Manapinp  Editor.  Daily  j 
Times-News,  P.  O.  Box  481,  Burlinp-  ' 
ton.  N.  C.  27215.  : 

TWO  REPORTERS:  Must  be  able  to  i 
handle  ail  assipnments  and  a  camera. 
One  needed  soon  as  a  manapinp  editor.  ' 
Experience  no  problem  if  willinp  to 
work.  Box  897,  Editor  &  Publisher.  1 

MANAGING  EDITOR  to  produce  j 
above-averape  local  news-oriented  news-  \ 
paper  for  prowinp  7000  circulation  5-  : 
day  PM  daily  in  Zone  4.  Write,  pivinp  ' 
full  details.  Box  908.  Editor  &  Pub-  ! 
lisher. 

EDITOR  ZONE  4  weekly  proup.  Ex-  i 
perience  a  must.  $170.  Box  903.  Editor  ! 
&  Publisher. 


PUBLIC  RELATIONS 


PRESSMAN 

Management  Position — 
$17,000  Plus  Bonus 

Web  offset  pressman  with  strong 
camera  background  and  top  man¬ 
agement  potential  needed  by 
newspaper  with  job  printing  plant. 
We  need  an  ambitious  leader  who 
is  profit-oriented.  Send  typed  re¬ 
sume.  Include  complete  work  his¬ 
tory,  education  and  personal  his¬ 
tory.  All  applications  held  in  con¬ 
fidence.  NO  COST  TO  YOU. 

Assoinated  Personnel  Technicians 

P.O.  Box  1036,  Wichita,  KS  67201 


MAINTENANCE  TECHNICIAN  —  Ex- 
cellent  opportunity  with  modern  offset 
daily  in  Florida.  We  are  part  of  a 
major  newspaper  proup  and  offer  ex¬ 
cellent  benefits  and  opportunity  for  ad¬ 
vancement.  Prefer  a  person  with  heavy 
experience  on  hiph  speed  photo  comp, 
VDTs  and  OCR.  Will  be  at  ANPA/RI 
for  interview.  Ken  Dufheld,  Gainesville 
Sun,  P.O.  Drawer  A,  Gainesville,  Fla. 
32602. 

PRE-PRESS  PRODUCTION  MAN¬ 
AGER.  Relocate  immediately.  Ability 
to  function  and  communicate  in  hiph 
pressure  environment  with  high  level 
newspaper  executives.  Must  be  able  to 
manage  a  predominately  female  W'ork 
force.  Report  directly  to  General  Man¬ 
ager.  Box  899,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


HELP  WANTED 
^PRODUCTION 

PRODirCTION  MANAGER  with  photo- 
composing  experience,  and  familiar 
with  electronic  equipment  including 
computer  basics  and  markup,  OC®, 
VTD  and  high  speed  photo  typesetting 
equipment.  General  knowledge  of 
camera,  platemaking  and  Goss  Metro 
press  teneficial.  Prefer  person  with 
degree  in  printing  management  or  in¬ 
dustrial  engineering.  Must  be  people- 
oriented  to  work  with  an  outstanding 
staff  that  will  soon  be  moving  into  a 
new  building.  Ebccellent  cqjportunity, 
challenge,  salary  and  fringes.  Send 
resume  to  Jim  Barnhill,  General  Man¬ 
ager,  Contra  Costa  Times,  P.O.  Box 
5166,  Walnut  Creek,  Calif.  94596.  Re¬ 
plies  absolutely  confidential. 

PUBLIC  INFORMATION 

PUBLIC  INFORMATION  OFFICER 
being  sought  by  Roman  Catholic  Arch¬ 
diocese  of  Newark,  N.J.  Must  have 
strong  background  in  Catholicism  and 
experience  in  communications.  Salary 
negotiable ;  fringe  benefits  available. 
For  job  description,  send  resume  to 
Msgr.  John  J.  Kiley,  37  Evergreen  PI., 
East  OYange,  N.J.  07018. 


Positions  Wanted . . . 


PRESSMAN  for  6-unit  Goss  Community 
press  in  weekday  afternoon  newspaper. 
Zone  3.  Chain  operation,  day  hours, 
competitive  salary,  fringes,  opportunity 
to  Income  production  superintendent  in 
year  or  two.  Letter,  salary  expectations, 
references  to  Box  815,  ^itor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

PRODUCTION 

NIGHT  COMPOSING  ROOM 
FOREMAN 

Working  foreman  for  10-20M  Zone  2 
offset  daily.  Supervisory  cxi)erience  es¬ 
sential.  Must  be  familiar  with  photo¬ 
comp  and  pasteup.  Box  676,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 

IRJblic  relations 


ADMINISTRATIVE 

AJ>MINISTRATOR  experienced  in  all 
phases.  Publisher.  Business  or  Produc¬ 
tion  Manager.  Strong  on  organization, 
I  cost  accounting,  production  control. 
!  Gold,  hot  type,  letterpress,  offset. 
Shirtsleeve  executive.  Prefer  desert 
Zone  9.  Curt  Sayre,  1120  Pepper  Drive, 
El  Cajon,  Calif.  92021  or  call  (714) 
232-3841. 


ADVERTISING  MANAGER  or  pub¬ 
lisher  available.  Four  years  ago,  I  took 
over  as  publisher  of  a  distressed  news¬ 
paper  and  have  increased  its  gross 
revenue  four  hundred  per  cent  to  an 
amount  in  seven  figures  with  substan¬ 
tial  profits.  Available  because  owner  is 
taking  over,  having  disposed  of  another 
property.  College  graduate,  age  32, 
married.  Box  846,  Elditor  &  Publisher. 


EXPEfftlENCro  MANAGER  with  a 
penchant  for  cutting  costs,  and  for 
local  news  coverage,  seeks  general  man¬ 
ager’s  position  with  daily,  15,000  cir¬ 
culation  or  under.  Prefer  Zones  5,6  or 
8.  Resume  on  request.  Box  843,  Eiditor 
&  Publisher. 


CIRCULATION 

37-YE3AR-OLD  Assistant  City  Circula¬ 
tion  Manager  with  state’s  largest  daily 
newspapers,  BS  degree,  seeks  own  oper¬ 
ation.  Box  793,  Eiditor  &  Publisher. 

AGGRESSIVE  and  hardworking  mar¬ 
ried  man.  experienced  in  many  phases 
of  circulation  with  7  day  AM  and  PM 
newspatwr.  Desires  new  challenges  as 
Circulation  Manager.  Box  853,  ^itor 
&  Publisher. 


DISPLAY  ADVERTISING 


RETAIL  OR  NATIONAL  MANAGER’S 
POSITION  sought,  20  to  50M.  Elxcel- 
lent  sales  track  record  and  references. 
Assistant  with  future  considered.  Sal¬ 
ary  open,  age  35.  Prefer  Zones  5,  8  or 
9.  J.  W.  Taylor.  Ph.  (916)  273-9055. 

AO  MANAGER-SALESMAN,  daily  and 
metropolitan  experience  with  excellent 
record  as  a  producer  and  department 
head.  College  graduate.  Box  841,  ^itor 
&  Publisher, 


Editorial  Communication 
Supervisor 

The  Public  Affairs  Department  of  our  multi-divisional  Fortune 
200  corporation  is  seeking  an  individual  to  assume  respon¬ 
sibility  for  improving  quality  and  quantity  of  employee  com¬ 
munication  (broad  combination  of  written,  oral  and  audio¬ 
visual  media)  throughout  our  organization. 

Experience  and  talent  must  Include 

•  exposure  to  communication  techniques  and  to 
programs  designed  to  reach  all  employee  levels  in 
an  industrial  setting, 

•  ability  to  plan,  execute  and  supervise  employee 
communication  programs, 

•  skill  as  a  disciplined  writer/editor  and  stoiy  con- 
ceptualist. 

This  NYC-based  position  offers  continuing  career  develop¬ 
ment  and  extensive  exposure  in  a  public  affairs  department 
responsible  for  all  corporate  communication. 

The  ideal  candidate  has  a  minimum  of  3  years  experience 
and  is  presently  earning  a  salary  in  the  midteens. 

Forward  resume,  including  salary  history  and  requirements, 
in  confidence  to  Box  888,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

on  equal  opportunity  employer,  m/t 


AD  DIRECTTOR  /  ADMINISTRATOR 
with  proven  successes  will  bring  broad 
experience,  enthusiasm  and  creativity 
to  your  organization.  Strong  in  all  ad 
departments.  Will  consider  any  size 
publication  or  area.  Available  immedi¬ 
ately.  For  a  detailed  resume,  call  or 
write:  Herb  Griffiths,  25  Norwood  Ave., 
Norwalk,  Ohio  44857.  (419)  668-1568. 


OFFICE  MANAGEIR  of  large  metro¬ 
politan  daily,  staff  of  125.  Seek  new 
challenges.  4  years  circulation  experi¬ 
ence,  PIA  and  computer  Information 
i  system  included.  30  years  old.  Business 
;  degree.  Box  878,  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 

i  GENERAL  MANAGER-AD  DIRECTOR 
Large  Metro,  meiiium  market  and  su¬ 
burban  publication  experience  with 
very  competitive  background  for  20 
years.  Goal,  budget  and  results  oriented 
with  excellent  performance  track  rec¬ 
ord.  Only  42  years  old.  Very  strong 
sales  and  administrative  experience 
with  expertise  in  community  relations, 
expansion,  marketing,  sales,  budgets, 
commercial  printing,  production,  client 
representation/services  and  most  areas 
that  affect  the  bottom  line  and  deliver 
prominence  in  the  marketplace.  Objec¬ 
tive-position  of  publisher,  general 
manager  or  ad  director  of  small,  me¬ 
dium  or  large  newspaper — or  group. 
Box  913,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

34-YEAR-OLD  PROFESSIONAL,  with 
proven  record,  qualified  for  a  position 
in  General  Management,  Marketing, 
Circulation.  Promotion.  Advertising. 
Available  immediately,  also  as  Consul¬ 
tant.  Box  909,  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 


I  MAGAZINE 

I  PUBLISHERS 

B  Are  you  getting  your  per- 
S  centage  of  share  of  market? 

g  Offering  14  years  of  solid  trade 
M  sales  experience  from  space 
g  salesman  to  national  sales  man- 
g  ager.  Toole  present  book  from 
a  30%  to  50%  S.O.M.  in  one 
g  year.  Heavy  food-merchandising 
S  sales  background. 

g  Creative,  hardhitting  sales  man- 
g  ager  who  can,  and  does,  solve 
g  sales  problems.  Want  a  book 
g  that's  going  places  and  will  let 
g  me  help  get  it  there.  Don't  tie 
g  me  down  with  projects,  philoso- 
B  phies  or  details.  Let  me  sell  or 
S  train  your  sales  force  to  sell, 
a  Available  July  1st.  Willing  to 
S  relocate.  Write  in  confidence. 

I I  Box  127,  15  E.  40th  St. 
!|  New  York,  N.Y.  10016 

i  lllllli 
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Positions  Wsnted... 

PERSONNEL  AVAILABLE  FOR  ALL  NEWSPAPER  DEPARTMENTS 


ALLIED  FIELDS 


EDITORIAL 


SPORTSWRITER,  22.  seeks  position  on 
weekly  or  small-medium  daily.  Did  top 
job  as  sports  editor  on  8000  weekly, 
but  position  phased  out  after  4  months. 
2  years  colleire  sports  editor:  3  years 
a^istant  to  college  sports  information 
Director.  Will  work  anywhere.  Money 
secondary.  Please  reply  to  Charles  Rap- 
paport.  8904  Connecticut  Ave..  Chevy 
Chase.  Md.  20015. 

VERSATILE  JOURNALIST  seeks; 
(government  beat  on  major  metro,  man¬ 
aging  editor’s  or  news  editor’s  slot  on 
medium  daily,  or  key  management  po¬ 
sition  in  weekly  chain.  Young  aggres¬ 
sive  pro  with  8  years  of  diversified  ex¬ 
perience  (weeklies  and  dailies).  Will 
send  complete  resume  and  clips  upon 
request.  Box  845.  Elditor  &  Publisher. 

HELP  I  I  I  TRAPPED  IN  BUSINESS 
PRESS  I  I  I  Seek  start  in  newspapers: 
general  assignment  slot  on  small  daily 
or  swing  work  on  quality  weekly.  Zones 
1.2. 3, 6.  Box  812.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


REPOR’TER :  Berkeley  J-grad.  city  edi¬ 
tor  of  major  college  daily,  seeks  chal¬ 
lenging  job  on  weekly  or  daily.  Any¬ 
where.  Excellent  references.  Box  760, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


PRO,  60,  all  bases.  Bilinraal  (Spanish) 
metro  daily.  Border  weeicly.  Box  791, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


FREELANCER,  just  finished  big  book 
contract.  Want  newspai)er  or  related 
work,  preferably  Los  Angeles  area.  I’m 
a  good  writer  and  all-around  reporter. 
Lionel  Rolfe,  10110  Camarillo  PI.,  Apt. 
25,  N.  Hollywood.  Calif.  91602.  (203) 
761-4037. 


PROFESSIONAL  NEWSMAN,  early 
30s,  now  in  university  PR  and  teach¬ 
ing,  desires  editing,  managerial  posi¬ 
tion  with  small  or  medium  daily. 
Masters  from  Missouri,  experienced 
writer,  editor  on  dailies  and  in  mili¬ 
tary.  Present  salary  $13,000.  Available 
in  August.  Zones  3,  8  preferred.  Box 
836,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


EDITORIAL 


COMBO  REPORTER-PHOTOGRA¬ 
PHER  presently  working  6-day  daily 
seeks  step  up  to  medium  size  daily,  any 
Zone.  J-School  grad,  27,  multiple  abili¬ 
ties.  Box  816.  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 

EAGER  BEGINNING  REPORTS,  BA 
journalism  ’74,  college  paper  experience 
in  reporting,  copy  Siting,  column 
writing.  Prefer  Zone  3.  Box  850,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

EXPERIENCED  EDITOR-REPORTER, 
48,  would  like  return  to  daily  where 
solid  administrative,  desk,  writing  back¬ 
ground  needed.  Have  ^en  in  allied 
fields  last  2  years.  A  20-year  newsman; 
location,  paper  size  secondary  to  good 
potential.  Box  833.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

SPOR’TS  EDITOR,  24,  seeks  position 
that  will  afford  more  time  for  column 
and  feature  writing.  9  years  exiierience 
in  newspaper,  public  relations  field, 
nearly  6  years  as  sports  editor,  strong 
on  small  college  sports.  Prefer  move 
to  Zone  2,3, 4, 6.  Box  784,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 

’74  (XILLEGE  GRAD  desires  reporting/ 
writing  job.  Want  experience — salary 
secondary.  Can  write.  Contact  David 
Zerwiek,  138  N.  Prospect  Ave.,  Madi¬ 
son,  Wise.  63705. 

SERIOUS  EDUCATION  BEAT  wanted. 
3  years  newspaper,  2  years  teaching 
experience.  Master’s.  Prefer  Zones  4,  3. 
Box  837,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

COPY  DESK,  rim,  slot,  wire,  news 
editor.  Top  skills,  heavy  experience 
papers  all  sizes  including  metro.  Age 
45,  married,  non-drinker,  relocate  any¬ 
where  for  right  paper.  Location,  quality 
of  paper  more  important  than  salary. 
Have  also  been  a  managing  editor, 
write  prize-winning  editorials,  columns. 
Editor,  Box  209,  Berkeley,  Calif.  94701 
or  call  (416)  648-0532. 


RHXIEa^T  JOURNALISM  MA.  31,  Eco¬ 
nomics  BA,  copy  editor  on  award-win-  J 
ning  university  daily,  former  Air  Force  ‘ 
officer,  male,  single,  seeks  reporting 
spot.  Salary  secondary.  Prefer  Zone  1  ^ 

or  2.  Box  842,  Editor  A  Publisher.  . 

VBH’EaiAN  REPORTER,  38.  can  do  it  ' 
all.  do  it  well,  seeking  relocate  Zone  6.  ' 

Box  697,  Editor  A  Publisher.  ! 

ENTERTAINMB24T  WRITE®  —  Re-  ' 
views,  interviews,  deskwork.  Experi¬ 
enced.  Any  Zone.  Box  876.  Editor  A 
Publisher. 

SPORTS  EDITOR  with  12M  6-day  PM 
offset,  preps,  colleges,  layout,  columns, 
photo,  formerly  with  60M  PM,  heavy 
pros,  desire  move  up  any  Zone.  College 
graduate,  ^x  869,  Elditor  A  Publisher. 

E1XPERIENCE5D  writer  seeks  report¬ 
ing/editing  position  on  New  Jersey 
paper.  Young,  aggressive,  over  2  years 
experience.  J,  Okal,  Box  481,  R.  D.  1, 
Princeton,  N.J.  08540. 


1974  MISSOURI  J-GRAD  seeks  posi¬ 
tion  with  Zone  1  or  2  daily  or  maga¬ 
zine.  Experience  as  intern  on  2  New 
York  City  magazines  and  editing  house 
organ.  Box  887,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


MANAGING  EDITOR.  6  years  editing, 
managing,  improving  community  week¬ 
lies.  S^k  challenge,  responsibility,  more 
money.  Box  886.  EMitor  A  Publisher. 


SPORT’S  EDITOR  position  in  Penn¬ 
sylvania  or  surrounding  states  sought 
by  28-year-oId  with  all  the  qualifica¬ 
tions.  Box  885,  Eklitor  A  Publisher. 


WIDE  EIXPERIEINCE  as  reporter,  sev¬ 
eral  years  as  editor,  want  writing  and/ 
or  copy  editing  job.  Zone  2.  Box  880, 
Eklitor  A  Publisher. 


OUT  OF  ARMY— OUT  OF  JOB:  Re¬ 
porter,  25,  with  3  years  experience, 
seeking  job  on  daily,  any  Zone.  Re¬ 
cently  finished  Army  stint  which  in¬ 
cluded  work  on  European  Stars  and 
Stripes.  Have  Bachelor  of  Journalism 
degree.  Resume  and  clips  upon  request. 
Bruce  Pomerantz,  27  Joslen  PI.,  Hud¬ 
son,  N.Y.  12534.  (618)  828-6681,  6544. 

MISSOURI  JOURNALISM  graduate 
with  3  years  editorial  experience  in 
Etrussels  seeks  freelance  or  staff  posi¬ 
tion  in  business  and/or  financial  writ¬ 
ing,  from  Belgium  and  Holland.  Box 
890,  Elditor  A  Publisher. 

ENTERTAINMENT  WRITE®,  under- 
ground  and  tabloid  experience.  Special 
interests;  film,  drama,  television. 
Lucid,  witty  and  knowledgeable.  Seek 
employment  in  Zones  1,  2  or  5.  Box 
883,  Eklitor  A  Publisher. 

UNDE®-30  NEWSMAN  has  awards  for 
writing  and  photos.  Masters  J-Degree, 
national  magazine  credits.  Now  in  fifth 
year  as  reporter  with  Eastern  PM. 
seeking  Zone  1  or  2  feature  or  roto 
spot  where  I  can  handle  story,  photo, 
editing  chores.  Box  881,  EdiW  A 
Publisher. 

COPY  EDITOR  with  one  of  country’s 
top  10  (according  to  Time  magazine) 
newspapers  seeks  more  responsible  job. 
14  years  experience  covers  all  facets 
of  news  and  production.  BA  English. 
Previously  with  2  more  of  country’s 
top  10  papers.  Age  33.  Married.  3 
children.  No  problems.  Top  salary 
asked  for  top  quality.  Box  879,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 

YOUNG  WRITER  with  no  professional 
experience  will  do  anything  for  an 
opiiortunity  to  write.  College  graduate 
with  literature  major,  heavy  under¬ 
graduate  scientific  background,  school 
journalism  training  and  some  experi¬ 
ence  in  medical  advertising.  Open,  will¬ 
ing,  eager  to  learn,  all  I  ask  is  a 
chance.  Any  zone.  Box  907,  Eklitor  A 
Publisher. 

VETE®AN  award-winning  editor  seeks 
position  as  local  columnist  on  news¬ 
paper.  Produces  "jots  between  dots" 
column  packed  with  humor,  names, 
interesting  facts,  ,  etc.  Proven  high 
readership,  widely  quoted.  Samples, 
resume  on  request.  Write  Box  877, 
Elditor  A  Publisher. 


EDITORIAL 


TALENrtiU  reporter-editor  Seeks  PR 
post  with  a  future.  6  years  newspaper, 
2  years  industry.  All  beats,  deskwork. 
Any  Zone.  Box  874,  Elditor  A  Publisher. 

YOUNG  NEWSWOMAN  seeks  report¬ 
ing  position  with  small  or  medium 
daily  Zones  5,  7  or  Colorado.  10  months 
experience  as  general  assignment  re¬ 
porter,  including  schools,  editing  week¬ 
ly  school  page  for  50,000  Midwest 
daily.  Box  870,  Eklitor  A  Ihiblisher. 

MAGAZINE/BOOK  EDITOR 
At  32,  I’ve  authored  5  consumer  books 
plus  articles  in  30  national  magrazines. 
I’ve  held  editorial  spots  on  Midwestern 
magazines  and  papers.  Upe  for  man¬ 
agement.  Box  873,  Eklitor  A  Publisher. 

PUBLICATION  DE5SIGNER  will  work 
closely  with  advertising,  art,  editorial, 
photography,  and  classified  departments 
toward  creating  a  product  of  continu¬ 
ing  high  quality  and  lasting  impression. 
Resourceful  and  imaginative  with  a 
history  of  achievement,  college  degreed. 
Newspaper  experience  in  print  design, 
reporting,  editing,  and  layout,  yet  only 
26.  Solid  references.  Box  914,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 

EXPERIE3NCED,  diligent  writer-editor, 
29,  seeks  challenging  job  with  news  or 
general  interest  magazine  or  weekly 
paper.  Versatile  writer.  MJ  degree. 
Will  relocate.  Lincoln  Bates.  1333 
Federal  #6,  Los  Angeles,  Calif.  90025. 


BRIGHT,  AGGRE’SSIVE  May  grad  with 
excellent  reporting  and  editing  back¬ 
ground  with  major  college  daily  seeks 
reporter’s  job  with  25-100,000  daily. 
Relocate  anywhere.  Box  891,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 

NEW  YORK  CITTf  ex-newspaperman 
wants  stringer  assignments.  Will  cover 
conventions,  U.N..  meetings,  do  re¬ 
views,  etc.  Box  894,  Editor  A  Puh- 
lisher. 

MUZZELED  EDITOR  on  small  ^ 
needs  to  breathe.  Have  it  all  together, 
good  rapport  staff  and  composing  room. 
But  time  to  move  on.  Box  901.  Editor 
A  Publisher. 

YOUNG  but  proven  working  reporter, 
2  years  on  250,000  circulation  Midwest 
daily,  general  assignment,  emphasis  on 
minority  news  and  urban  change,  also 
weekly  and  student  publication  experi¬ 
ence,  J-grad,  Columbia  University 
Summer  Program  for  Minority  Groups, 
will  consider  PR.  Box  904,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


PHOTOGRAPHY 


PHOTOGRAPHER  currently  working 
in  'IW  News,  10  years  experience,  8  on 
dally  papers,  desires  new  position  on 
photo  oriented  daily.  Good  on  features 
and  sports.  First  letter  tell  all.  Contact 
Jo.  L.  Keener,  642  S.W.  36th  St.,  #203, 
Wyoming,  Mich.  49509.  (616)  638-7744. 

YOUNG  PHOTOJOITRNALIST,  bear¬ 
ing  excellent  credentials,  left  top  New 
York  City  publication  for  unfulfilled 
promises.  Currently  on  one  of  Philadel¬ 
phia’s  top  dailies.  Am  seeking  graphic¬ 
ally  aware  publication,  of  PR  type  po¬ 
sition.  I  do  not  come  cheaply,  toe  best 
always  costs  more — no  triflers  please. 
Box  813,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

PHOTOGRAPHER,  6  years  experience, 
wants  a  staff  position  and  is  willing  to 
relocate  anywhere.  Kerby  Smith,  P.O. 
Box  651,  I^xington,  Ky.,  40507. 


PHOTOJOURNALIST  to  help  visually 
oriented  publication  win  PULITZER. 
Top  experience,  awards,  equipment. 
Well  published,  traveled,  educated.  Box 
918,  ^itor  A  E^ublisher. 


NEWS  PHOTOGRAPHE®  with  6  years 
experience  looking  for  next  step  up 
the  ladder  as  director  of  photography 
or  photo  chief.  Married,  33,  MS  in 
Mass  Communications.  Box  872,  Editor 
A  Ihiblisher. 


PRESSROOM 


LOOKING  FOR  position  in  Areas  6, 
7,  8.  Journeyman  pressman  and  cam¬ 
eraman.  Box  871,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


PHOTOGRAPHY 

PHOTOJOUEUSIALIST.  2  years  experi¬ 
ence  on  weekly,  MA  in  Journalism, 
some  formal  schooling  in  darkro(»n 
technology,  have  done  reporting,  want 
to  work  for  daily.  Zones  1  and  2  pre¬ 
ferable  but  would  move  to  outer  regions 
for  an  interesting  slot.  Box  884,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 


PRODUCTION 


COMPOSING  ROOM  Foreman/ Systems 
Director.  People  oriented  and  experi¬ 
enced  in  handling  union  grievances. 
Available  for  interview  at  ANPA-RI 
Conference.  I>h.  (716)  244-3633. 

PRODUCTION  DIRECTOR 
Eixperienced  all  areas  through  front 
office.  Up  on  all  new  technology;  heavy 
on  computers,  systems.  Ehccellent  rec¬ 
ord.  Chat  at  Atlantic  City.  Absolute 
confidence.  Box  882,  Eklitor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


PUBLIC  RELATIONS 


WRITE®  /  EDITOR  /  PHOTOGRAPHE® 
seeks  public  relations/ information  posi¬ 
tion  for  January,  19'76.  Currently  with 
larsre  orgruization  overseas.  Eixiierience 
in  Organizational  publications.  Resume 
available.  Box  856,  Eklitor  A  Publisher. 

WRIT^  /  EDITOR  /  INTERIOR  DE^ 
SIGNER.  Ten  years  experience  on  con¬ 
sumer  product  accounts.  Home  furnish¬ 
ings.  Fashion,  Food.  Photography, 
Placement.  Seek  a  creative  PR  position 
anywhere  in  U.S.  Box  916,  Eklitor  A 
I  Publisher. 
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Shop  Talk  at  Thirty 


By  Robert  U.  Brown 


E&P  has  for  many  years  suggested  that 
business  should  take  its  message  to  the 
public  through  paid  advertising.  More  and 
inriTo  hicr  rnmnanips  are  doinCT  it. 


The  business  dog  house 


It  is  difficult  to  remember  a  time  since 
the  Depression  days  of  the  ’30s  when 
American  business  institutions  have  been 
in  such  disfavor  with  the  American  peo¬ 
ple.  They  are  in  the  dog  house  and  being 
accused  of  many  sins  under  the  general 
heading  of  “prices,  profits  and  pollution” 
and  a  few  others.  Unfortunately,  accusa¬ 
tions  ’oy  some  politicians  and  government 
officials  become  accepted  as  fact  by  others 
without  regard  to  the  realities.  And,  when 
business  greed  or  venality  is  proven  occa¬ 
sionally  all  business  becomes  tarred  with 
the  same  brush  in  the  public’s  eye. 

A  growing  anti-business  climate  was 
noted  by  the  board  of  directors  of  the 
United  States  Industrial  Council  June  1 
“as  one  of  the  most  critical  developments 
in  American  public  life  today.”  It  urged 
“the  business  community  to  fight  back 
in  the  forum  of  public  opinion.” 

A  better  understanding  about  w’hat 
business  is,  what  it  does,  and  what  it  has 
accomplished  is  needed,  and  Thomas  B. 
Adams,  chairman  of  the  board  of  Camp- 
bell-Ewald  Co.,  Detroit,  is  one  who  is  try¬ 
ing  to  do  something  about  it. 

He  has  written  an  advertisement  titled: 
“It’s  time  somebody  good-mouthed  busi¬ 
ness.”  It  will  run  in  a  national  news  mag¬ 
azine  later  this  summer  and  is  available 
to  anyone  else  that  wants  to  publish  it. 

Adams  states  in  his  double-truck  ad 
that  “I  have  had  my  fill  of  writings  and 
talks  about  what’s  wrong  with  American 
business”  and  that  he  hasn’t  been  “able  to 
find  much  on  the  subject  of  what’s  right 
with  American  business.”  He  refers  to  the 
“steady  beat  of  pessimism  and  negativism 
about  business”  and  then  warms  up: 

“American  business  feeds,  equips  and 
serves  the  people  better  than  any  kindred 
institution  in  the  world. 

“The  breadth,  variety  and  amount  of 
goods  and  services  it  has  created  in  sup¬ 
port  of  the  American  life-style  are  simply 
beyond  comprehension. 

“The  prices  of  those  goods  and  services 
in  relation  to  people’s  incomes  are,  despite 
inflation,  the  envy  of  the  consumer  world. 
For  instance,  the  average  American  fami¬ 
ly  spends  17%  of  its  take-home  pay  for 
food.  The  average  British  family  spends 
30%.  The  average  Russian  family,  50%.  A 
specific  meal  for  a  family  of  four  costs 
the  average  American  worker  one  hour’s 
work.  In  West  Germany,  that  mean  costs 
two  hour’s  work.  In  Italy,  nearly  five. 

“The  U.S.  has  only  7%  of  the  world’s 
land  area  and  only  6%  of  its  population. 
But  we  account  for  one-third  of  the 
world’s  production  of  goods  and  services. 
Our  national  output,  for  example,  is 
greater  than  Western  Europe’s  and 
Japan’s  combined. 

“More  people  share  in  America’s  bounty 
than  ever  before.  There  are  more  people 
employed  in  America  than  ever.  .  .  . 

“There  are  more  people — about  80% — in 
the  middle  class  than  ever.  And  today, 
64%  of  all  dwellings  in  the  U.S.  are  occu- 
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pied  by  the  people  who  own  them. 

“Despite  all  business-sector  imperfec¬ 
tions,  those  are  massive  achievements.” 

Adams  admits  “the  abominable  busi¬ 
nessman  has  left  his  tracks,  damn  him,” 
and  continues: 

There  have  been  documented  cases  of 
ruthlessness,  chicanery  and  other  abomi¬ 
nations  in  the  business  community.  There 
also  have  been  unsung  cases  of  dumbness, 
greed  and  impeccable  mediocrity,  I  am 
sure.  Even  though  those  cases  have  been 
the  few  and  not  the  many,  a  fuzzy  image 
of  businessmen  as  some  kind  of  necessary 
evil  lives  on  in  many  people’s  minds. 

“I  agree  that  businessmen  have  made 
some  glaring  errors.  And  I  think  that’s 
because  we  are  imperfect  human  beings. 
But  I  am  convinced  that  business  has 
faced  up  to  its  errors — and  is  facing  up  to 
them  and  doing  something  about  them. 

“For  30  years  as  an  advertising  man,  I 
have  been  a  part  of  the  business  commu¬ 
nity;  I  have  known  its  people  on  all 
levels,  in  big  business  and  small.  When  I 
think  of  them,  words  like  intelligent, 
imaginative  and  well-rounded  come  to 
mind.  Words  like  involved,  conscientious, 
responsible  and  responsive  follow.  (Yes, 
on  occasion  a  less  charitable  word  will 
come  up  but,  happily,  that  is  the  rare 
exception.) 

“I  am  a  witness  to  those  business  people 
working  hard  for  today  and  for  tomorrow. 
Not  just  for  themselves,  but  also  for  the 
people  they  are  ultimately  responsible  to — 
our  quarreling,  groping,  sprawling,  multi¬ 
talented  assembly  of  over  200  million 
highly  opinionated  individuals  who  come 
so  far  and  have  yet  so  far  to  go. 

“As  you  can  see.  I’m  not  an  all’s-well- 
with-the-business-world  kind  of  human 
being. 

“But  it’s  clear  to  me  that  there  is  enor¬ 
mously  more  to  be  happy  and  optimistic 
about  than  there  is  to  be  unhappy  and 
pessimistic  about.” 

That’s  a  good  inspirational  message 
and  we  hope  a  lot  of  people  will  read  it.  If 
it  is  repeated  enough  maybe  the  point  will 
get  across. 


Alec  Benn,  president  of  the  New  York 
financial  public  relations  and  advertising 
firm  of  Benn  &  MacDonough,  Inc.,  agrees 
that  “advertising  is  an  effective  way  to 
influence  millions  who  don’t  understand 
the  American  business  system  .  .  .  but  the 
bulk  of  a  company’s  advertising  must 
necessarily  concentrate  on  portraying  the 
company  itself  in  a  favorable  light.” 

Writing  in  the  semi-monthly  “The  Cor¬ 
porate  Shareholders,”  he  said  recently  “no 
single  company  can  afford  to  spend  the 
money  necessary  to  defend  the  whole  sys¬ 
tem.”  He  suggests  that  500  corporations 
contribute  $10,000  for  an  advertising 
budget  of  $5  million — big  enough  for  a 
powerful,  continuing  campaign  in  all 
media. 

In  closing  Benn  adds:  “If  American 
business  doesn’t  take  the  necessary  steps 
to  insure  its  own  survival,  who  else  will?” 

We  think  that  is  what’s  on  Adams’ 
mind,  also. 


Suit  challenges 
Los  Angeles  ban 
on  newsrack  nudes 

The  American  Civil  Liberties  Union 
filed  a  Superior  Court  taxpayer  suit,  chal¬ 
lenging  the  constitutionality  of  Los  Ange¬ 
les’  new  ordinance  banning  nudity  in 
publications  sold  in  sidewalk  newsracks,  if 
the  nudity  can  be  seen  by  passersby. 

The  ordinance  was  to  go  into  effect  June 
12.  It  was  passed  by  the  Los  Angeles  City 
County  May  2  and  signed  by  Mayor  Tom 
Bradley  over  the  objections  of  City  Atty. 
Burt  Pines,  who  warned  that  the  law 
might  be  held  unconstitutional. 

The  civil  suit  was  filed  in  the  name  of 
Mrs.  Joan  Carl,  a  Sherman  Oaks  taxpayer 
and  housewife  with  grown  children.  Mrs. 
Carl  has  no  interest  in  any  newspaper  or 
magazine  that  would  be  affected  by  the 
new  law. 

The  court  was  asked  to  declare  the  law 
unconstitutional  and  to  issue  an  injunction 
to  prevent  the  city  and  Police  Chief  Ed¬ 
ward  M.  Davis  from  spending  public 
funds  to  enforce  it. 


Let  Government 
Leaders  hear 

your  voice! 

Place  your  Institutional  Message  in  the 


UJashington  Slar-lleius 
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WlWRCO; 


With  Chemco’s  News-Pager 
camera  you  can  produce  negatives 
from  full-page  pasteups  faster  and  more 
economically  than  with  any  other  system. 
Designed  and  manufactured  by  the  inventor 
of  the  graphic  arts  roll-film  camera,  the 
News-Pager  offers  many  outstanding  features— 


See  the 

neujs-paGeR 

at  work  in  Chemco’s 
ANPA  Booth  1817! 
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See  the 

neujs-paGeR 

at  work  in  Chemco’s 
AN  PA  Booth  1817! 

With  Chemco’s  News-Pager 
camera  you  can  produce  negatives 
from  full-page  pasteups  faster  and  more 
economically  than  with  any  other  system. 
Designed  and  manufactured  by  the  inventor 
of  the  graphic  arts  roll-film  camera,  the 
News-Pager  offers  many  outstanding  features— 


•  Saves  Film  —  no  wasteful  leader  is  r 
no  waste  trim  or  handling. 

•  Saves  Operator  Time— the  camera 
stays  at  the  copyboard  during  all  neg. 
making  operations.  Film  is  automatic; 
dispensed,  exposed,  cut.  and  transpo 
to  the  processor. 

•  Faster  Negative  Access— 24  width 
permits  widthwise  exposure  and  tran 
to  processor. 

•  Compatible  with  all  processors— Ni 

Pager  can  be  used  with  any  processc 

•  Automatic  Operation  — maximum  si 
ease  of  operation  assured  by  time-sa 
innovative  design,  such  as  copyboar( 
automatically  returns  to  the  load  posi 
after  exposure. 


Chemco’s  neujs-paGeR 

features  deliver 

Speed!  Quality!  Economy! 


der  is  needed 


amera  operator 
all  negative 
amatically 
ansported 


•  Eight  1,000 Watt  Halogen  Shadowless 
Lamps.  (Minimum  opaquing  and  exposure 
time.) 

•  Proven,  Patented  Chemco  Film  Transport 
System. 

•  Automatic  full-cycling  Copytx>ard. 

•  One  Roll  film  size  and  capacity — 
maximum  24”  width  x  400’  length. 

•  Copyboard  Size— 30  ”x  301’ 

•  Built-in  Light  Integrator. 

•  Equipped  with  Manual  Overrides. 

•  Installed  and  serviced  by  Chemco’s 
Equipment  Service  Technicians,  Roll-Fiim 
Specialists. 


"  width  capacity 
id  transport 


rs  — News- 
Dcessor  model, 
num  speed  and 
me-saving, 
yboard  that 
id  position 


Visit  Chemco  at  AN  PA  181 7 
in  Atlantic  City! 


Leader  in  Automated  Negative  Making 


In  the  aeveland  SNSA, 
The  Press  leads  by 
75^388 adult  readers. 


The  Press  dominates  the  suburbs  of  Cleveland. 


People  in  the  suburbs  have  the  buying  reaches  64%  of  all  Cleveland  subur- 
power.  And  The  Cleveland  Press  has  ban  families  —  35,435  more  adults  18 
the  people  in  the  suburbs.  The  Press  &  over  than  the  morning  paper. 


The  Press  dominates 
the  4  county  SMSA. 


We  pack  94%  of  our 
circulation  right  here, 
where  the  money  is.  We 
lead  the  morning  paper 
by  a  whopping  75,388 
adult  readers.  Is  it  any 
wonder  The  Press  has 
been  the  Cleveland 
leader  in  retail  adver¬ 
tising  for  35  years? 


SMSA 

(Standard 

Metropolitan 

Statistical 

Area) 


The  Press  dominates 
Cuyahoga  County. 


Cuyahoga  County  has 
85%  of  the  households 
—  84%  of  the  buying 
power  in  the  Cleveland 
SMSA.  Our  total  circu¬ 
lation  lead  here  is 
34,967  famihes  .  .  . 
that's  73,431  more 
adult  readers.  Where 
circulation  means  the 
most,  we  have  the  most. 


We  deliver  Cleveland 

The  Cleveland  Piess 

SOURCES:  Audited  circulation  1973.  U.S.  Census  1970-adults  per  household  in  the  Cleveland  SMSA  (Cuyahoga.  Lake.  Medina  &  Geauga  Counties).  Cleveland  Market  Profile. 
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